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PREFACE. 


Lorp Bacon says— “ Some books are to be tasted, others to be swal- 
lowed, and some to be chewed and digested ; that is, some books are to 
be read in some parts, others to be read but not curiously, and some few 
to be read wholly, and with diligence, and attention; some books also 
may be read by deputy, and extracts made of them by others.” If this 
was judicious and useful advice, at a time when books were comparatively 
few—rari nantes in gurgite vasto—how much is added to its weight and 
importance, now that the press groans with its perpetual births ; and that 
it is not only impossible to read all the productions of modern literature in 
any one of its various branches, but even difficult to ascertain their 
existence. The forest is so thick, that one tree shuts out the view of 


another; and each succeeding author obliterates the name of his prede- 


cessor. Those books therefore may, in the language of Bacon, be called 
the Deputies of the reader, which present to him, in a brief and correct 
form the latest contributions made to literature, and enable him to 
estimate their value ; by the aid of which he may select what is most con- 
genial to his own pursuits, or what is worthy of deeper investigation. 
Such has long been the intent of the GenrLteman’s Macazine, and we 
are deeply indebted to many Correspondents for their valuable assistance 
in promoting the success of our labours. If, in the other divisions of our 
work, we appear to the reader of modern books to linger too long amidst 
the relics of antiquity—stare super vias antiquas—he must recollect that 
we are only drinking higher up of the very same stream which refreshes 
him, and gathering up some of those venerable and valuable remains 
which have been accidentally retarded in the channel of Time, and 
dropped neglected, or forgotten, on its shores. We shall only add, that 
we trust our readers, in comparing our late efforts with those of our prede- 
cessors, will not find our diligence relaxed, or our power of affording 
instruction diminished ; and that it will not be said of us, as the Roman 
historian said of Scipio,—‘ Ultima primis cedebant.”’ 


July 1, 1835. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


a remarks: The gross blunders in the 
Record Calendars, upon the printing of 
which the public have expended so much 
money, and the Commissioners so little 
care, have been exposed in very many in- 
stances. I question, however, whether 
there can be exhibited a more glaring 
concentration of enormities than in the 
following case in the Index to the first 
volume of the Ing. p. Mortem, to which 
I had lately occasion to refer. Under 
the head of St. Amond are nine re- 
ferences, only three of which are correct. 
The rest are all St. Andrew, and even 
these are not correct, inasmuch as John 
in the Index proves to be Ralph, and 
Richard to be Roger, &c. Let us hope that 
future Sub-Commissioners will not be 
permitted to lighten their labours while 
they darken their subject. It is bad 
enough to have a gutter of text in a plain 
of folio, but to be favoured with false 
direction-posts to these wells in the desert, 
is verily and indeed abominable! And 
then too, when we get to these fountains 
of pure water, we are only permitted to 
scoop up a tea-spoonful of information, 
which tea-spoonful is in many instances 
muddy and undrinkable, and to quench 
our thirst (for which as a public we have 
already paid so handsomely) we have, as 
individuals, to heap fee upon fee for the 
dragons who keep guard overthe springs of 
knowledge, before the treasure can be even 
gazed upon—“‘ facit indignatio querelas.”’ 

K. M. ‘having gone into the City 
a few days ago in an omnibus, took a 
walk over the new London Bridge, and 
stept into the church of St. Mary Overie, 
now called St. Saviour’s. How beauti- 
fully (he remarks) the choir part is fitted 
up for service ; and the altar screen, 
though upon a smaller scale, appears 
little, if at all, inferior in the elegant pro- 
portions and arrangement of its parts to 
that of Winchester. The restoration of 
the Lady Chapel will be at least one in- 
stance of good taste in the present age. 
The whole eastern facade of the building 
being opened to view, forms now a very 
fine and striking object in the approach 
from that quarter towards London Bridge. 
The bridge itself commands a rich view of 
spires and towers and pinnacles,—along 
with the majesty of St. Paul’s. But I 
could not help making one remark,— 
which applies to almost every part of the 
metropolis. The large, clumsy, heavy, 
flat, box-looking buildings of the present 
day, where greatness of dimension ap- 


pears to be the sole aim, without any re- 
gard of just proportion to the relative bulk 
of surrounding objects of far more elegance 
in themselves, are very prejudicial to the 
general effect. Fishmongers’ Hall dimi- 
nishes in this way the consequence of 
numerous City spires and towers, which 
have the further disadvantage of greater 
distance to increase the contrast of size, 
and lessen their comparatite importance. 
These were in good proportion before, to 
the old common-sized houses. Carlton- 
terrace in the same way injures the Horse 
Guards, &c. Perhaps this evil may pro- 
ceed from an ill-judged imitation of the 
Modern Athens, Even the elegant St. 
Saviour’s seems to crouch between two 
Edinburgh /ands.’’ 

Z. would feel much obliged if any Cor- 
respondent or Secretary of a Scientific or 
Literary Society, would have the goodness 
to send a notice of the Societies in his 
own county, as it would be an object of 
considerable interest to ascertain how 
many and of what description are such 
institutions in England, and might enable 
scientific persons to correspond on parti- 
cular points of local information. The 
writer is about to assist in the establish- 
ment of one in a county where there is at 
present nothing of the sort. 

D. C. proposes that moderate sized 
tunnels, with steps to descend into them, 
should be made under the principal cross- 
ings of some of the most frequented 
streets, which would evidently be a very 
great security and convenience to footpas- 
sengers, crowded as some of those streets 
are, with omnibuses, cabs, &c. &c.: such 
as Cheapside, Newgate-street, Ludgate- 
hill, Regent-street, Charing Cross, &c.&c. 
A policeman or street-keeper should be 
constantly on duty there to prevent 
nuisances, and the tunnels might be 
closed by doors at night. 

The Communications of M. D., F. O., 
and PLANTAGENET, in our next. 

Our former Correspondent feels obliged 
to E. M—n. 

The compiler of the memoir of Sir 
John Leach, in our last number, ought to 
have acknowledged that he was chiefly in- 
debted for the character of the deceased 
to the Legal Observer. 


Vol. ii. p. 646, b. 45, for J. Emra, Dr. 
Charlton, read R. Carrow, W. Knight. 


P. 651. Mr. Penn’s brother’s name 
should be ‘‘ Granville’’ instead of ‘‘ Gren- 
ville.”’ 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
MRS. HANNAH MORE. 


By WitiiaM Roserts, Ese. 4 vols. 


HANNAH MORE, the youngest but one of the five daughters of Jacob 
More, who was descended from a respectable family at Harleston in Nor- 
folk, was born in 1745, in the parish of Stapleton, in the county of Glou- 
cester. Her mother was the daughter of a farmer, whose education had 
been plain and suitable to her station; but to whose soundness of judg- 
ment, and strong good sense in the culture and regulation of her chil- 
dren, the credit and success that attended them, has, as the biographer 
observes, been deservedly attributed. Mr. More was himself a Tory and 
High Churchman, the rest of the family were Presbyterians, and the 
daughters of Mr. ‘Jacob More had frequently heard their father say that 
he had two great-uncles Captains in Cromwell's army. Mr. Jacob More’s 
mother appears to have possessed a mind of more than ordinary vigour. 
She used to tell her younger relations, that they would have known how 
to value Gospel privileges, had they lived like her, in the days of proscrip- 
tion and persecution, when at midnight the worshippers went with stealthy 
steps through the snow, to hear the words of inspiration delivered by a 
holy man at her father’s house, while her father, with a drawn sword, 
guarded the entrance from violent or profane intrusion ; adding, that they 
boarded the minister and kept his horse for 10/. per annum. Mrs. 
Hannah More was named after her mother’s only sister, whose memory 
was so reverentially cherished in the family.—Hannah was distinguished 
even from an early age by great quickness of apprehension, retentive- 
ness of memory, and a thirst for knowledge; when she was between 
three and four years old, she had taught herself to read, and repeated the 
catechism in the church in a manner which excited the admiration of the 
minister of the parish. Her nurse had lived in the family of Dryden the 
poet, whose son she had attended in his last illness ; and the inquisitive 
mind of the little Hannah was continually prompting her to ask questions. 
about the celebrated poet. At eight years old her love of learning was 
conspicuous, and her success so great in the advancement of her studies, 
that her father, who taught her the rudiments of Latin and the mathe- 
matics, was alarmed at her rapid progress towards what he considered 
female pedantry. The French language she learned from her elder sister, 
and from the society of some French officers settled in her neighbour- 
hood. That there was some fascination in her manners, and intelligence 
in her conversation, we may presume from a curious anecdote that is men- 
tioned. When she was about sixteen, a dangerous illness brought her 
under the care of Dr. Woodward, a physician of eminence in that day, 
and distinguished by his correct taste. On one of his visits, being led 
into conversation with his patient on subjects of literature, he forgot the 
purpose of his visit in the fascination of her talk ; till suddenly recollect- 
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ing himself, when he was half way down stairs, he cried out, “ Bless me ! 
I forgot to ask the girl how she was ;” and returned to the room, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ How are you to-day, my poor child?” Among her early acquaint- 
ance, she was indebted for the improvement of her taste, and for the 
acquisition of just critical knowledge, to none more than to a linen-draper 
of the name of Peach, at Bristol, with whom the following curious story 
is connected.—He had been the friend of Hume the historian, who had 
shown his confidence in his judgment by intrusting to him the correction 
of his History, in which he used to say he had discovered more than two 
hundred Scotticisms ; but for him it appears that two years of the histo- 
riau’s life might have passed into oblivion, which were spent in a mer- 
chant’s counting-house at Bristol, whence he was dismissed, on account 
of his being too apt to correct the letters he was commanded to copy. 
More than twenty years after the death of Mr. Peach, Hannah More being 
in company with Dr. Percy, Gibbon, and others, who were conjecturing 
what might have been the cause of this chasm in the life of Huthe, of two 
years, was enabled to solve the mystery by relating the above anecdote. 
In her seventeenth year (1762) she wrote the pastoral drama, “The 
Search after Happiness,” and soon after formed the acquaintance of Lang- 
horne the poet, whose correspondence in 1773, begins the list of that 
illustrious company of scholars, poets, wits, historians, actors, Bishops, 
and Blue-stockings,* male and female, by whom Hannah More was re- 
ceived, with the attention and welcome due to her talents and conduct. 

At the age of twenty, she cultivated with assiduity the Latin, Italian, 
and Spanish languages, improving her style by translations of Horace and 
Metastasio ; while her theological studies were directed by Sir James 
Stonehouse, who had been many years a physician of great eminence at 
Northampton, but had afterwards taken orders, and settled at Bristol._— 
About the age of twenty-two she received an offer of marriage from a 
gentleman of fortune, of the name of Turner, more than twenty years 
older than herself ; after some deliberation she accepted it ; but even after 
the bridal dresses were ready, from the capriciousness of his temper, it 
was broken off. Without any violation of delicacy, considering the age 
and respective situation of the parties, a settlement was made on her-by 
Mr. Turner through Sir James Stonehouse ; and at his death he be- 
queathed her a thousand pounds. Not long afterwards her hand was again 
solicited and refused; and as it happened in the former case, the attach- 
ment of the proposer was succeeded by a cordial and permanent respect. 
After this, Hannah quietly settled into perpetual virginity. 

About this period she emerged from the privacy of domestic life, and 
appeared in the world of literature and fashion. Among her ardent and 
early desires, two appear to have been prominent,—to see Garrick per- 
form the characters of Shukspeare, and to have a view of Johnson,t and 





* Ina letter of 1778, she says, ‘‘ I was last night in some fine company. One 
lady asked what was the newest colour? The other answered, that the most truly 
fashionable silk was a soupcon de vert, lined with a soupir etouffée et brodée de 
Vesperance. Now you must not consult your old-fashioned dictionary for the word 
“esperance ;’ for you will there find that it means nothing but hope; whereas ‘ es- 
perance,’ in the new language of the times, means rosebuds.’? Among Hannah More’s 
female friends Mrs. Boscawen shines conspicuous. Mrs. Kennicott also appears to 
have been a charming person. 


+ Mrs. B— having repeatedly asked Johnson to look over her new play of The 
Siege of Sinope, he always found means to evade it. At last, she pressed him so 
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the other giants of literature. Accordingly, we now find her writing from 
her lodgings in Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, about young Sheridan's 
Rivals, or the Maid of the Oaks,—and breaking her heart if Garrick does 
not get well !—and dining with Sir Joshua, and visiting the Idler and 
Rambler.* Her taste in painting does not appear to have been very 
perfect at this time, for we find her at Hampton-court, chiefly admiring 
some needle-work by good Queen Mary ; and “ not knowing a more respec- 
table sight than a room containing fourteen Admirals, all by Sir Godfrey !” 
Her preference of Claremont to Bushy Park reminds us that it would be 
quite as handsome and genteel, if his Majesty the King of the Netherlands 
would permit the amateurs of fine scenery, the shepherds and shep- 
herdesses of England, to have a peep at his deserted chateau, for the gra- 
tification of their leisure and the improvement of their taste. When we 
attempted to find entrance, the canine instinct knew a Reviewer— 


The surly mastiff growling at the gate, 
Affrights the beggar whom he longs to eat. 


In 1773 or 4, her introduction to Garrick took place, and then followed 
Mrs. Montagu, and the sage of Lichfield first met her view with a large 
macaw in his hand, and spouting some verses from one of her hymns.— 
Miss Reynolds introduced her to Burke, concerning whom we are grieved to 
say, there is very little information or anecdote in Miss More's correspond- 
ence. We would have gladly spared much of the general literary galaxy, 
to have obtained some closer peeps at this noble planet. We must give 


our young enthusiast’s letter when she first enters the august precincts of 
Bolt-court. 


London 1774. 

We have paid another visit to Miss 
Reynolds ; she had sent to engage Dr. 
Percy (Percy’s Collection now, you know 
him), quite a sprightly modern, instead 
of a rusty antique, as I expected; he 
was no sooner gone, than the most amia- 
ble and obliging of women, Miss Rey- 
nolds, ordered the coach to take us to 
Dr. Johnson’s very own house; yes, 
Abyssinian Johnson! Dictionary John- 
son !—Ramblers, Idlers, and Irene John- 
son ! Can you picture to yourselves the pal- 
pitation of our hearts as we approached his 
mansion ? The conversation turned upon 
a new work of his, just going to the press 
(the Tour to the Hebrides), and his old 
friend Richardson. Mrs. Williams, the 
blind poet, who lives with him, was 
introduced tous. She is engaging in her 
manners, her conversation lively and en- 


tertaining. Miss Reynolds told the Doc- 
tor of all our rapturous exclamations on 
the road. He shook his scientific head 
at Hannah, and said, ‘ She was a silly 
thing!’ When our visit was ended, he 
called for his hat, as it rained, to attend 
us down a very long entry to our coach, 
and not Rasselas could have acquitted 
himself more en cavalier. We are en- 
gaged with him at Sir Joshua’s on Wed- 
nesday evening; what do you think of 
us? I forgot to mention, that not find- 
ing Johnson in his little parlour when we 
came in, Hannah seated herself in his 
great chair, hoping to catch a little ray 
of his genius: when he heard it, he 
laughed heartily, and told her it was a 
chair on which he never sat. He said 
it reminded him of Boswell and himself, 
when they stopt a night, as they ima- 
gined, where the Wierd Sisters appeared 








closely, that he actually refused to do it, and told her that she herself, by carefully 
looking it over, would be able to see if there was any thing amiss, as well as he could. 
‘ But, Sir, (said she) I have no time; I have already so many irons in the fire.’ 
‘ Why then, Madam, (said he, quite out of patience,) the best thing I can advise you 
to do is, to put your tragedy along with your irons.’ 

* The youth, the sex, the unpretending goodness and virtue, and the talents of 
Hannah More, were sure to win the love and esteem of Johnson; his behaviour to 
her was parental and kind, and her presence lit up his brow with smiles. ‘ He conti- 
nued,’ she says, ‘ his jokes, and lamented that I did not marry Chatterton, that poste- 
rity might have seen a propagation of poets.’ 
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to Macbeth. The idea so worked on tification, that they had been deceived, 
their enthusiasm, that it quite de- and were quite in another part of the 
prived them of rest. However, they country.’’ 

learnt, the next morning, to their mor- 


We must now continue our narrative by extracting a few of the anec- 
dotes with which Miss More's letters are so agreeably sprinkled, concerning 
those persons, the productions of whose genius must ever render them of 
the greatest interest to the lovers of literature ; yet we hardly know how 
to make our way among the alluring mass of materials with which we are 
surrounded. We cannot be very wrong in beginning with Mrs. Montagu, 


1775 :— 


‘‘]T had yesterday the pleasure of din- 
ing in Hill-street, Berkeley-square, at a 
certain Mrs. Montagu’s, a name not 
totally obscure. The party consisted of 
herself, Mrs. Carter, Dr. Johnson, So- 
lander and Matty, Mrs. Boscawen, Miss 
Reynolds, and Sir Joshua (the idol of 
every company), some other persons of 
high rank and less wit, and your humble 
servant,—a party that would not have 
disgraced the table of Lelius or Atticus. 
I felt myself a worm,—the more a worm 
for the consequence which was given me, 
by mixing me with such a society: but as 
I told Mrs. Boscawen, and with great 
truth, I had an opportunity of making an 
experiment of my heart, by which I learnt 
that I was not envious, for I certainly 
did not repine at being the meanest per- 
son in the company. 

‘* Mrs. Montagu received me with the 
most encouraging kindness; she is not 
only the finest genius, but the finest lady 
I ever saw ; she lives in the highest style 
of magnificence; her apartments and 
table are in the most splendid taste ; but 
what baubles are these, when speaking 
of a Montagu? Her form (for she has no 
body) is delicate even to fragility ;. her 
countenance the most animated in the 
world, the sprightly vivacity of fifteen, 
with the judgment and experience of a 


Nestor; but I fear she is hasting to de- 
cay very fast; her spirits are so active, 
that they must soon wear out the little 
frail receptacle that holds them.—Mrs. 
Carter has in her person a great deal of 
what the gentlemen mean when they say 
such a one is a poetical lady; however, 
independently of her great talents and 
learning, I like her much; she has affa- 
bility, kindness, and goodness; and I 
honour her heart even more than her ta- 
lents: but I do not like one of them bet- 
ter than Mrs. Boscawen; she is at once 
polite, learned, judicious, and humble ; 
and Mrs. Palk tells me her letters are not 
thought inferior to Mrs. Montagu’s. She 
regretted (so did I) that so many suns 
could not possibly shine at the same time ; 
but we are to have a smaller party, when 
from fewer luminaries there may emanate 
aclearer, steadier, and more beneficial 
light. Dr. Johnson asked me how I 
liked the new tragedy of Braganza? I 
was afraid to speak before them all; as I] 
knew a diversity of opinion prevailed 
among the company: however, as I 
thought it a less evil to dissent from the 
opinion of a fellow-creature, than to tell 
a falsity, I ventured to give my senti- 
ments, and was satisfied with Johnson’s 
answering,—‘ You are right, madam.’’’ 


Thus grew Hannah More in the favour of the witty and the wise, of 


the learned and the fair; living with the Garricks, sipping tea at Mrs. 
Montagu’s, visited by Burke, aud complimented by Johnson. In one and 
the same morning, though fortunately at different hours (as they were all 
bitter foes), Burke, and Dean Tucker, and Mrs. Macauley, were seen 
at her levee ; Garrick read her very dull poem of Sir Eldred aloud, and 
Johnson * learnt it by heart. Still there was a thorn, then almost unno- 





* We learn from these letters a fact concerning Dr. Johnson, ‘ that he seldom 
cared to speak in mixed parties.’ I. p.64. We have also his opinion of Dean 


Tucker. ‘I look upon the Dean of Gloucester to be one of the few excellent writers 
of this period. I differ from him in opinion, and have expressed that difference in 
my writings ; but, I hope, what I wrote did not indicate what I did not feel, for I 
felt no acrimony; no person, however learned, can read his writings without im- 
provement ; he is sure to find something he did not know before.’ He said, ‘ he knew 
no one, whose style was more perspicuous, manly, and vigorous, or better suited to 
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ticed, at the breast of this young and innocent songstress. . Her early 
piety soon began to take the alarm, though all appeared actually safe ; and 
as she sate gazing on the brilliant assemblage of beauty and fashion at the 
Opera, and listening to the syren warbling of ‘ Italian airs,’ and surrendering 
herself up to all the fascinations of taste and art,—a voice suddenly smote 
upon her ear, and said,—‘ What doest thou here, Elijah?’ The faithful 
monitor, however, was at her elbow. Mrs. Montagu said, ‘ If tender 
words are the precursors of connubial engagements, we may expect great 
things ; for it is nothing but—child,—little fool,—love,—and dearest.— 
Sometimes the Sage was tender, and then it was,—‘I love you both, I 
love you all five,—I will come on purpose to see you,—what ! five women 
live happily together !—I will come and see you,—I have spent a happy 
evening,—I am glad 1 came,—God for ever bless you !—you live lives to 
shame duchesses !’—and then he took his leave with so much truth and 
tenderness, we were quite affected at his manner.” At another time, 
Hannah and Johnson had a violent quarrel, “ till at length laughter ran so 
high on all sides, that argument was confounded in noise, and the gallant 
youth at one in the morning set us down at our lodgings.” ’ 

Garrick appears very amiable, clever, and condescending throughout 
the whole correspondence ; and with the mixture of grave and gay, which 
well tempered alone constitutes a perfectly agreeable character. “ Garrick, 
(she says in one place) was the very soul of the company, and I never 
saw Johnson in such perfect good-humour. Sally knows we have often 
heard that we can never enjoy the company of these two, unless they are 
together.”* There is great truth in this remark, for after the Dean and 
Mrs. Boscawen were withdrawing, and the rest stood up to go, Johnson 
and Garrick began a close encounter, telling old stories, ‘e’en from their 
boyish days,’ at Lichfield. We all stood round them above an hour, 
laughing in defiance of every rule of decorum of Chesterfield. 1 believe we 
should not have thought of sitting down or parting, had not an impertinent 
watchman been saucily vociferous. Johnson outstaid them all, and sate 








his subject.’ Every one remembers Warburton’s contemptuous mention of the Dean in 
his letters. —We shall add here a passage from another page. ‘I never saw Johnson 
really angry with me but once. I alluded, rather flippantly I fear, to some witty 
passage in Tom Jones. He replied, ‘1 am shocked to hear you quote from so vicious 
a book. I am sorry to hear you have read it,—a confession which no modest lady 
should ever make. I scarcely know a more corrupt work.’ I thanked him for his 
correction. He went so far as to refuse to Fielding the great talents which are as- 
cribed to him, and broke out into a noble panegyric on his competitor Richardson, 
who, he said, was as superior to him in talents as in virtue, and whom he pronounced 
to be the greatest genius that has shed its lustre in this path of literature.’ How 
the sages differ! It is of this very Richardson whose morality is so lauded by John- 
son and Miss More (in vol. iv. p. 144), that Miss Hawkins speaks as of a writer, the 
loathsome and disgusting licentiousness of whose works should preclude not only 
women, but even men from reading them. If we had room, we should hope to show 
how much the faults of both these writers had been exaggerated. From her book on 
‘ Female Education,’ we should judge that Hannah More had read many books more 
dangerous than these. As we must leave the subject of Johnson, we may add, 
Hannah More relates, that Johnson told her the King (George III.) in his con- 
versation with him, enjoined him to add Spenser to his Lives of the Poets, a circum- 
stance not mentioned before? Nor were we before aware (v. p. 191) that Mrs. Bos- 
cawen got Spence’s anecdotes for Johnson. The anecdote, at p. 377, of Dr. Johnson 
and Mr. Winstanley is quite new to us. 

* See p. 146. ‘ Garrick put Johnson in such good spirits, that I never knew him so 
entertaining or more instructive. He was as brilliant as himself, and as good- 
humoured as any one else.’ 
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with me half an hour.’’**—But we must, to use a sportsman’s phrase ‘ draw 
bit,’ and restrain ourselves from the temptation of extracting every scrap of 
information concerning our great Lexicographer, moralist, and critic :—we 
must take the ‘minor pinks,’ and pass to the miniature portraits of the 
gallery.—Mr. Richard Berenger, the author of the History of Horsemanship, 
of whom we previously knew less than we ought, was a prime favourite-— 
every body's favourite—even Dr. Johnson’s. Mr. Corsican Boswell is a 
very agreeable good-natured man, who perfectly adores Johnson, but who 
is unfortunately given to the bottle ; and when flushed with the Tuscan 
grape makes impertinent speeches to young ladies.—Lord Camden is 
likened to an elderly physician, though there is something of genius about 
his nose.—Of Soame Jenyns we read, that there is a fine simplicity about 
him, and a meek innocent kind of wit, in Addison’s manner, which is very 
pleasant.—Of an old friend, Owent Cambridge, an anecdote is enclosed 
in the following remarks : —‘ Cumberland’s Odes are come out. I tried in 
vain to prevail on Mr. Cambridge to read them; but could not. He 
has a natural aversion to an ode, as some people have to a cat; one of 
them is pretty, but another contains a literal description of administering 
a dose of James's powders.’ t Mrs. Boscawen comes to see her in the 
Adelphi, with the Duchess (of Portland) in her gilt chariot and four foot- 
men, and this said Duchess turns out to be ‘Prior's noble lovely little 
Peggy,’ whose MS. Dialogues of the Dead we wish the illustrious House of 





* In the same strain, she says, at p. 72. ‘ Keeping bad company leads to all other 
bad things. I have got the headache to day by raking out with that gay libertine, 
Dr. Johnson. Do you know—I did not—that he wrote a greater portion of the 
Adventurers. De Lolme told me that he thought Johnson’s Political Pamphlets 
were the best things he had ever written.’ 

+ On a Parody of Lucian by O. Cambridge, in which Wilkes is put for Cesar, see 
p- 160. There is a misprint of Lucan for Lucian, p. 207. 

¢ On reading this passage, we turned to our copy of Cumberland’s Odes, which we 
had not read for many a year, and found the lines to which Hannah More alludes, 
in the ode to Dr. James. 


Come then, this wonder-working charm receive, 
The last command thy father has to give. 

* * * * * * 
The mother aids the draught, and as she aids it, prays. 

Soft awhile ! let all be still, 

And wait high Heaven’s disposing will. 

Now in each other’s eyes we stare 

With looks that ask if hope be there. 

Meanwhile, the magic drug, at strife 

With the detected foe of life, 

Runs to the heart, mounts to the brain, 

And visits each corrupted vein. 

Where’ er it comes bids tumult cease, 

And hail the messenger of Peace. 


‘In the margin of the other Ode, ‘ to the Sun’—we find a note of ours in pencil, 
written many years since :—‘‘ This poem bears a great similarity in many passages, to 
one of Hannah More’s poems—‘ The Complaint.’ The former of Cumberland’s two 
odes is turgid and violent, where he meant to be sublime, with too many expressions 
taken from Gray—-the second is flat and tame; they were dedicated to Romney the 
Painter, (4to 1796), and the dedication is employed in abuse of the Collectors of 
Antiques, in praise of the Orpheus of Mr. Dance, and the Mars and Venus of Mr. 
Bacon, which would do credit to Athens in its purest age: a foot note, however, 
informs us, that no purchaser of them could be found.’ 
] 
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Portland would condescend to publish. We learn, “that Garrick* sets the 
highest value on his time of any body she ever knew. From dinner to tea 
we laugh, chat, and talk nonsense: the rest of his time is generally 
devoted to study.” —The account of the trial of the Duchess of Kingston, is 
about as good in its way, as Gray's description of that of the Scotch Lords. 


‘¢ She was dressed in deep mourning, a 
black hood on her head, her hair mo- 
destly dressed and powdered, a black 
silk saque, with crape trimmings, black 
gauze deep ruffles, and black gloves. 
The Counsel spoke about an hour and a 
quarter each. Dunning’s manner is in- 
sufferably bad, coughing and spitting at 
every word; but his sense and expression 
pointed to the last degree: he made her 
Grace shed bitter tears. ‘4 . 43 
The fair victim had four virgins in white 
behind the bar. She imitated her great 
predecessor Mrs. Rudd, and affected to 
write very often, though I plainly per- 
ceived that she only wrote as they do 
their love epistles on the stage, without 
forming a letter. - ssf The 
Duchess has but small remains of that 
beauty of which Kings and Princes were 
once so enamoured. She looked very 
much like Mrs. Pritchard. She is large 
and ill-shaped. There was nothing white 
but her face, and had it not been for 
that, she would have looked like a bale of 


Our readers would not forgive us, 


bombazeen. I forgot to tell you, that 
the Duchess was taken ill, but performed 
it badly.—I have great satisfaction in 
telling you, that Elizabeth calling herself 
Duchess-dowager of Kingston, was this 
very afternoon undignified and unduch- 
essed, and very narrowly escaped being 
burnt in the hand. All the Peers, but 
two or three, who chose to withdraw, 
exclaimed with great emphasis,—‘ Guilty 
upon my honour’—except the Duke of 
N{ewcastle], who said—‘ Guilty, erro- 
neously, but not intentionally ;’ great non- 
sense, by the bye, but peers are privileged. 
This morning Lord Camden breakfasted 
with us, he was very entertaining. He 
is very angry that the Duchess of Kings- 
ton was not burned in the hand. He 
says, as he was once a professed lover of 
her, he thought it would look ill-natured 
and ungallant to propose it: but that 
he should have acceded to it, most 
heartily, though he believes he should 
have recommended a cold iron.”’ 


if we omitted to introduce to them 


an old and valued acquaintance—as one risen from the dead—‘ Yesterday 
good and dear Mrs. Boscawen came herself to fetch me to meet at dinnera 


lady I have long wished to see. 


intimate of Swift. 


This was Mrs. Delany. She was a Granville, 
and niece to the celebrated poet Lord Lansdown. 


She was the friend and 


She tells a thousand pleasaut anecdotes relative to the 


publication of the Tatler ; as to the Spectator, it is almost too modern for 


her to speak of it. 


She was in the next room, and heard the cries of 


alarm, when Guiscard stabbed Lord Oxford. In short, she is a living library 


of knowledge ; 


and time, which has so highly matured her judgment, has 
taken very little from her grace or her liveliness. 


She has invited me to 


visit her, a singular favour from one of her years} and character.” 
The death of Garrickt in 1779, with whose family Hannah More had 
been so long and so happily domesticated, formed, as the biographer justly 


observes, an zera in her life. 


From that time to her retreat at Cowslip- 








* There is an interesting account of Garrick’s representation of Hamlet, well 
worth perusal, but too long for our pages, at p. 86-7. 
+ A little after, H. More speaks of a tender friendship existing between Mrs. 


Delany and Mrs. Dashwood, of seventy years standing ! 


the Delia of Hammond’s Love Elegies. 


This Mrs. Dashwood was 


See a very pretty copy of verses written by 


Mrs. Delany at 84 years of age, in vol i. p. 392. 
~ We do not know what the Malones and Giffords of the present day will say to 





the following passage of H. More:—‘‘The gentlemen of the Museum came on 
Saturday to fetch poor Mr. Garrick’s legacy of the old plays and curious black 
letter books, though they were not things to be read, and are only valuable to antiqua- 
ries for their age and scarcity.’’ It does not appear that Garrick knew much about 


them—/ow he got many of them is a mystery. 


Gent. Mac. 


Vor. Il. Cc 
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green, an interval of about five years, she gradually proceeded in redeem- 
ing her time, and detaching herself from all her engagements, which, how- 
ever agreeable to her taste and talents, “kept her from answering the 
higher vocation which summoned her to the service of the soul, and to 
labour of love !"’ Not only the “ gaiety of nations was eclipsed,” by the 
death of this very singularly accomplished person, but the brilliancy of the 
domestic hearth had faded away. Hannah More still resided with the 
good and charming Mrs. Garrick: and the even tenour of her days is thus 
described.—‘‘ My way of life is very different from what it used to be, you 
must not therefore expect much entertainment from my letters. After 
breakfast I go to my own apartment for several hours, where I read, 
work, and write. I almost look on a morning visit as an immorality. At 
four, we dine ; at six, we have coffee; at eight, tea, when we have some- 
times a lounger or two of quality ; at ten, we have sallad and fruits. Each 
has her book, which we read without any restraint, as if we were alone, 
without apologies or speech-making. Again, ‘‘ We never see a human face 
but each other's. Though in such deep retirement, [ am never dull: be- 
cause I am not reduced to the fatigue of entertaining dunces, or being 
obliged to listen to them. We dress like a couple of Scaramouches, dis- 
pute like a couple of Jesu'ts, eat like a couple of aldermen, walk like a 
couple of porters, and read as muchas any two doctors of either University.” 

We had expected, we hardly knew why, to have found not a little con- 
cerning Miss Burney in this book, as well as those whose characters are of 
such interest in her Memoirs—but her name is almost a blank, though it 
appears that Hannah More was well acquainted with her. In 1779, she 


says, ‘I was asked yesterday to meet Dr. Burney and Evelina at Mrs. 
Reynolds's, but was engaged at home. 


This Evelina is an extraordinary 
girl. Sheis not more than twenty, of a very retired disposition ; and how 
she picked up her knowledge of nature and low life, her Brangtons, and 
her St. Giles’s gentry, is astonishing !’ 

We could not help laughing at quite a new Commentary that has ap- 
peared on the well-known Couplet of Pope. 


And thou, brave Cobham, to thy latest breath 
Shall feel the ruling passion strong in death. 


‘¢T dined at Mrs, Boscawen’s the other 
day, very pleasantly, for Beranger was 
there, and was all himself, all chivalry 
and blank verse, and anecdote. He told 
me some curious stories of Pope, with 
whom he used to spend the summer at 
his uncle’s, Lord Cobham, of whom Pope 
asserts, you know, that he would feel 


that ‘Save my country, Heaven !’ would be 
his last words. But what shows that 
Pope was not so good a prophet as a 
poet, was, that in his (Lord Cobham’s 
last moments, not being able to carry 

glass of jelly to his mouth, he was in 
such a passion, feeling his own weakness, 
that he threw jelly, glass, and all into 


the ruling passion strong in death, and . Lady Cobham’s face, and expired ! ”’ 


Before we leave our favourite Poet of Twickenham, we will endeavour 
to remove one weed from off his grave-—Hannah More mentions, that 
dining with Lord Bathurst, he entertained her with anecdotes of Boling- 
broke and Pope. ‘‘ He entirely exculpated Pope from any evil intention in 
printing the Patriot King, which excited Bolingbroke’s hatred so much after 
Pope's death.” to this opinion, which is of weight, we most fully join our's, 
though it is but as a feather in the scale: if this act of Pope’s was an act 
of perfidy, then all his enthusiastic and unbounded expressions of admira- 
tion of Bolingbroke, were all—one lie. We know nothing which could 
persuade us to such a belief. 
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Among the elegant tributes of admiration from men of genius and 
learning which our authoress was in the habit of receiving, it is impossible 
to pass over the following from the pen of that accomplished and excellent 
scholar Bishop Lowth; and our readers may be assured that they are 
rather more genuine than some Sermons that have been lately assigned to 
him. Miss More in return sent the Bishop some verses on Mother 
Bunch's tales : 

Hann& More, 

Virgini, pie, erudite, eleganti, ingenio, facundia et sapientia pariter illustri. 

Omnes Sulpiciam legant puelle, 
Omnes hanc pueri legant senesque, 
Omnes hanc hilares et hanc severi, 
Que palmam geminas tulit per artes 
Et vincte pede vocis et solute. 
Cujus qui pede legerit soluta 
Nullam dixerit esse tersiorem. 
Cujus Carmina qui bene estimarit, 
Nullam dixerit esse sanctiorem. 
Huic adsunt Charites, faventque Muse, 
Dum sic pectora virginum tenella 
Pulchris imbuit artibus, sequaces 
Exemplo monitis, amore, nutu 
Informans animos. Stiloque signat 
Mox ventura quod Addisonianis 
Possint secula comparare chartis.’’ 


It is with melancholy feelings that, as we advance in the narrative of 
Hannah More's life, we find our old and venerable companions falling 
‘ through the broken arches of the bridge of life,’ and a novel race creep- 
ing out one by one into notice, like the early stars of evening, and rising 
when the great luminary has set. Instead of the names of Garrick and 
Burke, and Johnson and Gibbon, we have that ‘ young gentleman Mr. 
Wilberforce,’ and Dr. Kennicott, and Bp. Porteus, and H. Walpole and 
Cowper's friend Mr. Newton, and the pleasantest of the peerage ‘ Lord 
Stormont ;’ and a most clever and superior correspondent, Sir W. Pepys, 
the Lzlius of the Bas-bleus, whose letters form one of the gems of the 
book, and whose character is drawn in most attractive colours.* His 
clear, serene, unclouded old age, seems to have realized all that fine moral 
and imaginative picture which Tully has drawn. Not so the next portrait 
whom we must introduce to notice—the rattle at the end of the serpent's 
tail, is highly amusing. ‘ Being here, naturally reminds me to speak of 
Mrs. Macauley. I feel extremely scandalized at her conduct, and yet I 
did not esteem her. I knew her to be absurd, vain, and affected ; but 
never could have suspected her of the indecent, and I am sorry to say 
profligate, turn which her late actions and letters have betrayed. The 
men do so rejoice and exult, that it is really provoking; yet have they no 
real cause for triumph, for this woman is far from being any criterion by 
which to judge of the whole sex. She was not feminine either in her 
writings, or her manners. She was only a good clever man. Did I ever 
tell you an answer her daughter once made me? Desirous from civility to 
take some notice of her, and finding she was reading Shakspeare, I asked 
her if she was not delighted with many parts of King John? ‘ I never read 





* Mr. Pepys’s ignorance of the design of the papers on Pastorals by Pope, in the 
Guardian (see his Letter, vol. i. p. 301) is singular. It is not surprising that Heyne 
made the same mistake. See our review of Crabbe in the last Number. 
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the Kings, Ma'am, was the truly characteristic reply. This is excellent, 
but we shall match the republican Miss, with a story of a royal Master. 
Mythology Bryant told me an amusing anecdote of one of the little 
Princes. He had been that morning to Windsor to present his book. 
He was met in the antechamber by the youngest of them, who begged to 
look at it. When it was put into his hands, he held it upside down, and 
glancing his eyes for a moment over the pages, returned it with an air of 
important graciousness, pronouncing it—excellent !" Was this the Duke 
of Sussex, and did his great love of books arise from this auspicious com- 
mencement ?’ Our authoress’s acquaintance consisted so much of the é/ite 
of wit and talent, that we find many pages thickly powdered with the falling 
sparkles of their conversational powers. We forget whether H. Walpole, 
who stored up George Selwyn’s jokes in the same drawers, and with the 
same care, with his miniatures and other rarities, has preserved the fol- 
lowing: “ Lord Pembroke came in laughing,—I asked what diverted 
him, he told me he had met George Selwyn, who found himself very much 
annoyed in the streets with chimney-sweeping boys; they were very 
clamorous, surrounded, daubed, and persecuted him ; in short, would not 
let him go till they had forced money from him. At length he made them 
a low bow and cried, ‘ Gentlemen, | have often heard of the majesty of 
the people, I presume your highnesses are in court mourning.’ ” 

We should however be justly liable to censure, were we to pause here, 
contented with having represented Mrs. More as both enjoying and 
enlivening the circles of literature, and rising in favour and reputation 
with the most eminent persons of her age, by her manners and talents, as 
well as with the public by her works; a far higher meed of praise 
remains yet to be bestowed. The strong understanding of this estimable 
person was never misled, nor her solid principles of what was right ever 
loosened, by the affection and applause of the world that were ever at her 
feet, by the “lust of the eye and the pride of life.’ Even amidst the 
brightest and best scenes of enjoyment, and amid gratifications which none 
would consider as passing the bounds of prudence and propriety, her heart 
remained ever apart and communing within itself : 

‘¢ The heart distrusting, ask’d if this be joy.’’ 

Soon after the period we have been considering, she withdrew herself 
gradually from the society of her former friends and benefactors, and 
devoted all the energies of her well-regulated and well-informed mind to 
the instruction and improvement of her fellow-creatures, by word and 
deed, addressing the wealthy and the great in a variety of eloquent and 
well-reasoned publications ; instructing the poor and needy by exertions 
that never wearied, and supplying their temporal wants by a charity 
that increased in proportion as the demands upon it multiplied, while her 
chief, or rather sole relaxation was found in cultivating and adorning her 
garden which she had made, as she so expresses it, in a letter to a friend : 
“I spend almost my whole time in my little garden, ‘ which mocks my 
scant manuring.” From morn to noon, from noon to dewy eve,’ [ am em- 
ployed in raising dejected pinks, and reforming disorderly honeysuckles.” 

Though many persons will differ from her in some of her principles and 
tenets, and though some may object to the severity of her practical views, 
yet all must admire and love the unspotted purity of her mind, the affec- 
tionate warmth of her heart, and the active benevolence of her life. 
There can be no difference or dispute on these points. ; and we can only 
lament that we are obliged to leave scenes undescribed that would gladden 
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the heart of the philanthropist ; and to pass over unnoticed, long years 
nay decades of unwearied charity, meeting the claims of want under every 
variety of demand, amid the opposition of the selfish, and the calumnies of 
the malignant. She may well be said to have gone through “ evil 
report,” who was publicly denounced from the pulpit as a disaffected, 
vicious, seditious woman; who was with Hatfield in his attack on the 
King ; who kept assassins in her pay—who fomented the desire of war— 
and lastly, who was concerned with Charlotte Cordoy in the murder of 
Murat!! Surely!“ the force of folly could no further go,” against one 
whose life had been spent in the attempt to reform profligate ignorance, to 
recall presumptuous apostacy, and to remove spiritual degradation. 

We are not writing a history of H. More, which can best be read in her 
own works, and in the pages of her faithful biographer, else could we 
have enlarged with delight on the calm enjoyments, the tranquil occupa- 
tions, and the high duties of her domestic life, which sisterly affection 
heightened, which piety sanctified, and conscience approved. How quiet, 
but how deep was the love which bound this little happy female family in 
its golden chain! How pure and how true it was, was not only seen in the 
unbroken pleasure of their lives, and in their tender respect for each 
other, but in the calmness and content with which they submitted to their 
separation in death. “ Some natural tears they dropt, but wip'd them 
soon,’’ as one by one they fell asleep in full maturity of age, with affec- 
tions unimpaired, and hearts uninjured by the world. -Their's was no 
worldly regret, no forlorn and unsupported grief ; they sorrowed not like 
those who have no hope. It is said, we believe, that there is no solid and 
substantial joy but what must have been long foreseen and prepared. 
However that may be, whether true generally or not, we are sure that the 
gladness and hope and joy of the departing spirit, must have been 
prepared by a long surrender of itself, when that surrender was the most 
difficult task it could perform, and the most costly sacrifice it could make. 

If a speck, a single speck, was seen in the pure mirror of her fading 
mind, of whose departure from the living we are now speaking; if a cloud, 
a dimness, passed across the serene light of the long and golden evening 
of her days,—let us feel and acknowledge that it is another memento, for 
ever wanted, to remind us that in the midst of strength we are in weak- 
ness, and that in a world of trial even our noblest exertions cannot be 
separated from the imperfect and frail machinery by which they are 
moved. She who never suffered the activity of her intellect to slumber, 
who woke at every call of duty, and listened for every tender whisper of 
conscience, whose moral and spiritual powers were alike in exercise and 
controul ;—she was fated to feel, in common with some of the greatest 
minds, that her task was done before the night of life had descended, and 
for a few seasons she was left upon earth to afford a delightful though 
pensive gratification to the sympathies of her friends, in watching over her 
wants, who had lived to watch for all; in preserving from anxiety and 
danger that heart that never faltered nor failed; and in supplying, as far 
as they could, the placejof those exhausted energies which had prematurely 
perished before the task of love had closed. We were in hopes to have 
found room to say something more peculiarly on the literary merits of 
Hannah More's works, but we must forbear. Her Poetical talents we do 
not estimate highly, though much extolled by Johnson; her Vers de 
Société are the best ; her politics are very shallow, and her eulogies on the 
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good king, the good queen, and the good bishop, will meet with no favour 
in these uncourtly and degenerate days; but her Prose works are distin- 
guished for soundness of argument, justness of thought, solidity of reflec- 
tion, and fullness of illustration. There is a moral eloquence that elevates 
them ; an earnestness and force that comes upon us with the conviction 
of truth; this, together with the choice of the subjects, and that tone of 
general censure which never fails to please, made her as popular a moralist 
in her day, as the Estimate had made Brown in the age preceding. Inde- 
pendently of the great merit of her writings, a lady setting up as the 
monitor of the age was sure to attract curiosity and admiration ; but 
when Bishops patronized and Queens approved, the success was certain ; 
as probably not a single person ever appropriated the censure that was so 
widely diffused. Her language is in general select, and her style harmo- 
nious ; if it has defects, it is perhaps in a want of flexibility and variety. 
It more resembles Johnson’s than Addison’s, and indeed it was formed 
during the time when the Rambler and Adventurer were in the highest 
reputation ; hence perhaps, we find that she uses learned and long words 
brought from the ancient languages, when a purer Saxon idiom* would 
have imparted more ease and elegance ; but though sometimes incorrect, 
her style is free from all affectation, all tawdry, and all tinsel; and is as far as 
possible from anything approaching to Miss Seward, or Miss Jane Porter, 
or even Milady Morgan herself:—her Letters are written with grace, 
vivacity, and politeness ; and are rich beyond any book that has been 
lately published, in recollections of literature, and anecdotes of literary 
men. We are afraid, that with this work the volumes which could unfold to 
us the spirit of the Johnsonian age, are for ever closed; the flood of time 
has risen ; the giants who were on earth in those days, are departed ; and 
the latest foot-step printed on the sand, is that of Hannah More, whose 
name will descend to posterity as one among the “ devout and honourable 
women,’ of whom England we trust possesses “ not a few.” 

With regard to the manner in which the book is edited, we have not 
much to say. Mrs. More’s voluminous correspondence, and the fortunate 
preservation of her letters, has made her, her own biographer ; and seldom 
even is there a necessity for supplying by narrative the intervals of her more 
interesting letters. - Her editor's religious principles are in accordance 
with those of the person whose life he has published ; but they are more 
positively declared, and more severely watched: his coarse, we fear we 
must also add, his almost brutal attack on the memory of the late Lord 





* If, when Mrs. More speaks of ‘a Mr. B—, the poet of urns and obelisks,’ 
visiting her, she means Mr. Lisle Bowles, we pronounce at once and decidedly that 
she must have been unable to estimate-some of the most beautiful and refined and 
touching poetry in the English language. We hope some one else was meant than 
the honoured bard of Bremhill. 

+ How could all Miss More’s learned friends, critics, bishops, and lexicographers, 
let her use such a barbarism as—‘ Eulogium’—which she does constantly,—or ‘ the 
saturnine coolness of a geometrical calculation.’ There are also some mistakes in 
points of /earning in her works (but she confesses she had no pretensions to learning), 
but which are not worth pointing out, at least in this place. We find, from p. 406 of 
the first volume, that the anecdote of Glover the poet destroying Mr. West’s bed of 
tulips in a ‘ furor Poeticus,’ and which we think was first mentioned by Mr. Southey 
in print, is Miss More’s property: the Laureate probably received it from her. 
There are some strange mistakes in this book (as vol. iii. p. 500) ‘ Parson’s dialogue 
between Hagley, for Porson and Hayley ; and Grenville’s Ode to Indifference for 
Greville’s !! 
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Orford,* we shrink from with disgust ; and his parallel between Corinne 
and Ceelebs is one that would have been avoided by every person of taste 
and feeling: of the sincerity of Mr. Roberts's opinions, of the warmth 
of his devotional feelings, and the rectitude of his moral judgment, no 
doubt can be entertained ; we only wish that they had been tempered with 
that gentleness and meekness and indulgence, that added such a grace 
to the virtues of her whom he lamented and loved, whom for self-denial in 
conduct, for sacrifice of ease to duty, for active principles of virtue, and 
unspotted purity of heart, he has justly held up as a model to the Christian 
world ; and who has herself pronounced that “ gentleness is the fruit of 
piety.” ; 





DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 
(Resumed from Vol. II. p. 233.) 


1808. July 23. Went tothe theatre in the evening, to see Miss Baillie’s 
De Montford, which went off very heavily. One is at first amazed that what 
reads so well, should act so ill; the capital failing appears to be that the 
characters describe the passions and sentiments which they ought to 
exhibit. This will be pardoned in the perusal, but in representation 
becomes glaringly unnatural, and insufferably dull. 

Aug.5. Finished the historical department and chronicle of Annual 
Register, 1794. The eulogy on Burke's son in the chronicle, though 
something in Burke’s manuer, is evidently not from him. By whom is it 
written? I am surprised the afflicted father should not have poured out his 
soul upon this topic, in a work he had so long and zealously patronized. 

Sept. 12. Finished Zouch’s Life of Sir Philip Sydney, a feeble com- 
position. Prentice dined with us, returning from White's funeral—not 
mentioned in his will; remarked that on these occasions there is the 
melancholy satisfaction of ascertaining in what real degree of esteem you 
have have been held by professed friends. 

Sept. 14. Read Duppa’s Life of Michael Angelo, a piece of biography 
utterly unworthy of the subject. Roscoe has treated the same in a smaller 
compass, with far more spirit. Duppa, as Roscoe J think did before him, 
speculates on M. Angelo’s being the remote cause of the Reformation, 
by occasioning the rebuilding of St. Peter's, and the consequent profuse 
sale of indulgences. Duppa, who is a great stickler for the beau ideal, 
states a distinctive character of M. Angelo and the antient sculptors ; 
that the former made ideal beauty and aggregate form subservient to 
expression, the Jatter made expression and animated feelings subservient 
to form. One is delighted in finding in M. Angelo, a natural, erect and 
independent spirit, as simple and sublime as his genius, in this respect 
how different from our ——! 

Oct. 28. Read the first seven of Paley’s posthumous sermons ; the 
first and third are on a subject, which Hume has treated with his usual 
penetration ; ‘the strange indifference of firm believers to their destiny in 





* This attack on Lord Orford by the Editor, is absolutely written in defiance of 
Miss More’s having dedicated one of her works to him, in which she speaks of the 
agreeable information she had received from his writings ; and adds, ‘ that among the 
brilliant and lively things she heard from him, she never remembers to have heard an 
unkind or ungenerous one, and adds her feeble testimony to the temperate use he 
made of his wit, guided by politeness, and directed by humanity.’ To what unseemly 
lengths will not bigotry and violence drive even persons of sense and breeding! 
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a future state.’ I remark one distinguishing excellence in Paley, which 
has a powerful effect in winning confidence ; he is never so engrossed with a 
view he is taking of a subject, as not to be disposed to give due con- 
sideration and weight to its other bearings. 

Oct. 7. Perused Hutchinson's Memoirs. What days of romance were 
those when a grave gentleman actually expires for grief and anguish at 
the decease of a gentleman whom he never heard of, but from the de- 
ploration of the loss ; and when that mirror of excellence Col. Hutchinson 
himself, becomes smitten with his lady, and sickens at her supposed 
marriage, long before he saw her—merely from report. Yet, from former 
experience of something analogous, I believe devoutly that all this‘is in 
nature. Mrs. H.'s account of her husband's first passion for her is given 
with much simplicity and tenderness ; one is amazed how much devotion 
mingled itself with all the feelings of this day; her view of political or 
rather religious affairs from the Reformation to the long Parliament is 
very interesting. One gets by the narrative at the root of the feelings 
of the times on the subject. The fashionable Protestant doctrine of 
passive obedience to princes, she considers as originating in opposition to 
the mad prostrating -doctrines of its enthusiastic members, the Munster 
Anabaptists, &c.; and Elizabeth’s execution of that Jezebel Mary Queen of 
Scots, to the danger from a Papist successor to the English throne. 
There are many passages of most beautiful writing, as when she talks of 
the thunder in 1639 heard rattling afar off, and flashes penetrating the 
most obscure woods, forerunners of the storm which next year was more 
apparent, and of the mischief “‘ when hands which were made only for 
distaffs, affect the management of sceptres.” The passage too respecting 
Buckingham is fine. ‘‘ That he seemed an unhappy exhalation drawn up 
from the earth, not only to cloud the setting but the rising sun.” The pious 
and candid Mrs. Hutchinson almost invariably denominates the royal party, 
“debosht malignants,’ and her own, “ the godly.” The account of 
Colonel Thornhagh’s death, at the battle of Preston, is a fine history 
piece, and may be placed beside Wolfe's. It is curious to observe how 
seriously she ascribes all impulses on extraordinary occasions to a call from 
the Lord. ‘The Colonel sought this call by prayer, in sitting in judgment 
on Charles the First ; what a fertile field for delusion and hypocrisy. 
Cromwell's irresistible powers of cajoling are exemplified by many anec- 
dotes most important to a life of h'm. 

Oct. 25. Began Mad. Cottin’s Mathilde: the style and sentiments are 
pure and delicate, but appear tame and feeble beside the glowing colours 
of Corinne ; the infant passion scarcely felt and not recognized, gradually 
rising by imperceptible accretions in the bosom of Mathilde, is designed 
with exquisite delicacy ; but on the whole there is too much refinement 
of sentiment, and the occasional descriptions of natural scenery are much 
too elaborate, and put on like studies from another hand, instead of 
springing naturally from the circumstances in which they occur. As one 
proceeds, the extravagance of the fiction, rendered more insupportable by 
being grafted upon fact, gradually damps and extinguishes that interest, 
which length of narrative has a natural tendency to cherish, and one 
hurries over the latter volumes with impatience to reach the close. In 
the 27th chap. is ajust reflection which I do not remember to have seen so 
fully exhibited—I] n’ya de vraies et durables jouissances que celles que 
les longues esperances ont achetées, passant en un instant du desir au 
bonheur, nous passerions en un instant du bonheur au degoft, et du 
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degofit 4 la mort peut-étre, car elle est moins cruelle’ que lui. Ainsi 
un jour aurait suffi pour devorer notre rapide existence, et souvent encore 
l'aurions nous etrouvé trop long. 

Nov. 7. Called on Clubbe yesterday before dinner ; in a hideous state ; 
afraid to die, and terrified by his apprehension into a persuasion that he 
must ; expressed himself quite satisfied with his reasoning, and practice in 
his profession. 

Nov. 20. Read the first piece in the collection of Paley’s Tracts. 
Considerations on subscription ; a most exquisite morceau of controversial 
writing, replete with keen and just criticism, but nothing after Paley's 
manner, except in viewing a topic and an argument with its exact limita- 
tions, and various bearings ; a species of discernment of inestimable use in 
conflict with a loose writer. I should not have expected that Paley would 
have taken so decided a part in favour of full freedom of inquiry, and 
against subscription to Articles. He would have the pulpit like the press, 
restricted solely to subsequent reprehension, and not by the imposition of 
any previous limitation. He speaks very happily of the advantage of 
altering our Articles, “in freeing the governors of the Church from the 
difficulty of defending some of its decayed fortifications, and the indecency 
of destroying them.” 

Nov. 27. A wretched day, never stirred out; read the first three of 
Paley’s Sermons, collected in his Tracts. The first delivers some very 
judicious cautions against applying scriptural expressions, which were only 
applicable at the time they were delivered, to present circumstances,— 
Regeneration—for example, (which might truly be applied to the state of 
a person converted to Christianity), to any supposed sudden change in a 
person, brought up and professing the Christian religion, when it can have 
no place. The second gives some excellent advice to young clergymen— 
from the third, Burke seems to have taken the argument in his Reflections, 
in favour of different orders of the Church, as adapting ministers of religion 
to the different ranks of civil society ;* and perhaps the spirit of his remark 
on ballasting the vessel, according to circumstances in which she is placed, 
may have been borrowed from a subsequent recommendation, on the doc- 
trines to be proposed, or discontinued, according to the prevailing propen- 
sity of their minds at the time. 

Nov. 28. Beautiful effect of the setting sun pouring its bright efful- 
gence on the town, relieved by the azure hills, and mountain-like clouds. 
Yet I am still of a fixed opinion, that in engravings, drawings, and paint- 
ings, the sky is usually made too forcible,t solid, and substantial, for the 
ground. 

Dec. 15. Finished Franklin’s Works.—Priestley’s closing letter, giving 
an account of Franklin’s character and conduct, is highly interesting. Of 





* Cowper’s severe strictures on this position of Paley, in his Letters, is probably 
known to most of our readers. Had Paley taken different ground, and argued ab- 
stractedly, that such a variety of orders in the church would be advantageous, his 
argument would have been right ; his error lay, in asserting absolutely, that the 
different orders of the church perform distinct duties to distinct ranks of society, 
which is perfectly false.—Eb. 

+ Does Mr. Green intend to say, that the sky, in paintings in general, is too sub- 
stantially painted to imitate nature; or does he mean, to produce its proper 
effect in a picture? If the latter, it would convey a general censure on landscape 
painters ; if ‘the former, it is answered by Joshua Reynolds completely in his Lec- 
tures.—Ep. 


Gent. Mage. Vot. III. D 
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Franklin's wish to preserve the connection between America and Bri-- 
tain, I possess stronger evidence than any he has adduced. His narra- 
tive of the circumstances attending, and the mode in which Franklin 
received Wedderburn's severe and cutting philippic, on the examination 
before the Privy Council, is inestimable ; simplicity and sagacity appear 
to have been the two distinguishing traits of Franklin's character. 

Dec. 16. Began Warburton’s Letters to Hurd, and read them with 
much eagerness. A rich repast, replete with bold and original thoughts, 
acute criticism, profound reflections, daring paradoxes, boastful exulta- 
tions, ingenious and frank ayowals, fervent demonstrations of friendly 
regard, strains of manly and indignant eloquence, strokes of true and 
genuine humour, coarse and contemptuous invectives on his enemies, and 
traits, which evince throughout his eager and jealous desire of literary 
dominion: bringing out in high relief the lineaments of character admirably 
and forcibly depicted by Parr in his preface and dedication, as Hurd's 
deferential and adulatory letters, occasionally inserted, do his. Warburton’s 
and Hurd’s, different and opposite as their characters are in many respects, 
seem formed by nature to have been dovetailed to each other ; incorporated 
they might have formed one capital whole. The lights thrown by these 
letters on the literary history of the period, are above measure interesting. 
Parr must be infinitely delighted with the perusal of them. 

Dec. 17. Finished the perusal of Warburton’s Letters. The gradual 
decay of mind evinced in the later letters, exhibits a most afflicting spec- 
tacle ; we watch, as we go along, expiring genius. Warburton (Lett. 3.) 
considers Petronius’s curiosa felicitas, as consisting in using the simplest 
language with dignity, and the most adorned with ease. He is confident 
that nothing but the light (Lett. 17) derived from Prophecy can support 
Christianity in its present circumstances. Berkeley, (Lett. 20) he calls 
a great man, and the only visionary whom he knew as great. Enthusiasm 
(Lett. xl) he defines—‘ such an irregularity of mind as makes us give a 
stronger assent to the conclusions than the evidences shall warrant.” 
His plan of attacking his own work, preparatory to a defence of it, against 
threatened attacks (Lett xlvii) is curious and instructive. Nothing can 
be more felicitous than his badinage on a grand tour round St. James’s 
Park, (Lett. 1x). In letter 84, he imparts to Hurd the cause of the 
origin (which the latter afterwards adopted in his Dialogues) of Protestant 
divines preaching the duties of divine right and non-resistance, in oppo- 
sition to the Papal assumed power of deposition. Speaking of the Divine 
Legation, he solemnly affirms (Lett. 95) ‘that he shall never wittingly 
advance one falsehood, or conceal, or disguise one truth.’ If this be 
believed, he must have had vast powers of self-preservation, and his tem- 
perament favours this belief—‘ Fit and right—(he remarks, (Lett. 45) in 
politics are two things, though in morals but one. —Hurd (Lett. 150) 
appears to have been taken in by the morality of the New Heloise, on its 
first appearance, and Warburton in the next follows ; but seems well 
acquainted with the character of Rousseau, so far as it had then (1761) 
developed itself. In Let. 183, he delivers this maxim, ‘‘ In your commerce 
with the great, if you would have it turn to your advantage, endeavour, 
when the person is of great ability, to make him satisfied with you: when, 
of none, with himself.” He seems (Lett. 23!) to have received the fatal 
disclosure, in which Gil Blas so failed with the Archbishop of Grenada, with 

t composure and complacency, and to have yielded without a struggle. 
Warburton’s abuses of his enemies are horrid. Hume is consigned to the 
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Pillory in his first curious notice of him, (Lett. 6, 1749,) and afterwards, 
(Lett. 100, 1757,) he is described as possessing a more wicked heart than he 
ever met with. Johnson's remarks (he says), on his Commentaries on 
Shakspeare (Lett. 175,)* are full of insolence and malignant reflections, 
which, had they not in them as much folly as malignity, he would have 
reason to be offended with.’ Priestley, (Lett. 220) is ‘that wretched 
fellow. The gloomy and malignant Jortin, (Lett. 227) dies of eating his 
own heart. Evanson, (235) is a convicted innovator. Walpole, an insuf- 
ferable coxcomb. Spence, a poor creature: and dunces and blockheads 
thunder through his epistles without number. Yet it is impossible not, on 
the whole, to admire Warburton’s heart as well as genius, as they are 
poured forth in these artless but vigorous effusions. Hurd’s character as 
a man, whatever he might hope from the association with his illustrious 
friend, must be greatly sunk by their publication. 

Dec. 31. Douce affirms, in his Illustrations of Shakspeare, that Cupid's 
blindness is not warranted by the authority of any ancient* classical 
author, and that Chaucer is the first English writer who has noticed it. 





HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. By SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 
Characters of the Members of the Cabinet, in the Reign of James the Second. 


As Sir James Mackintosh’s History of the Revolution is at present only 
to be obtained by the purchase of a volume which is large and expensive, 
it has been considered advisable to extract from it one of its most finished 
and attractive parts—the Historical Characters. These portraits are 
drawn with knowledge and discrimination; and the skill and elegance 
with which they are designed, will place them in no inferior situation, 
beside those of Clarendon and Hume. It is, however, to be hoped that 
the late work of this eloquent and enlightened writer, will be given to the 
public in a cheaper and more commodious form, separate from the very 
imperfect biography which accompanics it; and from the continuation, 
which proceeds from the pen of a person, whose political opinions are not 
at all in accordance with the sentiments entertained by the Historian. 


EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 


Robert Spencer, Earl of Sunderland, who soon acquired the chief 
ascendancy in this administration, entered on public life with all the ex- 
ternal advantages of birth and fortune. His father fell in the Royal 
army at the battle of Newbury, with those melancholy forebodings of 
danger from the victory of his own party, which filled the breasts of the 
more generous Royalists, and which on the same occasion saddened the 
dying moments of Lord Falkland. His mother was Lady Dorothy Sydney, 
celebrated by Waller under the name of Sacharissa. He was early em- 
ployed in diplomatic missions, where he acquired the political knowledge, 
insinuating address, and polished manners, which are Jearnt in that school, 
together with the subtlety, dissimulation, flexibility of principle, indif- 
ference on questions of constitutional policy, and impatience of the re- 





* Consult ‘ Chartarii Imagines Deorum qui ab Antiquis celebantur,’ p. 331, 4to. If 
Mr. Douce means by blindness, Cupid’s eyes being bandaged, he is certainly in error. 
If Cupid’s blindness is not authorised by the ancients, when is it first mentioned? 
for Petrarch, in one of his Latin Poems, alludes to it, 

Non oculis captum, Pharetra sed enim, atque sagittis, 
Armatum.—Eb. 
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straints of popular government, which have been sometimes contracted by 
English Ambassadors in the course of a long intercourse with the minis- 
ters of absolute Princes. A faint and superficial preference of thefgeneral 
principles of civil liberty, was blended in a manner not altogether unusual 
with his diplomatic vices. He seems to have gained the support of the 
Duchess of Portsmouth to the administration formed by the advice of Sir 
William Temple, and to have then gained the confidence of that incompa- 
rable person, who possessed all the honest arts of a negotiator. He gave 
an early earnest of the inconstancy of an over-refined character, by fluctu- 
ating between the exclusion of the Duke of York, and the limitation of 
the Royal prerogative. He was removed from the administration for his 
yote on the bill of exclusion. ‘The love of office soon prevailed over his 
feeble spirit of independence, and he made his peace with the Court, by 
the medium of the Duke of York, who had long been well disposed to 
him ; and of the Duchess of Portsmouth, who found no difficulty in recon- 
ciling the King to a polished as well as a pliant courtier, an accomplished 
negotiator, and a minister more versed in foreign affairs than any of his 
colleagues. Negligence and profusion bound him to office by stronger 
though coarser ties than those of ambition. He lived in an age when a 
delicate purity in pecuniary matters had not begun to have a general 
influence on statesmen; and when a sense of personal honour, growing out 
of long habits of co-operation and friendship, had not yet contributed to 
secure them against political inconstancy. He was one of the most dis- 
tinguished of a species of men who perform a part more important than 
noble in great events; who by powerful talents, captivating manners, and 
accommodating opinions, by a quick discernment of critical moments in 
the rise and fall of parties, by not deserting a cause till the instant before 
it is universally discovered to be desperate, and by a command of expe- 
dients and connections which render themvaluable to every new possessor 
of power, find means to cling to office, or to recover it, and who, though 
they are the natural offspring of quiet and refinement, often creep through 
stormy revolutions without being crushed. Like the best and most pru- 
dent of his class, he appears not to have betrayed the secrets of the friends 
whom he abandoned, and never to have complied with more evil than was 
necessary to keep his power. His temper was without rancour ; he must 
be acquitted of prompting, or even preferring the cruel acts which were 
perpetrated under his administration: deep designs and premeditated 
treachery were irreconcileable both with his indolence and his impetuo- 
sity ; and there is some reason to believe that, in the midst of total indif- 
ference about religious opinions, he retained to the end some degree of 
that preference for civil liberty which he might have derived from the 
example of his ancestors, and the sentiments of some of his early connec- 
tions.* 
EARL OF ROCHESTER. 


Lawrence Hyde, Earl of Rochester, the younger son of the Earl of Cla- 
rendon, was Lord Sunderland's most formidable competitor for the chief 
direction of public affairs. He owed this importance rather to his position 
and connections than to his abilities, which however were by no means 
contemptible. He was the undisputed leader of the Tory party, to whose 


* On the fall of Sunderland, see continuation of Mackintosh, p. 450. 
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highest principles in Church and State, he showed a constant and probably 
a conscientious attachment. He had adhered to James in every variety of 
fortune, and was the uncle of the Princesses Mary and Anne, who seemed 
likely in succession to inherit the crown. He was a fluent speaker, and 
appears to have possessed some part of his father's talents as a writer. 
He was deemed sincere and upright, and his private life was not stained 
by any vice, except violent paroxysms of anger, and an excessive indul- 
gence in wine,-then scarcely deemed a fault. “ His infirmities,” says one 
of the most zealous adherents of his party, “ were passion, in which he 
would swear like a Cutter, and the indulging himself in wine; but.his party 
was that of the Church of England, of whom he had the honour for many 
years to be accounted the head.’”’** The impetuosity of his temper con- 
curred with his opinions on government, in prompting him to rigorous 
measures. He disdained the forms and details of business, and it was his 
maxim to prefer only Tories, without regard to their qualifications for 
office. “ Do you not think,” said he to Lord Keeper Guildford, “ that I 
could understand any business in a month ?"’ “ Yes, my Lord,” answered 
the Lord Keeper, “ but I believe you would understand it better in two 
months.” Even his personal defects and unreasonable maxims, were calcu- 
lated to attach adherents to him as a chief, and he was well qualified to be 
the leader of a party ready to support all the pretensions of any king who 
spared the Protestant establishments. 


MARQUIS OF HALIFAX. 


Sir George Saville, created Marquis of Halifax by Charles the Second, 
claims the attention of the historian rather by his brilliant genius, by the 
singularity of his character, and by the great part which he acted in the 
events which preceded and followed, than by his political importance, 
during the short period in which he held office under James. In his youth, 
he appears to have combined the opinions of a republicant with the most 
refined talents of a polished courtier. The fragments of his writings which 
remain, show such poignant and easy wit, such lively sense, so much 
insight into character, and so delicate an observation of manners, as could 
hardly have been surpassed by any of his contemporaries at Versailles. 
His political speculations being soon found incapable of being reduced to 
practice, melted away in the sunshine of royal favour. The disappoint- 
ment of visionary hopes led him to despair of great improvements, to 
despise the moderate services which an individual may render to the com- 
munity, and to turn with disgust from public principles to the indulgence 
of his own vanity and ambition. 

The dread of his powers of ridicule contributed to force him into office, 
and the attractions of his lively and somewhat libertine conversation, were 
among the means by which he maintained his ground with Charles the 
Second, of whom it was said by Dryden, “ that whatever his favourites of 
State might be, yet those of his affections were men of wit.”{ Though we 
have no remains of kis speeches, we cannot doubt the eloquence of him 
who, on the bill of eXclusion, fought the battle of the court against so great 





* North, p. 230. 
t ‘‘ I have long looked on Lord Halifax, and Lord Essex, as men who did not love 
monarchy, such as it is in England.’’—Duke of York, letter to Legge. 


} See Dedication to K. Arthur. 
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an orator as Shaftesbury.* Of these various means of advancement, he 
availed himself for a time with little scruple and with some success. But 
he never obtained an importance which bore any proportion to his great 
abilities, a failure which in the time of Charles the Second may be in part 
ascribed to the remains of his opinions, but which from its subsequent 
recurrence, must be still more imputed to the defects of his character. 
He had a stronger passion for praise than power, and loved the display of 
talent more than the possession of authority. The unbridled exercise of 
wit exposed him to lasting animosities, and threw a shade of levity over 
his character. He was too acute in discovering difficulties, too ingenious 
in devising objections. He had too keen a perception of human weak- 
ness and folly, not to find many pretexts and temptations for changing his 
measures and deserting his connections. The subtlety of his genius 
tempted him to projects too refined to be understood or supported by 
numerous bodies of men. His appetite for praise, when sated by the 
admiration of his friends, was too apt to seek a new and more stimulating 
gratification in the applauses of his opponents. His weaknesses and even 
his talents contributed to betray him into inconstancy ; which, if not the 
worst quality of a statesman, is the most fatal to his permanent importance. 
For one short period indeed, the circumstances of his situation suited the 
peculiarities of his genius. In the last years of Charles, his refined policy 
found full scope in the art of balancing factions,—of occasionally leaning to 
the vanquished, and always tempering the triumph of the victorious party,— 
by which that monarch then consulted the repose of his declining years. 
Perhaps he satisfied himself with the reflection that his compliance with 
all the evil which was then done, was necessary to enable him to save his 
country from the arbitrary and bigotted faction which was eager to rule it. 
We know, from the evidence of the excellent Tillotson,t that Lord Halifax 
showed a compassionate concern for Lord Russell, and all the readiness to 
save him that could be wished; and that Lord Russell desired Tillotson to 
give thanks to Lord Halifax for his humanity and kindness : and there is 
some reason to think that his intercession might have been successful, if 
the delicate honour of Lord Russell had not refused to second their exer- 
tions by softening his language on the lawfulness of resistance—a shade 
more than scrupulous sincerity would warrant.t He seems unintentionally 
to have contributed to the death of Sidney,§ by procuring a sort of con- 
fession from Monmouth, in order to reconcile him to his father, and to 
balance the influence of the Duke of York, by Charles's partiality for his 
son. The compliances and refinements of that period pursued him with 
perhaps too just a retribution during the remainder of his life. James 





** “ Jotham of piercing wit, and pregnant thought, 
Endued by nature, and by learning taught 
To move assemblies, who but only tried 
The worse awhile, then chose the better side, 
Nor chose alone, but turned the balance too.’’—Absolom and Achitophel. 

See character of Halifax by the continuator of Mackintosh@m 513. 

+ The Duchess of Portsmouth said to Lord Montagu, “ that, if others had been as ° 
earnest as my Lord Halifax with the King, Lord Russell might have been saved.’’— 
Fox’s MSS. ; other allusions in the MSS. which I ascribe to Lord Halifax, show that 
his whole fault was a continuance in office after the failure of his efforts to save Lord 
Russell. 

$ Vide Lord J. Russell’s Life of Lord Russell, p. 215. 

§ See evidence of Mr. Hampden and Sir Francis Forbes, in Lords’ Journals, 
20 Dec. 1689. 
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was impatient to be rid of him who had checked his' influence during the 
last years of his brother, and the friends of liberty could never place any 
lasting trust in the man who remained a member of the government which 
sent to death Russell and Sidney. 


Lorp Gopo pun. 


The part performed by Lord Godolphin, was not so considerable as te 
require a full account of his character. He was a gentleman of ancient 
family in Cornwall, distinguished by the accomplishments of some of its 
members, and by their sufferings in the royal camp during the civil war. 
He held offices at court, before he was employed in the service of the 
state, and he always retained the wary and conciliating manners, as well 
as the profuse dissipation of his original school. Though a royalist and a 
courtier, he voted for the Bill of Exclusion. At the accession of James 
he was not considered as favourable to absolute dependence on France, 
nor to the system of governing without parliaments. But though a mem- 
ber of the cabinet, he was, during the whole of this reign, rather a public 
officer, who confined himself to his own department, than a minister who 
took a part in the direction of the state.* The habit of continuing some 
officers in place under successive administrations, for the convenience of 
business, then extended to higher persons than it has usually compre- 
hended in more recent times. 


JEFFREYS. 


James had, soon after his accession, introduced into the cabinet Sir 
George Jeffreys, Lord Chief Justice of England, a person whose office did 
not usually lead to that high station, aud whose elevation to unusual 
honour and trust, is characteristic of the government which he served. 
His origin was obscure, his education scanty, his acquirements no more 
than what his vigorous understanding gathered in the course of business, 
his professional practice low, and chiefly obtained from the companions of 
his vulgar excesses, whom he captivated by that gross buffoonery which 
accompanied him to the most exalted stations. But his powers of mind 
were extraordinary, his elocution was flowing and spirited; and after 
his highest preferment, in the few instances when he preserved reason 
and decency, the native vigour of his intellect shone forth in his judgment, 
and threw a transient dignity over the coarseness of his deportment. 
He first attracted notice by turbulence in the petty contests of the cor- 
poration of London, and having found a way to court, through some of 
those who ministered to the pleasures of the King, as well as to the more 
ignominious of his political intrigues, he made his value known, by contribut- 
ing to destroy the charter of the Capital of which he had been the chief law: 
officer. His services as a counsel in the trial of Russell, and as a judge 
in that of Sidney, proved still more acceptable to his masters. On the 
former occasion, he caused a person who had collected evidence for the 
defence to be turned out of court, for making private suggestions, pro- 
bably important to the ends of justice, to Lady Russell while she was 
engaged in her affecting duty. The same brutal insolence shewn in the 
trial of Sidney, was perhaps thought the more worthy of reward, because 
it was foiled by the calm heroism of that great man. The union of a 
powerful understanding with boisterous violence and the basest subser- 





* See Barillon au Roi, 15 Avril, 1685. Fox’s Hist. app. lviii. 
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viency, singularly fitted him to be the tool of a tyrant. He wanted in- 
deed the aid of hypocrisy, but he was free from its restraints. He had 
that reputation for boldness whieh many men preserve, as long as they 
are personally safe, by violence in their counsels and in their language. 
If he at last feared danger, he never feared shame, which much more 
frequently restrains the powerful. Perhaps the unbridled fury of his 
temper enabled him to threaten and intimidate with more effect, than a 
man of equal wickedness with a cooler character. His religion, which 
seems to have consisted in hatred to nonconformists, did not hinder him 
from profaneness ; his native fierceness was daily inflamed by debauchery ; 
his excesses were too gross and outrageous for the decency of historical 
relation,* and his court was a continual scene of scurrilous invective, 
from which none were exempted but his superiors. A contemporaryt of 
amiable disposition and tory principles, who knew him well, sums up his 
character in a few words,—“ He was by nature cruel, and a slave of the 
court.” 


CHARACTER OF THE QUEEN. 


Mary d’Este, the consort of James, was married at the age of fifteen, 
and had been educated in such gross ignorance, that she had never heard 
of the name of England, until it was made known to her on occasion of 
her marriage. She was trained to a rigorous observance of all the prac- 
tices of her religion, which sank more deeply into her heart, and more 
constantly influenced her conduct, than was usual among Italian princesses. 
On her arrival in England, she shewed a childish aversion to James, which 
was quickly converted into passionate fondness. But neither her attach- 
ment nor her beauty could fix the heart of that inconstant prince, who 
reconciled a warm zeal for his religion, with an habitual indulgence 
in those pleasures which it most forbids. Her life was embittered by the 
triumph of mistresses, and by the frequency of her own perilous and un- 
fruitful pregnancies. Her most formidable rival, at the period of the 
accession, was Catharine Sedley, a woman of few personal attractions, 
who inherited the wit and vivacity of her father, Sir Charles Sedley, 
which she unsparingly exercised on the priests and opinions of her royal 
lover. Her character was frank, her deportment bold, and her pleasan- 
tries more amusing than refined.t Soon after the accession, James was 
persuaded to relinquish his intercourse with her, and though she retained 
her lodgings in the palace, he did not see her for several months. The 
connection was then secretly renewed, and in the first fervour of a revived 
passion, the King offered to give her the title of Countess of Dorchester. 
She declined this invidious distinction, assuring him, that by provoking 
the anger of the Queen and of the Catholics, it would prove her ruin. He 





* See Evelyn’s Diary, 1.531. Reresby, 231. and Roger North, p. 250. 
+ Evelyn, 1. 579. 
t These defects were probably magnified in the verses of Lord Dorset : 


Dorinda’s sparkling wit and eyes 
United cast too fierce a light, 

Which blazes high, but quickly dies, 
Pains not the heart, but hurts the sight. 


Love is a calmer, gentler joy, 

Smooth are his looks, and soft his pace, 
Her Cupid is a blackguard boy, 

That runs his link full in your face. 
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however insisted, and she yielded, upon condition that, if he was ever 
again prevailed upon to dissolve their connection, he should come to her 
to announce his determination in person. The title produced the effects 
which she had foreseen. Mary, proud of her beauty, still enamoured of 
her husband, and full of religious horror at the vices of Mrs. Sedley, gave 
way to the most clamorous excesses of sorrow and anger at the promotion 
of her competitor. She spoke to the King with a violence for which she 
long after reproached herself as a grievous fault. At one time she said 
to him, “Is it possible that you are ready to sacrifice a crown for your 
faith, and cannot discard a mistress for it! will you for such a passion 
lose the merit of your sacrifices?” On another occasion she exclaimed, 
“ Give me my dowry, make her Queen of England, and never let me see 
her more.” Her transports of grief sometimes betrayed her to foreign 
ministers, and she neither ate nor spake with the King at the public 
dinners of the court. 





RARE AND UNPUBLISHED COINS OF ROMAN EMPERORS, CAESARS, 
AND EMPRESSES, STRUCK IN GREEK CITIES. 


Lerrer |. 


Mr. UrBan, Camberwell, Nov. 10. 


THE series of Imperial Greek Coins, or coins of Roman Emperors struck in 
the provinces, has, until within these few years past, been strangely neglected 
by English numismatists; a neglect which may be attributed to a feeling 
similar to that of the late Mr. Payne Knight, whose enthusiastic fondness 
for what he termed the legitimate remains of Greek art, led him to exclude 
from his cabinet all coins struck by Greek cities after they had become 
tributary to the Romans. A fine and matchless series of the coins of the 
Kings of the Bosphorus in electrum, is said to have passed from this.gentle- 
man’s collection to that of a northern Sovereign, Mr. Knight alleging that 
they were not genuine Greek coins, and therefore unworthy a place in his 
cabinet. Such caprice in an unlettered man, who collects ancient coins merely 
for their beauty, and cares not whether they illustrate the manners and cus- 
toms of the ancients, so that they please the eye, would not excite our 
wonder; but that the scholar and the man of taste should adopt such no- 
tions, is strange and inexplicable. 

The series of which the following are hitherto undescribed specimens, is 
particularly rich in historical information. The Imperial Greek coins are in 
execution, for the most part, far inferior to those struck at Rome; still 
there are many of very elegant fabric; but the instruction to be derived from 
their endless variety of type and legend, certainly exceeds that of any other 
series. The names and portraits of Emperors, Empresses, and Cesars; the 
whole mythology of the Greeks, with the representation of their deities in the 
most ancient form—the cone-shaped stone and the terminus; the names 
and titles of Magistrates; the privileges of cities, their sites, and the various 
games instituted by the Emperors, are all presented on these remarkable 
monuments of the Roman power. 

The following coins are not mentioned by Vaillant, Eckhel, or Mionnet, 
and are therefore presumed to be unique. The descriptions, as well as the 
drawings, have been made with the greatest attention to accuracy: the obser- 
vations are addressed only to those who have not made the science of medals 
their study. 


Genr. Mac. Vox. III. E 





Imperial Greek Coins. 


I. 
LUCIUS VERUS. 
CYZICUS IN MYSIA. 

Obverse. AY .KAI.A.AYPHAIOC.OYHPOC. Adroxpdrop Kaicap Aov- 
kos AvpyAtos Ovinpos. The Emperor Cesar Lucius Aurelius Verus. Bust of 
Verus to the right, bare-headed. — Reverse. Se ee é ae take 
(money) of the le of Cyzicus, Neocori.* Victory in a biga to the right. 

aye, [In the cabinet of Dr. J. Lee.) 

This elegant coin is of large brass. Its fabric is quite equal to that of the 
brass coins of this Emperor struck at Rome. We have many fine autono- 
mous coins of Cyzicus, the execution of which attests the state of the arts in 
this city, whose citadel, walls, harbour, and marble towers are eulogized by 
Florus.» The inhabitants of Cyzicus were deprived of their privileges by 
Augustus, who was incensed against them on account of their neglect of the 
ceremonies in his honour, as also for the violence which they had offered 
to some Roman citizens. 


Il. 


BARBIA ORBIANA. 
CIUS IN BITHYNIA. 

Obverse.. T.EEI . EPE.CAA . BAP.OPBIANA. Ivia Seia ‘Epevvia Zaddovo- 
tia BapBia ’OpBiava. Gnea Seia Herennia Sallustia Barbia Orbiana, The 
bust of the Empress to the right. 

Reverse. KIANQN. (money) of the people of Cius. A youthful male fi- 
gure seated on a rock, to the right. [In the cabinet of Mr. Thomas.] 

lt is only on her Greek coins that we find the long list of names borne by 
this Empress, who is not mentioned by ancient historians. Before the dis- 
covery of a brass medallion bearing the head of Orbiana and that of her 
gg Severus Alexander, she was supposed to be the wife of Trajanus 

cius. 

The foundation of Cius is attributed to various persons.° It was destroyed 
by Philip V. King of Macedon, and rebuilt by the first Prusias, who gave it 
his name; but it subsequently resumed its ancient one of Cius. A coin of 
Domitian of this city, described in the Mus. Theupoli, bears the name of 
Prusias, while others of the same Emperor, quoted by Mionnet,* have that 
of Cius; so that, in all probability, the change took place about this time. 
The reverse of the coin under notice, presents us with the representation of 
Hylas, the youthful companion and favourite of Hercules, who, landing with 
the Argonauts on the coast of Asia, for the purpose of obtaining a supply of 
water, was drowned in the river Ascanius. Hercules abandoned the Argo- 
nauts to go in search of him. Others say that he was carried off by the 
nymph Dryope who was enamoured of his extreme beauty. A coin of the 
Empress Tranquillina struck at Cius has the figure of Hylas with a vase or 
pitcher in his hand.¢ 





* As this title will not exactly admit of a literal translation, it may be neces- 
sary to give, once for all, a description of its import. The word is derived from 
veds, for vaos, a temple, and xopeiy to cleanse ; and in its original sense answered to 
our Sacristan; but, in process of time, it became a title of great consequence. 
Cities thus styled had the privilege of erecting temples and celebrating festivals in 
honour of the Gods and the Augusti, at which games were introduced, with musical, 
poetical, gymnastic, equestrian, and naval contests. At these festivals the Emperor 
was sometimes present, when the city was, at his command, proclaimed neocora, as a 
mark of especial favour and distinction. Some cities boasted the repetition of this 
honour ; and thus we find AID NEOKOPOQN and TPIZ NEOKOPOQN, Ephesus 
and Smyrna, of which I shall have occasion to speak on another occasion, gloried in 
the title of neocora. 

> B. iii. c. 5. - 

¢ Eckhel, Doct. Num. Vet. ii. 434—437, and Sestini’s Lettere, &c. 

4 Vol. II. p. 493. * Mionnet, tome ii. 496. 
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III. 
PLAUTILLA. 
NICOPOLIS IN EPIRUS. 


Obverse. TTAAYTIAAA . CEBACTH. Plautilla Augusta. Bust of the Em- 
press Plautilla to the right. 

Reverse. TEPAC . NEIKOIIOAEQDC . (money) of Nicopolis the Sacred. 
A seated female figure; a patera in her right hand, and a cornucopia in 
her left. [In the writer’s cabinet.] 

The city of Nicopolis in Epirus was built by Augustus to commemorate 
his victory in the celebrated naval battle of Actium. He conferred upon 
it the important title of IEPA (sacred), and instituted games (Quinquennalia) 
to be held there every fifth year. Many of the coins of the Roman Em- 
perors struck by the people of Nicopolis bear this title, and a large brass 
of Plautilla quoted by Mionnet,‘ has the additional one of Inviolable. Ac- 
cording to Polybius,* the inhabitants of the cities designated ‘Iepd, were, 
amongst other privileges, exempted from military service. 


IV. 
GORDIANUS AND TRANQUILLINA. 
MESEMBRIA IN THRACIA. 


Obverse. AYT.K .M.ANT .TOPAIANOC. AJ . CEB . TPAMYAAIN 
A’roxpdrwp Kaicap Mdpxos ’Avrevivos Topdiavis Avyovordés. eBacrn Tpav- 
KoAAewa. The Emperor Cesar Marcus Antoninus Gordianus Augustus (and) 
Augusta Tranquillina. The heads of Gordianus and Tranquillina face to face, 
the first laureated. 

Reverse. MECAMBPIANON (money) of the people of Mesembria. Two figures 
in short tunics, standing, each holding aloft a shield on his left arm, and 
a short sword in his right hand. [In the cabinet of Mr. Thomas.] 

The figures represented on the reverse of this interesting coin are two 
Corybantes, priests of Cybele. Some authors have supposed the Corybantes 
to be the young men who by loud noises drowned the cries of the infant 
Jupiter, and saved him from the jaws of Saturn. The frantic ceremonies of 
these priests provoked the raillery of the old poets. Plautus speaks of “‘ the 
drumming priests of Cybele,” and Juvenal compares their antics to those 
of drunken men. The Corybantes are generally described as bearing cym- 
bals ; but the two figures on this coin have shields and swords. Rasche* 
refers to a coin of Caracalla struck at Magnesia in Ionia, on which they ap- 
pear with the same weapons, dancing before a divinity placed on an altar. 
Another coin quoted by Mionnet! represents two of these priests perform- 
ing their strange ceremony, with the infant Jupiter seated between them. 
A bas-relief in Visconti’s Museo Pioclementino also exhibits the dance of 
the Corybantes. 

V 


SEVERUS ALEXANDER. 
SELEUCIA IN PISIDIA. 


Obverse....M . AY . CE . AAEZANAPOC.....Mdpxos Avpndtos Zeoun 
*Ade£avdpos.... Marcus Aurelius Severus Alexander. Laureated bust of Se- 
verus Alexander, to the right. 

Reverse. KAAYAIOCEAEYKEON (money) of the people of Claudiopolis and Se- 
leucia (in alliance.) A naked male figure to the right, with a kind of 
tiara, and the paludamentum floating over his shoulders, bending a bow. 
Z. 9. ECabinet of Dr. J. Lee.} 

This coin records the alliance between the cities of Claudiopolis and 





€ Tome ii. p. 59. s Lib. 4. 
» Lexicon, tom. iii. p.99.  . i Tome iii. 151. 
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Seleucia. The former was founded by the Emperor Claudius; the other by 
Seleucus King of Syria.« 
VI. 
Obverse. A similar head and legend. 
Reverse. KAAYA......AEYKEQN. Hercules to the right; his right hand 
raising aloft his club, his left grasping the hydra by one ofits necks. AX. 9. 
[In the British Museum.] 
The earliest coins of this city, quoted by Mionnet from Vaillant, are of Gor- 
dianus the Third. They are all of great rarity. 
Yours, &c. J. Y. AKERMAN. 





ON NORMAN FRENCH POETRY.* 


M. Francisque Micuet, who is already so well known by his elegant and 
judicious editions of the old Norman French romances and other poetry, and 
who is at present pursuing his researches amongst our English libraries, by 
direction of the French Government, has just given to the world two most 
valuable additions to the results of his former labours. 

The first of the books to which we allude, the beautiful romance of La Vio- 
lette, written in about 1225 by Gibert de Montreuil, is interesting to Englishmen, 
as being the grand representative of that series of romances and tales which con- 
tained the story-that afterwards entered into the plot of Shakespeare’s Cym- 
beline. Once there was in France, as the roman tells us, a good king called 
Louis— 

* Tl ot en Franche .j. roi jadis “* There was formerly a king in France, 

Qui molt fu bials, preus et hardis, Who was handsome, worthy, and bold, 

Jouenes hom fu et entendans, He was a young man, and intelligent, 

Hardis as armes et aidans ; Bold in arms, and willing to assist others ; 

Molt honora les chevaliers ; He honoured much knights ; 

Des sages fist ses consilliers, He made wise men his councellors, 

Consel créi, consel ama, He trusted counsel, he esteemed’counsel ; 

Ainc consel ne mesaesma ; He never dispised counsel ; 

Bien estoit ensaigniés et sages, He was well-instructed and wise, 

Et molt estoit boins ses usages. And his usages were very good. 

Dames, pucieles tenoit chiéres, He esteemed ladies and maidens, 

‘Souvent lor fesoit bieles chiéres. Often he held for them splendid festivals. 

Molt fu preus et de grant renon: He wasa worthy man, and of great renown; 

Loéys ot li roisa non.’ (v. 67.) Louis was this king’s name.’’ 


This was Louis the Eighth, the father of St. Louis: to one of his festivals we 
are introduced at the beginning of the poem, and the amusements of the court 
are described at some length. Among the most distinguished of the courtiers 
who were present at this entertainment, was Gérard of Nevers, the hero of the 
story, who boasted that his love, the fair Euriaus, was the most beautiful and 
most faithful lady between Metz and Pontoise. Now there chanced to be there 





k Vaillant’s Num. Greca, p. 228. 

* Roman de la Violette, ou de Gérard de Nevers, en vers du xiij® sitcle, par Gibert 
de Montreuil, publié pour la premiere fois, d’aprés deux manuscrits de la Bibliothéque 
Royale, par Francisque Michel. A Paris, chez Silvestre. 1834. 

oman d’Eustache le Moine, pirate fameux du xiii* sitcle, publié pour la premiére 
fois d’aprés un manuscrit de la Bibliothéque Royale, par Francisque Michel. Paris, ' 
chez Silvestre. Londres, Pickering. 1834. 

Des Vilains. I1I.—La Riote du Monde. Le Roi d’Angleterre et le Jongleur d’Ely. 
(xiii® siecle). Publié d’aprés deux manuscrits, l’un de la Bibliothéque Royale, l’autre 
du Musée Britannique. A Paris, chez Silvestre. 1834. 

Hugues de Lincoln: Recueil de Ballades Anglo-Normande et Ecossoises relatives 
au meurtre de cet enfant, commis par les Juifs en 1255. Publié avec une introduction 


et des notes, par Francisque Michel. Paris, chez Silvestre. Londres, chez Pick- 
ering. 1834. 
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a courtier named Lisiart, who was count and lord of Forez, a small province near 
Lyons, a bad and malicious man, who, envious of the happiness of Gérard, 
declared publicly before the King in his court that the lady Euriaus was not 
such as she had been represented, and offered to wager all his estates against those 
of the count of Nevers, that within eight days he would bring sufficient proofs of 
having gained her favours.. The wager was accepted; Lisiart immediately 
went to Nevers, taking with him an escort of ten knights, and was hospitably 
received by the lady. The Count of Forez found all his endeavours to over- 
throw the constancy of Euriaus vain, and was on the point of losing his wager, 
when an old woman, ugly and malevolent, who was the mistress or ‘‘ duena ” 
of Euriaus, observed him as he sat pensively at the table, and ever seeking 
opportunities of exercising her malicious disposition, inquired the cause of 
he sadness, and immediately offered her service in accomplishing the object of 

is visit. 

The lady Euriaus, it appears, had on her right breast the figure of a violet, 
mark only known to herself and her lover Gérard, and which she had promised 
to keep secret from every one else. This mark Gondrée, the mistress of Euriaus, 
discovered while the lady was in her bath, and immediately she brought Lisiart 
privately to the door of the room where she was bathing, and showed him, 
through a hole which she had previously made for this purpose, the lady and 
the mark on her breast. The count, having taken leave of Gondrée, to whom he 
promised great honour and reward, left Nevers with his company, and rode 
after the court, which he found at Melun. He immediately appeared before 
the King, and declared that he had gained his wager, stating before Gérard and 
Euriaus, who had been brought to court, in proof of his success, that, when 
with the lady, he had seen the violet on her left breast, and that he had learnt 
from her that Gérard had said, if any one but himself ever knew of this mark, 
he should consider it a proof of her infidelity. 

Gérard, convinced of the unfaithfulness of his mistress, carried her to a 
distant forest, where they dismounted, and he, placing her upon her knees - 
on the ground, was on the point of cutting off her head with his sword, when 
she saw at no great distance a terrible serpent approaching, breathing flames 
from its mouth and nostrils. She exclaimed, in terror, ‘‘ Sir, mercy ! fly hence 
for the love of God, for I see a fiend approaching, and, unless you take care, 
you will certainly be killed.” 

‘¢ Euriaus dist : ‘ Sire, merchi! 
Pour Diu, fuiés-vous-ent de chi, 
Que je voi venir .j. dyable ; 
Vérités est, n’est mie fable. 
Mors estes, se ne vos gardés.’’’ (v. 1038.) 


Gérard attacked, and, after a severe conflict, slew the serpent; but, softened 
down by this proof of the affection of his mistress, who had shown so much 
anxiety for his safety even when death was before her eyes, he no longer 
persisted in his design of killing her, but left her alone in the forest, where 
she in her grief tore her face and her garments with her hands, and he 
rode away scarcely knowing where he would go. While she lay more dead 
than alive, not far from the body of the serpent, it happened that the Duc de 
Miés (Metz) passed by, with about tweuty of his knights. The duke became 
enamoured of the lady, and carried her'to his castle, intending to make her his 
wife, in spite of all her intreaties to the contrary. 

Meanwhile, Gérard resolved to go to Nevers, to witness the change which 
had taken place in his affairs, and, in the disguise of a jogelour, with his viol 
hung about his neck, he introduced himself into the hall where Lisiart was 
seated at table with the treacherous Gondrée, and he began to sing before them 
a stanza of the roman of Guillaume le Marchis au cort nés.* While Gérard 
was here, he overheard a conversation between Lisiart and Gondrée, which 
discovered to him at once the stratagem that had been employed against him, 





* A poem which is still preserved. 
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and convinced him of the innocence of his mistress. Gérard immediately left 
the hall, threw off his disguise, mounted his horse, and rode in search of 
the lovely and injured Euriaus. 

A large portion of the poem is, as in most of the old romances, devoted to a 
detailed account of the adventures of the Count Gérard, and his deeds of chi- 
valry, during his long search after his mistress. 

In the mean time Euriaus remained at Miés. The duke had been prevailed 
upon to relinquish his intention of marrying her, and she was in her chamber 
thinking of Gérard and her country, when a varlet brought her a lark which he 
had caught, and which it now became her amusement to feed. One day the 
lark took in its beak a valuable ring which had been given her by her lover, 
which by some accident passed over its head and round its neck, and flew away 
never toreturn. Whilst Euriaus lay in her chamber, almost dead with grief 
for the loss of her ring, there entered a bad and uncourteous knight, called 
Meliatir, who attempted to offer violence to her, but she struggled, and escaped 
into the hall, where she met Ysmaine, the sister of the duke, with whom she 
‘was accustomed to sleep. In the night, the traitor who had attempted her 
honour, entered the chamber where the two ladies were sleeping, struck his 
dagger to the heart of Ysmaine, and then placed it in the hand of Euriaus. 
In the morning Euriaus was accused of the murder, and judgment was only 
delayed until the duke’s uncle, the duke of Bar-le- Duc, a wise and eloquent 
man, should arrive to give his counsel on the occasion. 

Gérard, at Cologne, had fallen in love with Aiglente, the daughter of the 
Duke Milo, and ceased to think of Euriaus. One day, as he was hawking, his 
hawk pounced upon a lark, which proved to be the same bird that had carried 
away the ring. Gérard knew the ring, thought of his former mistress, and, 
though the parting was difficult, left his new love to go in search of her. And 
he wandered about, sometimes singing songs of faithful love, at others rescuing 
ladies from danger, and performing many chivalrous feats, till at last he came 
near to Miés. Here he fell into company with some knights, who told him 
they were going to see the execution of a beautiful lady, who had been found 
in a wood, and who had since been guilty of a cruel murder. The count imme- 
diately conjectured that this fair lady must be no other than his Euriaus, whom 
he had so long sought in vain. When he arrived at Miés, he found her on her 
knees in prayer, beside the fire in which she was immediately to be burnt, and 
he demanded that the judgment should be reconsidered. The cause of Euriaus 
was, accordingly, pleaded again, and it was finally submitted to a trial in single 
combat between Gérard and the false but courageous Meliatir, who was over- 
come, and compelled to confess his own guilt. We will not attempt to describe 
the joy of Gérard de Nevers, when he had thus found and recovered his love, 
and it is almost needless to add, that he immediately accused Lisiart before the 
king, that he challenged and overcame him in combat, that the latter confessed 
his evil deeds, and that Gérard recovered his lands, that Gondrée was boiled 
in a chaldron, and that Gérard and Euriaus were immediately married. 





** Li rois et li baron plus haut ‘¢ The king and the chief barons 

Furent as nueches, ki durérent Were at the nuptials, which lasted 

-Viij. jors que onques ne finérent ; Eight days without interruption ; 

Plus pléniéres ne vit mais nus. No one ever saw any better attended. 
Ains menestreus n’i fu venus There was not a minstrel who came there 
A pié, c’a cheval n’en alast, On foot, but departed on horse, [robe 
Et reube vaire.n’enmalast Or who did not carry with him a variegated 
En sac ou en boge ou en male. In sack, or in budget, or in box. 

Nus n’i oi parolle male, : No one heard there ill speech, 

Mais joie et solas et déduit But. joy and gladness and pleasure 

Et sons et notes et conduit And songs and notes and chants 

I furent canté maintes fois ; Were there sung many times ; 

N’ifurent pas mis en défois Nor were forbidden there 

Les caroles, les espringales. Carols and espringales. 

Onques li rois Artus en Gales Never did King Arthur in Wales 

A Pentecouste n’a Noél At Pentecost or at Christmas 


Ne tint onques si riche ostel.’’ (v..6576.) Hold so rich a house.” 
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We cannot give too thuch praise to M. Michel for the care and skill with 
which he has edited this elegant romance from the two remaining manuscripts. 
In the introductory notice he has given a detailed account of all the forms 
under which the story has appeared ; and his notes, equally learned, are inva- 
luable to all those who would be acquainted with the language of the Norman 
minstrels. The volume, of which only two hundred copies have been printed,* 
is a beautiful specimen of typography, and is splendidly adorned with seven 
admirable fac-similes of the illuminations of the prose Roman de la Violette, 
besides coloured fac-similes of the two MSS. of the poem. 

The other of the two books to which we have alluded, which is still more 
valuable and interesting to Englishmen, is the roman of Eustace the Monk. In 
our chronicles, Eustace figures only as a partisan of the English barons against 
John, as having brought a powerful fleet to their aid, and as having been 
defeated and slain on the sea, in his attempt at a descent upon England, but 
from the manner in which he is mentioned, it is evident that his name and 
story must have been well known at the time. Our roman, a name, by the 
way, which does not in the least preclude the supposition of the history being 
true, gives us the whole life of this extraordinary man, and it is full of humorous 
adventures and daring acts. In a long and very interesting introductory notice, 
M. Michel has collected together every thing that is known of Eustace, and he 
has also printed several documents concerning him and his English possessions, 
which have been discovered among the close letters and the patent rolls in the 
Tower of London. 

The roman of Eustache le Moine consists of 2306 lines. It tells us that, 
before he became a black monk, he had studied magic at Toledo in Spain, at 
that aint the chief school of this art, and that his instructor was the evil 
one himself, 











** Tl avoit & Toulete esté 

Tout .j. ivier et un esté 

Aval sous terre en .j. abisme, 
Oi parloit au malfé méisme, 
Qui li aprist l’enghien et l’art 


Qui tout le mont dechoit et art. 


Il aprist mil conjuremens, 
Mil caraudes, mil espirements ; 


Il set en l’espée garder, 

Et le sautier faire torner, 

Et par l’espaule au mouton 
Faisoit pertes rendre 4 fuison.’’ 


(v. 11.) 


‘¢ He had been at Toledo 

A whole winter and a summer, 

Below, under the earth, in a pit, 

Where he talked with the evil one himself, 

Who taught him the cunning and the art 

Which tore and burnt the whole world. 

He learnt a thousand conjurations, 

A thousand charms, a thousand experi- 
ments ; 

He knew how to look in the sword, 

And to cause the psalter to turn, 

And by the shoulder of mutton 

He caused losses to be recovered in abun- 
dance. 


When he left Toledo for his native land, the devil told him the outline of his 


future life :— 


‘¢ Quant Wistase ot assés apris, 
Au dyable congié a pris. 

Li dyables dist k’il vivroit 

Tant que mal fait assés aroit, 
Rois et contes guerrieroit, 


‘¢ When Eustace had learnt enough 

He took leave of the devil. 

The devil said that he would live 

Till he had done enough mischief, 

That he would make war upon kings and 








courts, 
And that he would be killed on the sea.’’ 


His first exploit was, to take a most ludicrous vengeance, by means of his 
magic art, upon the people of Montferrant. On the road from this place an- 
other opportunity occurred for the exercise of Eustace’s art, on the person of a 


Et en la mer.occis seroit.” (v. 33.) 





* The French publications of the old Norman literature are generally confined to small 
numbers, and have not been advertised, so that it has been impossible to obtain copies 
of them through the London booksellers. We are, therefore, rejoiced to learn thet 
Pickering has lately made arrangements with those of the French booksellers who 
publish them, and that in future there will be no difficulty in procuring all of them 
through him. 
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waggoner, who provoked him by his boorish behaviour. At St. Saumer 
Eustace became a monk— 


‘* Tlluec fist mainte dyablie ‘‘ There he performed much devilry, 
Ains k’il issist de s’abbéie. Before he left the abbey. 
Tl faisoit les moignes juner He caused the monks to fast 
Quant se devoient desjuner ; , When they ought to have broken fast ; 
Il les faisoit aler nus piés He made them go barefoot 
Quant devoient estre cauchiés. When they ought to have gone with feet 
covered. 
Wistaces lor faisoit mesdire Eustace made them say wrong 
Quant devoient lor eures dire. When they ought to say their service. 
Wistaces lor faisoit mesprendre Eustace made them mistake 
Quant devoient lor grasces rendre.” When they ought to give thanks.”’ 
(v. 223.) 


After the quarrel between Eustace and the Count of Boulogne (which origi- 
nated in the death of the father of Eustace, Bauduins Buskés, by the hand of 
Hainfrois de Heresinguehans), the former became what M. Michel very justly 
calls ‘‘a kind of Boulonois Robin Hood,” and the stories, often exceedingly 
droll, of his encounters with, and escapes from, the Count, occupy the greater 
part of the poem. We will give one as a specimen. 

One day a spy informed the Count that Eustace was in the forest. The 
Count, with his retainers, followed the spy on foot, and lay in ambush in a 
ditch. One of Eustace’s spies, however, had seen them, and immediately 
carried information of their movements to his master. Eustace went to a col- 
lier who was carrying charcoal upon an ass, blackened his own face, neck, and 
hands with the coal, put on the collier’s frock and black cap, giving his own 
in exchange, and set out for Boulogne with his ass and burden. When he passed 
by the spot where the Count lay concealed, the latter took no notice of him, 
but Eustace cried out, ‘‘ My Lord, what are you doing there?” ‘‘ What con- 
cern is it of yours, Sir villain?’ was the reply. ‘‘ By St. Omer,” said Eustace, 
se I will go and tell it to the Count, how the men of Eustace the Monk are always 
injuring and insulting us. I dare not bring out my beast to carry my charcoal 
to sell, but Eustace must rob me of it. Meanwhile he is sitting at his ease by 
a good fire, for he has burnt all my charcoal, which has cost me so much labour 
to make.” “Is he near this place?” asked the Count. “‘ He is close by. Go 
straight along this path, if you wish to speak with him.” Eustace goaded his 
beast onwards, and the Count and his people entered the forest, where they 
found the collier, drest in the garments of the monk. They insulted and beat 
him much, for they thought, sure enough, it was Eustace they had caught at 
last, till he cried out, “‘ For the love of God, my Lord, mercy! Why do you 
beat me so? You may take my coat, if you will, for it is all the property I 
have. It is the coat of Eustace the Monk, who has gone with my ass and char- 
coal towards Boulogne, his hands, face, and neck blackened, and my cap on his 
head. He took my frock, and left me this coat of silk.” The Count, ina rage, 
hurried on in pursuit of Eustace, who, in the meanwhile, had washed his face, 
and, meeting with a potter, had exchanged his ass and charcoals for pots and 
Jugs, and his collier’s garments for those of the potter. Eustace was marching 
along, and crying lustily, “ Pots! pots!”” when the Count and his men sud- 
denly issued from a thicket, and asked him if he had seen a collier riding along 
that way. “Sir,” said Eustace, “he is gone straight to Boulogne, with an ass 
laden with charcoal.” The Count and his party put spurs to their horses, and 
overtook the collier, whom they immediately began to beat and insult, and, 
tying his feet and hands, they mounted him upon a horse, with his face towards 
the tail. The man began to roar and shout. ‘‘ My Lord,” said he, “I pray 
you, for God’s sake, have mercy upon me! Why have you taken me? If I 
have done any thing wrong, I will willingly make amends.” ‘Aha! Aha! 
you vagabond !” said the Count, “‘ you think to escape. In due time I’ll have 
you hanged, safely enough.” A knight, however, who had often seen the potter, 
and chanced now to look at him and recognise him, said, ‘‘ What devil has made 
thee a collier? Thou wast formerly a potter, Noman will ever thrive that has 
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so many trades.” Then the potter told how he had exchanged his ware with a 
collier, bad luck to him! and how the latter went towards the wood, crying, 
** Pots! pots!” “* Haloo!” cried the Count, ‘‘ quick to the wood, hunt it well, 
and bring me every one you find there.” And so they liberated the collier, and 
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again entered the forest. 


Eustace, however, had thrown away his pots in a 


marsh, and had concealed himself in the nest of a kite. 


“* Wistasces li escervelés 

Illuecques se fist loussignol. 

Bien tenoit le conte por fol. 

Quant voit le conte trespasser 
Wistasces commenche 8 crier : 

* Ochi! ochi! ochi! ochi !’ 

Et li quens Renaus respondi : 

‘ Je l’ocirai, par saint Richier ! 

Se le puis as mains baillier,’ 

‘ Fier! fier!’ dist Wistasces li moigne. 


~* Par foi!’ dist li quens de Bouloigne, 
* Si ferai-jou, je le ferai, 
Ja en cel liu ne le tenrai.’ 
Wistasces r’est aséurés, 
Si se r’est .ij. mos escriés - 
‘Non l’ot! si ot! non lot! si ot!’ 


Quant li quens de Bouloigne I’ot : 

. * Certes si ot,’ che dist li quens ; 

‘ Tolu m’a tous mes chevals buens.’ 
Wistasces s’escria: ‘ Hui! hui!’ 


‘ Tu dis bien,’ dist li quens; ‘ c’ert hui 
Que je l’ocirai 4 mes mains 
’ Se jele puis tenir as mains.’ 
Dist li quens : ‘ Il n’est mie fol 
Ki croit conseil de loussignol. 
* Li loussignos m’a bien apris ~ 
A vengier de mes anemis, 
Car li loussignos si m’escrie 
Que je le fiere et que l’ochie.’ ” 
(v. 1142.) 


Then the Count hunted eagerly the monk Eustace. 
monks, who were immediately put in prison. 


** Eustace the madman 

There made himself a nightingale. 

He held the count for a mere fool. 

When he saw the count passing 

Eustace begins to cry, 

‘ Ochi! ochi! ochi! ochi!’ (kill) 

And the Count Renaus answered, 

‘I will kill him, by St. Richier ! 

If I can lay my hands on him.’ 

‘Fier! fier!’ (strike) said Eustace the 
monk, [loigne, 

‘By my faith !’ said the Count of Bou- 

* So I will do, I will strike him, 

Never in this place will I preserve him.’ 

Eustace feels again secure, 

Then again has uttered two words, 

‘Non l’ot! si ot! &c. (He has not! he 
has !) 

When. the Count of Boulogne heard him, 

* Truly he has,’ said the Count ; 

* He has taken all my good horses.’ 

Eustace cried: ‘Hui! hui!’ (to-day! 
to-day !) [be to-day, 

‘ You say right,’ said the Count ; ‘ it will 

That I will kill him with my hands 

If I can lay hold of him with my hands.’ 

Said the Count, ‘ He is no fool 

Who trusts the counsel of a nightingale. 

The nightingale has taught me well 

To take vengeance on my enemies, 

For the nightingale cries to me 

That I must strike him and kill him.’ ”’ 


First were caught four 
After them were sent to prison 





four pedlars and a pig; next, three men who carried fowls to sell, and two men 
who drove asses; then, six fishermen and their fishes; and after them four 
clerks and an arch-priest : so that by the end of the day there had been ar- 
rested more than forty persons, who were all taken for examination before the 
Count. Eustace, in the mean time, entered the town in the disguise of a wo- 
man, and succeeded in carrying away one of the Count’s horses, and in pub- 
lishing the news that he had not himself been taken. 

Eustace afterwards came to England, and was well received by King John, 
who gave him thirty galleys, with which he performed as many strange actions 
on the sea as he had previously done on land. The King also gave him lands 
in England, and a palace in London; but he subsequently joined the party of 
the Barons, and thus merited, by his infidelity, the name of traitor, which is 
given him in the chronicles. The sea-fight in which he was killed is de- 
scribed briefly in the poem ; but more details are given in the passages from the 
chronicles, which are all printed at the end of M. Michel’s introduction. 

M. Michel has also commenced, under the title of “‘ Des Vilains,” a series of 
publications of ancient tracts, in prose and verse, illustrative of the condition and 
manners of the lower orders of the people in the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries. The first number contains a prose tract, ‘‘Des xx111 Maniéres de 
Vilains,”’ of the twenty-three kinds of vilains, ending with a metrical prayer 
that all evils and misfortunes may fall upon them, for their want of courtesy. 

Gent. Mag. Vot. III. i 
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The second, edited by M. Monmerqué, a distinguished fellow-labourer in the 
same mine, contains a poem entitled ‘‘ De |’Oustillement au Villain,” of the 
household of a vilain, which describes very minutely his goods and chattels and 
tools. The third number, which has recently appeared, was edited by M. 
Michel, and contains a satirical treatise in prose, entitled, ‘“‘La Riote du 
Monde ;”” which may, perhaps, be best translated into English by The World in 
Burlesque, and a metrical version of the same work under the title of ‘‘ Le Roi 
d’Angleterre et le Jongleur d’Ely.” The Riote du Monde seems to have been 
very popular among our Norman forefathers, and in a poem, published in the 
collection of Barbazan, it is alluded to as one of the most excellent performances 
of the minstrel and jogelour :— 


*¢ Li quens manda les ménestrels, ‘¢ The Count called the minstrels, 

Et si a fait crier entre els And ordered to be announced among them, 
Qui la meillor truffe sauroit That he who knew the best jest 

Dire, ne faire, qu’il auroit Either in words, or action, should have 
Sa robe d’escarlate nueve. His robe of new scarlet. 

L’uns ménestrels 4 Pautre rueve The one minstrel asked the other 

Fere son mestier tel qu’il sot, To exercise his craft as he knew, [fool ; 
Li uns fet l’yvre, l’autre sot ; One performs the drunkard, another the 
Li uns chante, li autre note, One sings, another plays, 

Et li autres dit la Riote, And another says the Riote, 

Et li autres la jenglerie. And another jonglery. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * 

Il i ot dit mainte riséc.’”’ There was said many a laughable thing.’’ 


Before concluding, we will observe that at the same time with the books 
above-mentioned, was published, by the same learned editor, a contemporary 
Norman ballad on Hugh of Lincoln, with all the Scotch ballads on the same 
subject which have been published by Percy, Gilchrist, Jamieson, Pinkerton, 
Motherwell, and Sir Egerton Brydges ; and that he has in the press, in London, 
two most important books, which we shall notice as soon as they are published, 
a.collection of all the remains of the Norman romans of Tristram, and the 
Travels of Charlemagne to Jerusalem and Constantinople, the oldest Norman 
poem known to exist. Both these books will, we understand, be rendered 
doubly valuable, by having excellent glossaries. 





THE RECORD COMMISSION. 
No. V. continued. 
Testa de Nevill, sive Liber Feodorum in Curia Scaccarii, one vol. 1807. 


THE territorial Revenue of the Kings of England during the middle ages, was of 
two kinds; permanent, derived from the profits of the royal demesnes, and the rents 
reserved upon grants of lands; and, contingent, or occasional, comprehending pay- 
ments made upon the happening of certain peculiar events. Of the latter de- 
scription were those singular payments incident to the old feudal tenures, termed 
‘aids.’ These were paid to the Lord ‘ pur fille marier,’ to furnish a marriage 
portion for his eldest daughter, ‘ pur faire fitz chivaler,’ to make his eldest son and 
heir a knight; and to redeem his own person from captivity, if that disaster ever 
occurred. These three aids seem to have been demanded by the Lord of his Vassals 
as a right, but upon other occasions aids were levied rather on account of the neces- 
sities of the Lord, than of any proper obligation to pay them on the part of the 
tenant. The aid varied in amount, and was proportioned to the number of knights’ 
fees held by the tenant. The king was also entitled to receive escuage, or scutage, a 
payment or service from each of his tenants whenever he set forth an army, and to va- 
rious other peculiar, and in many cases fantastical, payments and services from those 
who were his tenants by serjeanty, upon the occurrence of certain previously contem- 
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plated events, as upon the day of his coronation, his going into Wales, or Scotland, or 
such like. All these payments were made to the Exchequer, sometimes immediately 
by the tenants, and sometimes by the Sheriffs, to whom the tenants paid them. In 
either case, the Exchequer was the ultimate place of receipt and settlement, and it was 
therefore necessary that the officers of that establishment should be accurately in- 
formed as to the number of the tenants in eapite, the knights’ fees they held, and the 
nature of the tenure of such of them as held by Serjeanty. 

These particulars were collected by the officers of the Exchequer, from Inquisitions 
and Returns, from the reports of the Justices Itinerant, from the accounts of the 
Sheriffs, and various other sources. Sometimes they appear to have been entered on 
Rolls and sometimes in books, being preserved in either case for general reference and 
use. Several miscellaneous office books of this description are in existence. The 
most important of them are known by the names of ‘ Liber Niger,’ the Black Book ; 
* Liber Rubeus,’ the Red Book ; and ‘ Liber Feodorum,’ the Book of Fees, or as it is 
more frequently, although erroneously, termed ‘ Testa de Nevill.’ 

The principal contents of the ‘ Liber Niger’ are the Dialogus de Scaccario, pub- 
lished by Madox, (Hist. of the Exchequer, vol. ii. 349) copies of the will of Henry II., 
and various Charters in his reign, and also of certain documents commonly known 
as Charte Baronum, the nature of which will be best explained by stating the cir- 
cumstances out of which they arose. An aid was levied by Henry II, upon the 
occasion of the marriage of his daughter Matilda with Henry the Lion, Duke of 
Saxony. The aid was one mark for every knight’s fee, and in order to secure its due 
collection the tenants in capite were commanded to certify to the Exchequer how 
many knights’ fees they held, how many of the old feoffment, that is, in the time of 
Henry I., and how many of the new, that is, since the time of Henry I., and by 
whom they were holden. The certificates, or Charte Baronum, were returned to the 
Exchequer in pursuance of these directions, and contained the prescribed particulars ; 
they were ordered to be preserved in the Exchequer, and a place set apart for their 
safe custody. One, and only one of the originals is now known to be in existence, 
but the Liber Niger contains copies of them. They are in various forms, some ex- 
tremely terse and laconic, others diffuse and full of the ordinary phrases of legal 
flattery. It may be worthy of remark, that in the majority of those Charte, in which 
the King is addressed by his titles, he is termed King of the English, Rea Anglorum, 
and not Rex Anglia, although that title sometimes occurs. The principal parts of 
the Liber Niger, with the exception of the Dialogus de Scaccario, were published by 
Hearne, in 2 vols. 8vo, Oxon. 1728, and again under the Editorship of Sir John 

_ Ayloffe, in 2 vols. 8vo, Lond. 1771 and 1774. Both these publications contain, 
besides the Liber Niger, a Cotton MS. (Claudius C. v.) comprising a Catalogue of 
the Tenants of Lands in Lincolnshire, in the reign of Henry II., the Annals of Wil- 
liam of Worcester, and much miscellaneous matter. The later Edition contains 
some papers not inserted in Hearne’s publication, but others are omitted from it, and 
it is deficient in that Editorial accuracy which gives a peculiar value to all Hearne’s 
heterogeneous publications. 

The Liber Rubeus has never been published, and may therefore be noticed more 
particularly. Great part of it was compiled by Alexander de Swereford, Archdeacon 
of Shrewsbury, one of the Clerks, and afterwards one of the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer in the reign of Henry III. The entries are of a very miscellaneous cha- 
racter, but consist principally of copies of Royal Charters of Liberties and other 
instruments of a legislative character ; ordinances for the regulation of the Mint and 
the Exchequer, Memoranda of Scutages collected from the 2d Henry II. to the 13th 
John; Charte Baronum, being transcripts similar to those in the Liber Niger; 
Serjeanties in several counties in the time of King John, with a Summary of the In- 
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quisitions taken in the same reign, concerning the tenants in capife; pleadings in 
Parliament in the reign of Edward I. ; transcripts of various Papal Bulls and Grants 
of Sovereigns and other persons ; the Sentence of Excommunication pronounced in 
Westminster Hall in the 37th Henry III. against the Transgressors of the Charters ; 
the Oaths of the Officers of the Exchequer, and of the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, taken 
by them when presented in that Court ; various memoranda calculated to be of use in 
the transaction of the Exchequer business, and especially a table of the dates of the 
commencement of the reigns of various English Monarchs, which has lately been 
frequently referred to, in order to settle the doubts which long existed, as to the 
ancient mode of reckoning the regnal years of our Sovereigns. The Liber Rubeus 
also contains a Copy of the Dialogus de Scaccario. Many of the entries in this 
volume are of considerable interest and importance. Some of them have been pub- 
lished in various works—in Ryley’s Plac. Parliamentaria; in Wilkins’s Leges Anglo- 
Saxonice ; in Spelman’s Glossary; in the Statutes; in the Foedera; in the Record 
Report ; in Cooper. on Records ; by Hearne; and in Gale’s Quindecim Scriptores ; 
but many are quite unknown, and any antiquary who has or can procure access to the 
volume, would do good service in giving the world a detailed account of it, with 
Copies of its unprinted portions. 

The Liber Feodorum, or Testa de Nevill, refers to a late period, but is of a some- 
what similar character to the two preceding works. It consists of two volumes, 
which are preserved in the King’s Remembrancer’s office. On the cover of each of 
them is written the following memorandum, in an ancient hand, ‘ Contenta pro Evi- 
denciis habeantur hic in S’cc’io et non pro recordo!’ These books ‘ appear to have 
been compiled near the close of the reign of Edward II., or the commencement of 
that of Edward III., partly from Inquests taken [in the reigns of Henry III. and 
Edward I.] on the presentments of Jurors of Hundreds before the Justices Itine- 
rant, and partly from Inquisitions upon writs awarded to the Sheriffs for collecting 
of Scutages, aids, &c.’ (Introduction to the Testa de Nevill). The name ‘ Testa de 
Nevill’ is quite inapplicable to this work. That title properly belonged to a roll 
containing the names of tenants in capite, a part of which is still extant in the Chapter 
House, and many quotations from which occur in the present volume; but these 
quotations form a very trifling part of the whole work, and ought not by any means 
to have given it their name. The Roll properly called Testa de Nevill, is con- 
jectured to have been compiled either by Ralph de Nevill, or Jollan de Nevill, legal 
officers in the reign of Henry III., who are mentioned in the Liber Feodorum, as we 
shall in future term the volume before us, and not Testa de Nevill. At p.16 b. is men- 
tion of the widow of Jollan de Neville; she is said to have held lands in the wapen- 
take of Turgarton, in the honour of Richmond, and to have been worth ten marks 
per annum, but the jurors, it is added, ‘ do not know whether she is in the gift of the 
King or of the Earl of Chester.’ 

The contents of the Liber Feodorum consist principally of lists of the tenants in 
capite in the several counties, and of the actual terre-tenants; serjeanties; accounts 
of Scutages, and of the collectors of the aid granted to Henry III., to marry his 
sister to the. Emperor, and that of the prelates upon occasion of the same King’s 
passage into Gascony ; lists of wards in the King’s gift ; extracts from Inquisitions 
shewing the occupiers of lands at various periods, and frequently their descents ; 
together with quotations from the Testa de Nevill before mentioned. Such par- 
ticulars are of evident use to the genealogist and topographer ; they enable the one 
to trace the course of many a noble family, and the other to throw a faint light 
upon the varying occupancy and condition of lands. The enumerations of Ser- 
jeanties contain many curious particulars illustrative of the state of manners, and of 
the nature of the ancient legal tenures, and as these passages are likely to be the 
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most generally interesting, we shall select some few of them which do not seem to 
have been noticed in the last Edition of Blount’s Fragmenta Antiquitatis :— 

‘ Wocton, in Oxfordshire. Robert Fitz Alan held lands in Wocton, by the Ser- 
jeanty of carrying an Ensign in the army of the Lord the King before the foot sol- 
diers of the hundred of Wocton.’ p. 114. 

The service of carrying a ‘ penecillum,’ or ensign, was by no means uncommon. 
Blount mentions a tenure of that sort at Nether Overton, in Oxfordshire, (p. 130, 
edit. 1815); but the one now noticed is peculiar in the ensign being limited to be 
carried before a particular body of soldiers. The ‘ penecillum,’ ‘ pensell,’ or ‘ pen- 
nanselle,’ was the diminutive of the pennon ; being a long, narrow flag, ending in a 
tail, or point. 

‘ Trowell, in Nottinghamshire. Geoffrey holds one carrucate of land in Trowell, 
and half a carrucate in Brunnesleg, by serjeanty, rendering one sumpter horse, worth 
five shillings, and one sack, worth four-pence, when the Lord the King shall go into 
Wales.’ p. 18. 

This is a common description of tenure, but it is not usual to find a stipulation 
respecting the valne of the articles to be rendered. 

‘ Cotenton, in Derbyshire. Walter Marsh held by the serjeanty of presenting the 
King with one pair of hose of a scarlet red.’ p. 23. 

‘ Suffolk. The churches of Little Yarmouth, Gurleston, and Lowistoft, are in 
the gift of the King, and Master Alan, of Stok, holds them, rendering, therefore, per 
annum, to the Canons of Saint Bartholomew, of Smethefeld, ten marks. And Ralph, 
of Beleton, holds the church of Beleton, rendering, therefore, per annum, to the 
aforesaid Master Alan, one pound of incense.’ p. 300. 

‘ Middlesex. Margery, of Keveland, keeps the Hall of the Lord the King, at 
Westminster, by Serjeanty, and receives daily eight-pence out of the purse of the 
the Lord the King.’ p. 361. 

‘Sussex. Imbert, of Rakinton, held lands in Midlaventon, by the Serjeanty of 
coming to the King whenever he should come within the rape of Arundel, and bring- 
ing to him two white capons.’ p. 229. 

‘Hampshire. William Spilemond holds by the Serjeanty of finding straw for the 
King’s bed, and hay for his horses at Brendek.’ p. 237. 

‘The same county. Matthew, of Wallop, holds one hundred shillings of land in 
the vill of Bromdene, of the gift of King John, by the service of keeping Winchester 
Gaol. Henry, of Bromdene, holds twenty shillings of land in Bromdene, and holds 
it from the conquest of the kingdom, for the custody of Winchester Gaol, which he 
says belongs tohim.’ p. 237. 

‘ Buckinghamshire. Robert, the son of William Revel, of Crendon, who is a ward 
of Walter Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, holds one hundred shillings of land by the ser- 
vice of one chaplet of roses on Christmas Day. He gives no Scutage, and is of the 
new feoffment.’ p. 247. 

‘Norfolk. William Fitz Ralph and William of Carcun hold a certain Serjeanty in 
Karlethon [Carlton] by the service of carrying to the Lord the King, wheresoever he 
may be in England, about the feast of Saint Michael, twenty-four pasties of fresh 
herrings, on behalf of the bailiffs of Norwich.’ Page 283. 

It appears from Blount (Frag. Antiq. p. 197) that these herring pasties were fur- 
nished in the following manner. The borough of Yarmouth was bound to send one 
hundred herrings to the Sheriff of Norfolk, whose duty it was to have them baked 
into twenty-four pasties. He probably delivered them to the Bailiffs of Norwich, who 
again consigned them to William Fitz Ralph and his coadjutor. Blount adds, ‘ They 
are still sent to the Clerk of the Kitchen’s office in St. James’s.’ 

These extracts, selected at random, sufficiently exemplify the nature of the infor- 
mation to be obtained from the Serjeanties. Other particulars, equally curious and 
worthy of note, occur in the other branches of the book, and especially in the memo- 
randa relating to accounts and payments ; indeed, there are few places or families of 
any note, some mention of which cannot be found in this volume. It was edited, and 


apparently with care, by Mr. Illingworth, under the nominal superintendence of Mr. 
Caley. 
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Rotuli Hundredorum, 2 vols. 1812—1818. 
Placita de Quo Warranto, 1 vol. 1818. 


These records perpetuate the memory of a national transaction of considerable im. 
portance. At the time of the death of Henry III. his gallant son, Edward, was ab- 
sent upon a crusade, in which his exploits revived the memory of his heroic prede- 
cessor, Richard I. His right to the throne was instantly recognised ; the chief of the 
nobility swore allegiance to him over the uninterred corpse of his father; and the 
kingdom remained in profound tranquillity for a period of nearly two years, which 
elapsed before he reached his native country. The new Sovereign soon discovered 
that, although his lengthened absence had not produced any breach of the public peace, 
it had fostered consequences extremely prejudicial to his interests. The unstable ad- 
ministration of Henry III. opened the door to many irregularities, which the power 
of the temporary guardians of the realm had not been exerted to repress ; unresisted 
encroachments had despoiled the Crown of some of its most valuable prerogatives ; 
tenants in capite had aliened without license, and frequently to ecclesiastics ; rents 
due to the Crown, the profits of Courts, the emoluments arising from a right to wreck, 
and various other Jura Regalia, had been withheld ; and many oppressions and illegal 
exactions, equally injurious to the Sovereign and the people, had been permitted to 
grow up undisturbed. Practices of this kind were not likely to be acquiesced in by 
a spirited and active Monarch like Edward I. Two months after his arrival in 
England, a special Commission was issued, under the Great Seal, dated at the Tower 
of London, on the 11th of October, in the second year of his reign, by which certain 
persons were authorised to inquire, by the oaths of such good and lawful men by 
whom the truth might best be known, concerning certain rights, liberties, and other 
things to the King and his estate, and the estate of the commonalty, belonging, and 
moreover, concerning the conduct and behaviour of Sheriffs and Bailiffs, in the man- 
ner contained in certain articles delivered to the Commissioners with their Com- 
mission. The articles referred to, contain many, subjects of inquiry, principally 
relating to the demesnes of the Crown, the tenants in capite, the rents of hundreds, 
wapentakes, tithings, citics and burghs let to farm, wreck of the sea, free chase, 
warren, fishery, and other Royal franchises ; various breaches of duty in Sheriffs, 
Bailiffs, and Escheators ; purprestures, and the alienation of knight’s fees. The pro- 
ceedings under these Commissions were conducted apparently in a manner similar to 
proceedings before the Justices in Eyre, whose Capitula Itineris, or the articles of 
inquiry delivered to them before setting forth upon their Itinera, very much resemble 
the articles of inquiry delivered to these Commissioners. The returns to the inqui- 
sitions taken by the Commissioners, were put into writing and delivered into the 
Exchequer, where the majority of them are still preserved. They form the Rotuli 
Hundredorum here published. Extracts from the returns, containing the principal 
matters, were made at the time for the use of the officers of the Exchequer, and these 
extracts are included in the publication before us, as well as the returns themselves, 
so that the deficient counties are in this manner partly supplied, and the publication 
made to comprehend a survey of the Royal territorial revenue throughout the greater 
part of England. The returns, or verdicts, of the Jurors, that is, the witnesses, are 
entered upon the rolls in three different forms. I. When the return relates to a 
franchise or estate, held by a person believed to be rightfully entitled to it, the form 
was, generally, merely that such an one held such an estate. II. When the Jurors 
were ignorant of the title of the tenant, the return was, that he held, but the Jurors 
knew not by what authority or warrant, ‘ nesciunt quo warranto.’ III. When the 
Jurors believed the holding was unlawful, the return was, that the tenant held with- 
out warrant, ‘ sine warranto.’ 

The first chapter of the Statute passed in the next Parliament after this in- 
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quiry, which was held at Gloucester in the 6th year of the reign, appears to 
have been founded upon the return of the Commissioners. It enacted that the 
Sheriffs should cause it to be commonly ‘ cried’ throughout their Bailiwicks, that all 
those who claimed to have any franchises by the Charters of the King’s predecessors, 
or in any other manner, should come before the King, or before the Justices in Eyre, 
at a certain day and place, to show what sort of franchises they claimed to have, and 
by what warrant. And if the parties did not appear, the Sheriff was to take the fran- 
chises into the King’s hand, as a distress, in order to compel appearance ; and no one 
was to refuse to answer, upon the ground of the want of an original writ, according to 
the ordinary course of proceedings at the Common Law, except where it appeared 
that the ancestor of the tenant died seised of the franchise in question, in which case 
an original writ was to be issued, in a new form prescribed by the Statute. (Authentic 
Edition of the Statutes, I. p. 45.) Upon the authority of this Statute, and assisted 
by the information obtained upon the previous inquiry, various proceedings in guo 
warranto were instituted against persons who were supposed to have usurped the 
Royal franchises. The rolls of pleadings in these cases, and in other similar cases, in 
the reigns of the two succeeding Monarchs, constitute the records published in the 
Placita de quo Warranto. In many instances these proceedings were at once sub- 
mitted to; in others, in which they were contested, advantage was occasionally taken 
on behalf of the Crown, of the loss of charters, and the absence of other evidence ; 
and long standing possession was found insufficient to atone for the want of some 
ancient and forgotten document, even although the land was in the possession of the 
descendant of him by whose sword it had originally been won. Cases of this de- 
scription aroused the public feeling, and produced a loud and general discontent. At 
length the King desisted, and by an Ordinance, or Statute, made in the 18th year of 
his reign, established the same limitation in proceedings by guo warranto, which by 
the Statute of Westminster primer, 3d Edward I. c. 39, had been previously made 
the time of limitation in a writ of right. The Statute of 18th Edward I. declared 
that ‘ all those which claimed to have quiet possession of any franchise before the time 
of King Richard, without interruption, and could show the same by a lawful inquest, 
should well enjoy their possession ; and in case that such possession should be de- 
manded for cause reasonable, the King should confirm it by title ; and those that had 
old Charters of franchise should have the same Charters adjudged, according to their 
tenor and form.’ (Authentic Edition of Statutes, I. p. 107.) The time of legal pre- 
scription thus settled, remained unaltered, notwithstanding the lapse of so many in- 
tervening centuries, up to the reign of his present Majesty, when by the recommenda- 
tion of the Law Commissioners, the period of prescription was properly settled at 
sixty years; atime which, 300 years ago, was judged sufficient in the case of a writ 
of right. (Stat. 32 H. VIII. c. 2. Authentic Edition, vol. III. p. 747.) 

A survey so comprehensive as that taken by the Special Commissioners, could not 
fail to contain many circumstances of very curious and often important information. 
It is true it extended only to the Royal domains, and such matters as the King was inte- 
rested in as conservator of the public peace, and protector of the commonalty against 
the oppressions of his officers, but these topics opened many points of inquiry highly 
illustrative of the modes of transacting business and the general manners and prac- 
tices of the times; the state of the law, the venality of its ministers and the severities 
practised by them ; the condition of towns, the tenures of property, and the persons 
in whom the possession of lands was vested. Topographers do not appear to be at 
all generally aware of the contents of these volumes, which, although a mine of 
information more useful, perhaps, to them than to any other description of inquirers, 
have been permitted to remain almost unnoticed. For twenty years these 
and many others of the record publications have been in our libraries and upon 
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our bookstalls; they have been highly reputed because they were published at a great 
expense, and were ushered into the world with all the eclat which cannot fail to 
accompany a Government publication; but until very lately they have not been 
studied; scarcely have they even been referred to. There is not one of the actual 
records that has been subjected to a thorough sifting ; not one, the contents of which 
have been properly investigated. We call topographers to the task, and are quite 
sure that, if it be properly pursued, not only will much new information be obtained, 
but the character and importance of topographical inquiries will be placed before the 
public in a new and favourable point of view. In the cursory notice which we are 
compelled to give, it is impossible that we can enter upon the subject; but the 
following miscellaneous extracts from some of the returns relating to London, will 
bear out the truth of our remarks, and be sufficient to spur on future inquirers to 
le more closely with these ponderous volumes. 

phages i London. 

The jurors say, that Lord William de Say and his heirs have appropriated to them- 
selves free chase and warren in the county of Middlesex against the crown of the 
Lord the King and the liberties of the City of London, in disherison of the Lord the 
King, and to the prejudice of the whole kingdom, but from what time, and upon 
what warrant, they do not know. They also say that the Lord the King, lately Earl 
of Cornwall, made or caused to be made in the plain and common of Hundeslawe 
{Hounslow] in a place called Fisseburn, a pond of water and a park in the vill of 
Ttelworth, which Edmund his son, who now is, holds, contrary to the crown of the 
Lord the King, and the liberties of the City of London, and of all the clergy and 
people, because by the pond the King’s. highway is stopped up, and this has been as. 
well in the time of King Henry as in the time of King Edward who now is, 
but of the precise time they are ignorant. They say also, that Lord Walter de 
Merton has appropriated to himself unjustly the common moor,* which always was 
a common from the foundation of the same city until the said Lord Walter appro- 
priated the same to himself, contrary to justice and the crown of the Lord the King, 
and to the great damage of the whole city, and to the disherison of the said Lord the 
King, and upon what warrant, in what manner, and from what time they are ignorant.— 
p- 404, vol. i. 

They say that Walter Hervy holds a certain house in the parish of Saint Peter the 
Less, towards Woodewharve, which was at one time the King’s cellar for keeping his 
wine there, but in what manner aliened or by what warrant it is held they do not 
know.—p. 103. ibid. 

They say, that whereas London-bridge was for a long time in the hands of the 
citizens of London, and they have always been accustomed, with the common consent, 
to appoint a keeper thereof, to the common advantage of the Lord the King, and of 
his city, and of all passengers, now the said bridge is in the hands of the lady the Queen, 
and they knownot by what warrant. They say also that the same bridge is in great danger 
of falling for want of taking care thereof, which is to the great danger of the Lord the 
King, and of his city, and of all passengers.—p. 406. vol. i. 

They say also, that Ada de Basing built formerly a certain house in Aldermannebir, 
in the King’s highway, making no small encroachment upon the Lord the King, and 
to the damage of the whole city; and the citizens of London came and levelled the 
whole house to the earth, and afterwards came Thomas, the son and heir of the said 
Ada, and appropriated the same place to himself without warrant, and committed the 
same encroachment by enclosing the same place with a stone wall, and still holds the 
same enclosed, and hath held it for eight years past and more, to the disherison of 
the Lord the King and the damage of the whole City of London. They say also, 
that the prior and convent of the Holy Trinity, in London, have stopped up the high- 
way of the Lord the King, by which there used to be a common passage from Aldgate 
to,Bishopesgate, with an earthen wall, and the way was between the priory and the city 
wall, and the walls were formerly thrown down; and now again, by the same prior 
and convent, they have been built up, and the way stopped eight years and more, to 
the disherison of the Lord the King, and the damage of the whole of the aforesaid 
city.—p. 412, vol. i. 





* In other returns, this is called the moor, ‘sub muro Lond,’ ‘ under London 
Wall,’ and in others is described as situate between Bishopsgate and Cripplegate, on 
the north ‘ versus Vinesbur,’ ‘ towards Finsbury.’ 
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They say, that the Lord the King hath in demesne the whole City of London, with 
the Tower of the same, with the Judaism, and his Palace of Westminster, which belong 
to the dignity of his Crown in antient demesne, and also the water of Thames, which 
begins at Yanlade at the entrance of the sea, towards the east, on both sides, up to 
the bridge of Stanes towards the west. 

Also they say, that the prioress and convent of St. Helena have appropriated to 
themselves a lane which was called St. Elleyne’s-lane, by which all persons at their 
pleasure, as in the King’s highway, used to draw their carts, to ride and pass along, 
and which extended from Bishopesgate-strate as far as the King’s highway of Saint 
Mary-atte-Nax, and which contained at the east end eighteen feet or more in breadth, 
and thirteen feet or more at the west end, to the great damage of the Lord the King 
and of his city ; and this they appropriated in the time of King Henry, the father of 
the Lord King Edward who now is.—p. 420, vol. i. 

Although less general in the character of their contents, the Placita de Quo War- 
ranto are equally important with the Rotuli Hundredorum; perhaps, indeed, they 
are more so, as they exhibit more minutely the condition of the various properties to 
which they refer. We have not left ourselves any room for extracts ; but we earnestly 
invite all topographers and legal antiquaries to an attentive examination of them. 


Both these publications were principally edited by Mr. Illingworth. 





ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE ALPHABETIC LETTERS. 


Mr. Ursan, : 

A CRITICISM upon an “ Abstract of 
Rask’s Essay on the Sibilants, and his 
mode of transcribing works in the 
Georgian and Armenian languages by 
means of European letters, with re- 
marks, by R.G. Latham, [Cambridge]”’ 
complains that the words bafpivic, 
dathtidhic, gakhkighic, and zashsizhic, 
which the author has substituted for 
labial, dental, palatal, and sibilant, are 
most barbarous and unmeaning. Un- 
meaning they are not, unless such 
technical phrases as Mosch ’eythan, 
wekalev, hegadkepats, hifil, hofal, 
hithpael, and a whole host besides, 
presenting themselves in every page of 
our Hebrew grammars, are unmeaning. 
In case the reviewer has not construed 
in its full sense the word technical, 
page 12, line 14, it may be necessary 
to explain that, as the word begad- 
kefats means to say that the letters 
3,3,3,7.5,n,w. are united by certain 
conditions common to them all, so 
does bafpivic imply that the letters 
b, p,f, ¥; dathtidhic, that the sounds 
of d, t, th, dh; gakhkighic, that the 
sounds k, g, and two other un-English 
ones, in the same relation to g and k 
as f and p, th aud dh are to p, b, d, t ; 
zashsizhic, that s, z, sh, and zh, are 
bound together by one common nature; 
in the words of our Greek grammars 
“‘ inter se cognata sunt.” Their bar- 
barousness is rather their misfortune 

Gent. Mace. Vor. III. 


than their fault. If your correspon- 
dent chooses to mend them by trans- 
position (the only imaginable mode of 
doing so) he is perfectly welcome; 
but it is idle to blame the cacophony 
of onomatopeeic words. My objections 
to the usual terms are, lst, That they 
are not terms on which the learned 
world are unanimous. Turn to the 
grammars of the semetic languages, 
whence I consider the names are de- 
rived, and we find / and » bound up 
with ¢ and d, m and w with 6 and p, 
y and q 3, with gandk. These com- 
binations serve no philological purpose 
whatever. There are no two authors 
who unite in bringing under the same 
denomination the same letter (when 
that denomination, like the words 
labial, &c., is taken from one of the 
speech-forming organs); and it is 
highly improbable that there ever will : 
for this reason, that there is no lan- 
guage containing a sufficient number 
of letters to fill up a complete system. 
But suppose it be denied that it is the 
essence of ¢ and d, th and dh, to be 
formed by the contact of the tongue 
and feeth; suppose that each of your 
readers finds himself able to say, din, 
thin, din, thine, with his tongue no 
nearer his teeth than it is when he 
says, lin, rin, nin; suppose there be 
nations in the world who turn the 
tongue towards the brain, far back in 
the mouth, when they say ¢ or d, and 
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others who never say th without 
throwing their tongue beyond their 
lips, and others who, really making 
dental sounds of d and ¢, pronounce 
them in a manner not to be imitated 
by those who pronounce them as we 
do; are the sounds in the first case 
to be called dento-cerebral, in the se- 
cond, dento-labial, and the third case, 
dento-dental, or is cacophony worse 
than nonsense. The nations alluded 
to are the Indians, the Icelanders, and 
the Gaels. The same argument ap- 
plies to the appellation palaial, It is 
no less strange than true, that we have 
lived nearly 6,000 years in the world 
without discovering that k and q might 
be, and are, pronounced with the 
tongue not in contact with the palate, 
but with the jaw. But, alas! it was 
not ordained that our language should 
be enriched with the epithets faucal or 
nixal, Etymologis aliter visum est. If 
q and & are palatal, then are the Ger- 
man ch, Spanish x, Welsh k, &c. &c., 
palato-gutturals; but if we take the 
guttural sound as the standard, then 
are k and q gutturo-palatals. I wanted 
names for two things, Ist, for the col- 
lection of the four sounds 8, z, sh, zh, 
and, 2nd, for the whole assemblage of 
the hissing sounds, such as the above- 
mentioned, and the additional ones of 
ch andj. Surely the word sibilant is 
better suited for a generic than a spe- 
cific denomination. 

Sir, it is my confirmed opinion, that 
the faulty classification of letters— 
the very elements—has led to much 
spurious philology, and will lead to 
more. R. G. L. 








Mr. Ursan, B—il, Dec. 5. 


“* A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing,” and a desire to show that little 
knowledge still more unsafe. At 
p- 583 of your last number is a paper 
from Mr. Clark, on Balloons, and the 
date of their invention, in which he 
says, ‘‘ While pursuing my antiquarian 
researches the other day, in a rare 
poetical work, entitled, ‘The Ship- 
wreck of Jonas,’ translated by Sylves- 
ter, from Du Bartas, 4to, 1594, | was 
much struck by meeting with the fol- 
lowing couplet :— 

‘* Against one ship that skips from stars 
to grounde, [bounde.”’ 
From wave to wave, like windy balloones 
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In this single couplet, therefore, we 
appear to be presented with ‘ confir- 
mation strong as proofs of Holy Writ,’ 
that instead of balloons being, as ge- 
nerally supposed, an invention of no 
more than some 60 years’ standing, 
they were known at least two centu- 
ries previous.” 

The greatness of Mr. Clarke’s error 
is in exact proportion to the positive- 
ness of his assertion. In the first 
place I shall remark, calamo currente, 
that Sylvester’s Jonas isa very common 
book, and not rare; in my small 
library I have no less than three edi- 
tions of it. Next that the word bal- 
loones as used by Sylvester, does not 
mean what we call air-balloons; but 
that the name of our air-balloons are 
adopted from the balloons of Sylvester; 
i. e., large balls covered with leather 
and skin, and filled with air (an- 
swering to our foot-ball, which is a 
small balloon) ; and that these balloons 
are used in Italy in the game, called 
from them, Ballone or Pallone; and 
that Mr. Clark might have known 
this, had he reflected on the word 
joined to balloon, ‘ like windy bal- 
loones bounde ;’ the ball, at the game 
of Pallone, bounding instantly from 
the racket, the side walls, and the 
floor ; but we never heard of air-bal- 
loons bounding in the air. From the large 
air-filled bails used in the Italian 
game, did our balloons, similarly in- 
flated, take this name. J.-M 





Trinity College, 
Oxford, Nov. 24. 
THERE are certain items in the 
parochial accounts of the churchwar- 
dens, or proctors, of several churches 
and chapels in Oxford, transcribed and 
preserved in Wood’s manuscripts in 
the Ashmolean Museum, which may 
serve incidentally to illustrate the an- 
cient custom of burning odious persons 
in effigy, to amuse the populace. It is 
not perhaps generally known, that be- 
fore the Reformation, when the public 
amusements of the people were sys- 
tematically interwoven with the cere- 
monies of religion, encouragement 
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was given to this popular propensity 
on certain anniversaries ; particularly 
the dedication day, which was gene- 
rally followed by a whole week of 
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feasting, rejoicing, and revelry. On 
this festival, sometimes called ‘ the 
church holiday,’ the proctors of the 
church of St. Giles, about the years 
1529—30—39—46, regularly charged 
the parish with an item of 7d. for a 
pound of ‘ betars’ or ‘ betters;’ pro- 
bably bitters, or bitter herbs dried. 
The use of these herbs, as well as the 
entry itself, has perplexed every anti- 
quary since the time of Anthony a 
Wood. That persevering and indus- 
trious collector of manuscript informa- 
tion observes, in the margin of his 
transcript, ‘ Skinner’s Dict. hath not 
the word;’ and therefore he gives it 
up. But one of these items seems to 
throw some light on the subject: 
‘Comp. 1540. It. for a pound of 
Jupas betars 7d.’ Another item oc- 
curs occasionally, not only in these 
accounts, butin those of other churches, 
‘ for a pound of betars for Judas light.’ 
This item, coupled with others, for ‘wax 
‘ for the dedication day, 20d.’—‘ for a 
pound of wax at dedication day ’— 
‘for 4 pound of wax at S. Gyles 
tyde 2s. 6d.’—‘ It. for gress (grease) 
at the dedication day,’ &c., leaves us 
but little to imagine respecting the 
use and object of these ingredients, 
thus mixed together on the dedication 
day. We have seen multitudes in our 
day, in town and country, attracted 
by mere curiosity, without any reli- 
gious or other motive, ‘to see the 
wax-works.’ How, then, could reli- 
gious devotees refrain from flocking 
together in crowds to see the traitor 
Judas, whose lively image, or effigy, 
we may well suppose was faithfully 
represented in the wax, burning gra- 
dually in a blue flame like the tapestry 
of the House of Lords in the late con- 
flagration, so well described by your 
correspondent A. J. K. (vol. 11. p. 
478), whilst his bitter smoke ascended 
up as the smoke of a furnace. (See 
Psalms xxxvii. 20, lxviii, 2, Isaiah, 
and Revelation of St. John, passim.) 
From a passage of Virgil we may 
further illustrate this ancient practice 
of burning persons in effigy, as per- 
formed among other rites of classical 
enchantment. 
*Limus ut hic durescit, et hee ut cera 
liquescit.’ 
Similar operations were attributed 
to the dealers in witchcraft in the 
middle ages. But enough has been 
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said, it is hoped, to explain the nature 
of this ‘ Judas’ light,’ and to prove 
that it was usually exhibited on the 
dedication day, or anniversary of St. 
Giles, in the church called after his 
name in Oxford, before the assembled 
multitudes: being a compound of 
wax, grease, and bitter herbs, formed 
into an effigy of the ‘ betrayer of his 
lord ;’ the burning of whom thus pub- 
licly was supposed to be instrumental 
in exciting a spirit of devotion. For it 
was a proverbial malediction of the 
earliest ages, that the wicked should 
have their portion with the traitor 
Judas, ‘cum Juda proditore,’ in ever- 
lasting flames. This malediction is 
usually appended to ancient charters, 
as a kind of technical or legal for- 
mality, instances of which are too 
numerous to be quoted; but some 
have been recently made known by 
the “‘ Registrum Wiltunense” of Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare. In one example, 
however, we find a departure from the 
general punishment of the wicked by 
fire. The compiler of a charter, grant- 
ing three hides of land at Langford to 
Wilton Abbey, in the year 963, de- 
nounces the punishment of keen blasts 
of ice, or glaciers, instead of fire; consi- 
dering this, probably, as more tremen- 
dous to the inhabitants of a northern 
latitude: ‘‘ perpessus sit gelidis gla- 
cierum flatibus,” &c. J. 1. 





P.S. The writer of this article, at the 
same time that he rejoices to witness 
the revival of Saxon literature, to 
which he trusts he has in some humble 
degree contributed, regrets, with many 
others, the personal controversies 
which it has occasioned. For him- 
self, he takes this opportunity of dis- 
claiming all participation in such un- 
seemly warfare. This disclaimer he 
should not have thought necessary, 
had not the signature of J. I. been 
used and quoted by some writers, and 
an allusion made by another to a cause 
** pending between Trin. Coll. Camb. 
and Trin. Coll. Oxon.’? What the 
latter corporation has to do with the 
cause, is not quite clear; and the 
former is no further concerned in it, 
than that old Abraham Wheloc, the 
editor of Alfred’s Bede, with other 
valuable works in the 17th century, 
and Mr. Kemble, a young Saxonist of 
great promise in the nineteenth cen- 
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tury, happen to have been both ad- 
mitted members of that same society. 
May the scion prove worthy of the 
original plant! Wheloc has done 
much; may Mr. Kemble do more! 


The Pantheon Bazaar.—Papier Maché. 


: (Jan. 


What says Scaliger? ‘‘ Illiberaie faci- 
nus, propter nescio quas verborum quis- 
quilias, &c. alioruam hominum erudi- 
tionem atque adeo totum nomen et 
famam in periculum vocare.” 





THE PANTHEON BAZAAR. 


IN the accompanying Plate, our 
readers are presented with a view of 
the magnificent building which has 
succeeded the old Theatre called the 
Pantheon, in Oxford-street. The spot 
on which our grandfathers spent some 
of their idlest hours, and indulged in 
revelries which have never been found 
thoroughly to assimilate with English 
manners,* has now become the scene 
of patient industry, and busy though 
elegant traffic. 

Having already, in our number for 
July, p. 87, given a description of the 
building, with well-merited encomiums 
on the designs of the architect, Mr. 
Sydney Smirke, we shall only repeat, 
that the great saloon, represented in 
the plate, is 116 feet long by 90 feet 
wide; that the arabesque paintings 
are executed in oil-colours, having 
avery gay and lively effect, without 
tawdriness; and that the other orna- 
ments with which Mr. Sydney Smirke 
has so highly enriched his architecture, 
are all executed in an improved kind 
of papier maché, a material the ad- 
vantages of which are so apparent, that 
we must regard its introduction as a 
new era in the style of internal deco- 
ration, and therefore consider it de- 
serving of a little further notice. 

It would be difficult to trace the 
origin of the art of making plastic 
ornaments of paper; but it is clear 
that it was considerably practised 
more than two centuries ago. Many 
of the fine old ceilings, in deep relief, 
ofthe Elizabethanera, are of this mate- 


rial. There are also several handsome 
ceilings at Chesterfield House. Dur- 
ing the early part of the last century it 
was also considerably in use. Smith, 
in his Life of Nollekins, mentions a 
curiously ornamented ceiling of this 
material, in the parlour of No. 41, 
Leicester-fields, which is painted in 
imitation of parts of the ceiling of 
Whitehall Chapel. On the front of a 
house in the Strand are three profiles 
of the three first Georges, which are 
formed of papier maché. 

For many years a considerable trade 
was carried on in this manufacture ; 
until a change took place in the gene- 
ral style of architectural ornament, 
and the small shallow patterns 
which were introduced by the Adams’s, 
led to the substitution of a composi- 
tion, in which putty is the chief ingre- 
dient. For shallow ornaments of that 
description the composition is, per- 
haps, still most suitable ; but it is not 
capable of taking forms in which bold- 
ness and depth are required. The main 
difference of Mr. Charles Bielefeld’s 
papier maché from that of the old 
manufacturers, is, that it is made all in 
one mass, and not in successive layers, 
and can be. much more rapidly dried. 
Its merits are, that the artist can not 
only infinitely surpass, in boldness and 
relief, works executed in plaster or 
putty composition; but he can fully 
equal, in sharpness and effect, the most 
elaborate wood carvings. Its dura- 
bility is proved by the ancient works 
already mentioned ; its expense is less 





* The old Pantheon was most remarkable for its masquerades, which for a time were 


certainly fashionable ; and some of the prints most illustrative of the manners and cos- 


tume of the last century, are those of the motley groups at this Theatre. On one of 
them by Martin, published by W. Humphrey, 1772, we find this MS. note, by the 
late Rev. Stephen Weston :—‘* Roger Palmer of Oxford-street, 284, is in the right- 
hand corner, squinting.’ This is the more worthy of remark, as the figure might 
be mistaken for Wilkes. In 1784 the Pantheon was fitted up for the Commemora- 
tion of Handel by Mr. James Wyatt (the original architect of the structure), as shown 
in a plate in the European Magazine; in the same year Lunardi’s balloon was exhi- 
bited there, of which there is a large print with clever figures, by F. G. Byron. At 
another time, the great electrical cylinder of Mr. B. Wilson and Mr. Long was sus- 
pended in theTheatre, of which there is a quarto plate, drawn by M. A. Rooker, und 
engraved by J. Basire. 
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than the composition, and does not 
exceed that of plaster. It is extremely 
light ; and, what is frequently deemed 
of the greatest importance in these 
days of rapid work, it can be fastened 
with wonderful facility and dispatch 
to wood or plaster, by brads, needle- 
points, &c.; and, being dry before it is 
put up, is immediately ready for paint- 
ing, and requires but little preparation 
for gilding. 

All these advantages were conspi- 
cuously displayed in the execution of 
the ornaments of the Pantheon. The 
whole were modelled, manufactured, 
fixed up, and painted, within about 
four months, during the depth of win- 
ter; and, as the building itself was 
raised during little more than the 
same time, there was, of course, an 
immense quantity of moisture in the 
walls and ceilings, which could be 
dispelled only by a degree of artificial 
heat, which would have proved the de- 
struction of enrichments executed in 
any other material. We will only 
add, with respect to the Pantheon, that 
the manner in which the embossed 
figures are relieved by tinted back 
grounds, has the happiest effect. 

The public, however, will be inte- 
rested to be informed, that this useful 
material will be brought into play for 
the garniture of the two Chambers 
which it has become necessary to pre- 
pare at such short notice for the meet- 
ing of Parliament. The House of 
Commons will wear a plain and sober 
appearance, the ornaments being con- 
fined to the bosses of the ceiling, the 
Speaker’s chair, and the Royal arms ; 
but the House of Lords * will have a 
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ribbed ceiling, with corbels and pen- 
dants, which will furnish some speci- 
men of Mr. Charles Bielefeld’s skill in 
imitating the forms of the old carvings, 
with which the ancient ecclesiastical 
and domestic architecture of England 
was so profusely adorned. 








Mr. Unsan, Guilford-st. Dec. 8. 

IN your Number for October, you 
gave a brief notice of the papers con- 
tained in the last volume of the Tran- 
sactions of the Royal Society of Lite- 
rature. I am induced to trouble you 
with afew remarks on one of these 
papers, that of the late Mr. Roscoe 
on the Manuscript Library at Holk- 
ham. On reading it I was struck with 
the inaccuracy with which it is print- 
ed, an inaccuracy which does great 
injustice to the memory of the au- 
thor of the Lives of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici and Leo X. It is to this in- 
accuracy I must confine my remarks, 
as I have never seen the Holkham MSS. 
except two or three of the fine Evange- 
lia in metallic bindings, which some 
years since I saw at the house of a 
friend to whom Mr. Coke had lentthem. 
Of the clerical errors which occur, 
arising either from mistakes in read- 
ing Mr. Roscoe’s writing, or from 
carelessness in correcting the proof 
sheets, it may suffice to instance 
* Anastatius’ for ‘ Anastasius,’ ‘ Mat- 
theus Quenor’ for ‘ Matthzus Ques- 
tor,’ ‘Johannis Cassianus,’ ‘ Sedu- 
lino,’ for Sedulius, ‘ Galfredus Ismola- 
nus,’ (for, I suppose, ‘ Vinosalvus,’) 
* Abbas Sancti Baronis’ ¢ for Abbas 
Sancti Bavonis.” Mr. Roscoe is made 





* Mr. T. Kearnan is making a drawing of the interior of the House, which is 
now in a state of great forwardness, with a view to publication. 


+ This refers to Raphael de Marcatellis ‘ Episcopus Rosensis,’ Abbot of the cele- 





brated monastery of St. Bavo at Ghent, one of the sixteen natural children of Philip 
the Good, Duke of Burgundy, and brother of Charles the Bold. He died in 1508. 
M. de Barante (Hist. des Ducs de Bourgogne, tom. viii. p. 599,) calls him merely 
‘ Raphael de Bourgogne, Abbot of St. Bavo,’ and says nothing of his Bishoprick ; 
Anselme (Hist. Geneal. de France, tom. i. p. 244,) says that he derived his name 
‘De Marcatellis’ from his mother, and styles him ‘ Evéque de Rosen;’ and the 
words ‘ Episcopus Rosensis’ are translated ‘ Bishop of Rosen,’ in Mr. Roscoe’s Es- 
say (Trans. vol. ii. p. 368.) I cannot find any account of this See, and I am ata 
loss respecting it. I shall be very glad if any of your readers can identify the dio- 
cese. A short life of Raphael de Marcatellis is given by Sander (De Rebus Ganda- 
vensibus, p. 368,) in his account of the Abbots of St. Bavo, where he calls him 
‘Episcopus Rosensis,’ and also in his book ‘De Gandavensibus eruditione claris,’ 
p- 116, where, evidently in error, he calls him Episcopus Roffensis. By Gramaye, in 
his ‘ Primitiz Antiquitatum Gandensium,’ p. 44, he is mentioned as Raphael de 
Mar Episcopus Roffensis. This prelate was a great collector of manuscripts. Sander 
says of him, ‘ Presul vel ob eam causam singulari laude dignus, quod bibliothecam 
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to quote ‘ the Menagium.’ We meet 
with ‘ Phililphus,’ ‘Lupus Castelli- 
unculus,’ ‘ Marsilius Fuinus,’ ‘ Gua- 
drio,’ ‘ Gionotto Donati,’ ‘ Lord Buck- 
horst,’ ‘ Nicolai Uptoni de officio mi- 
litari,’ &c. &. We have even in 
three several places ‘ Lord C. T. Coke’ 
for Lord Chief Justice Coke. It may 
be said that it is being captious to 
criticise severely what are simply 
errors of the press, and that some 
errors are unavoidable, as no doubt 
they are; but when they become so 
numerous and so grave, as quite to 
disfigure a deceased author’s work, it 
is but justice to his memory to point 
them out. There are some, however, 
which can scarcely be qualified as 
‘errors of the press,’ yet cannot be 
thought those of Mr. Roscoe ; for in- 
stance, ‘ Fra Martinus,’ ‘ Pier-Can- 


Mr. Roscoe's Essay on the Holkham MSS. (Jan. 


These Italo-Latin compounds I can- 
not imagine to have been in his MS. 
I can only suppose the terminations 
of abbreviated names to have been 
hastily and inaccurately supplied by 
the editor. From the manner in 
which, throughoutthe paper, the names 
of Italian writers are given sometimes 
in Italian, sometimes in Latin, a prac- 
tice quite inconsistent with Mr. Ros- 
coe’s avowed opinions,¢ and at va- 
riance with that which he adopted in 
the works published in his lifetime, 
together with the apparently hasty 
composition of the Essay, I conceive 
that it was not intended by him for 
publication, at least in the form in 
which it is now given to the world, 
but only for perusal at the meetings 
of the Society ; to use his own words, 
when speaking of his contemplated 





didus Decembrius,’ ‘ Gulielmus Orsino, Catalogue of the Holkham Manu- 
Gran Concelliere di Francia,’ &c. scripts, ‘‘as this work (the Catalogue) 





sui coenobii variis codicibus manuscriptis auxerit, magnamque illius partem sump- 
tuose admodum ad majores studiorum illecebras compingi curavit, quorum volumi- 
num aliqua hodie adhuc in bibliotheca Cathedralis Ecclesize Gandensis visuntur olo- 
serico byssoque tecta ac auro fulgida.’? It appears from Mr. Roscoe’s Essay, that 
Mr. Coke possesses several manuscripts formerly in this collection, and in the British 
Museum there is a very fine manuscript (Bibl. Arundel. 93,) with the name of Ra- 
phael de Marcatellis, and having this coat of arms: Gules, a fess embattled counter- 
embattled Argent. This bearing was that of the family of Buren. From Lord 
Arundel’s having possessed this MS. we may believe the collection to have been dis- 
persed in the earlier part of the seventeenth century. 

+ ‘‘ The practice which I have heretofore adopted of designating the scholars of 
Italy by their national appellations, has given rise to some animadversions. In an- 
swer to which I beg to remark, that whoever is conversant with history, must fre- 
quently have observed the difficulties which arise from the wanton alterations, in the 
names of both persons and places, by authors of different countries, and particularly 
by the French, who, without hesitation, accommodate every thing to the genius of 
their own language. Hence the names of all the eminent men of Greece, of Rome, 
or of Italy, are melted down, and appear again in such a form as would not in all 
probability have been recognized by their proper owners ; Dionysius is Denys, Titus 
Livius Tite Live, Horatius Horace, Petrarca Petrarque, and Pico of Mirandola Pic 
de Mirandole. As the literature which this country derived from Italy was first ob- 
tained through the medium of the French, our early authors followed them in this 
respect, and thereby sanctioned those innovations which the nature of our own lan- 
guage did not require. It is still more to be regretted that we are not uniform, even 
in our abuse. The name of Horace is familiar to the English reader; but if he were 
told of the three Horaces, he would probably be at a loss to discover the persons 
meant, the authors of our country having commonly given them the appellation of 
the Horatii. In the instance of such names as are familiar to our early literature, we 
adopt with the French the abbreviated appellation ; but in latter times we usually 
employ proper national distinctions, and instead of Arioste, or Metastase, we write 
without hesitation, Ariosto or Metastasio. This inconsistency is more sensibly felt, 
when the abbreviated appellation of one scholar is contrasted with the national dis- 
tinction of another, as when a letter is addressed by Petrarch to Coluccio Salutati, 
or by Politian to Ermolao Barbaro, or Baccio Ugolini. For the sake of uniformity, 
it is surely desirable that every writer should conform as much as possible to some 
general rule, which can only be found by a reference of every proper name to the 
standard of its proper country. This method would not only avoid the incongruities 
before mentioned, but would be productive of positive advantages, as it would in 
general point out the nation of the person spoken of, without the necessity of further 
indication.”’—Pref. to Leo X. 
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will, from the nature of the decorations 
by which it is intended to be accom- 
panied, require some time for its com- 
pletion, a general view of the collec- 
tion may not, in the interim, be un- 
acceptable to the Society.” it is cer- 
tainly to be lamented that a paper, 
read before the Society in the early 
part of the year 1826, if it ever were 
designed for the press, should not be 
printed till the year 1834, long after 
the author’s death, and then in a 
manner unworthy of his high reputa- 


Letters of Dyer the. Poet and Dr. Johnson. 
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tion. I have only to express my re- 
gret, as a member of the Society, that 
the proof sheets of Mr. Roscoe’s es- 
say were not submitted to Sir Frede- 
rick Madden ; who having completed 
the descriptive Catalogue of the Holk- 
ham Collection of MSS. must be too 
well acquainted with their subjects, to 
have suffered such errors as those 
pointed out, and others not mentioned 


_now, to remain on the pages of the 


Society’s Transactions. 
Yours, &c. Joun Homes. 





MEMORIALS OF LITERARY CHARACTERS, No. V. 


DYER THE POET TO MR. DODSLEY,. 


Sir, — You shé have had my thanks 
before now for your handsome publica- 
tion of the Fleece, had I not flattered 
myself with a journey to town, and 
wt seeing you; but very ill health still 
confines me, and I almost despair of 
the journey. 

If the poem sh* come to a 2¢ edi- 
tion, be pleased, in particular, to make 
this necessary correction in 1. 72, B. i. 

Or marl with clay deep-mix’d, 
either by restoring the 1. of the copy, 
Or heavy marl’s deep clay, &c. 

or by this 1. 
Or depth of heavy marl, be then thy 
choice. 

The absurdity of marl wth clay deep 
mia’d is very glaring to us graziers. 

Pray strike out also in 1. 89, B. i. 
upland ridge, and replace shelt’ring 
mound, 

For my own part I am not much 
pleased with the run of these verses, 
1. 6 and 7, 





Ye good of all 
Degrees, all sects, be present to my song. 


I think it had better be thus: 


Whom public voice, to the great charge 
assigns, 
Or lot of birth: ye good, of all degrees, 
Parties, and sects, be present to my song. 
L. 48, 1. 1, had better give place to 
this of the copy, 
Where moss-grey Stonehenge lonely so- 
lemn nodds ; 
or 
Where solitary Stonehenge solemn nods ; 
Ruin of ages; such the matted leas, &c. 
Grey with moss is not so poetical. 


1 hope these remarks will be agree- 


able to you. If you are inclined to 
make use of them, or any others which 
I may send you, be pleased to ac- 
quaint me. I have no frank, and will 
be your debtor for postage. 


Iam, Sir, your most humble servant, 
Coningsby, near Joun Dyer. 


Horncastle, May 12, 1757. 


Note by Isaac Reed : 

The portrait of Mr. Dyer, prefixed 
to Johnson’s and Bell’s editions of the 
Poets, belongs to another Mr. Dyer, 
who is mentioned in Hawkins’s Life 
of Johnson. 


DR. JOHNSON TO DR. FARMEK. 
Sir, (July 22, 1777.) 

THE booksellers of London have 
undertaken a kind of body of English 
Poetry, excluding generally the dramas, 
and I have undertaken to put before 
each authour’s works a sketch of his 
life, and a character of his writings. 
Of some, however, I know very little, 
and am afraid | shall not easily sup- 
ply my deficiencies. Be pleased to 
inform me whether among Mr. Ba- 
ker’s manuscripts, or any where else 
at Cambridge, any materials are to be 
found. If any such collection can be 
gleaned, I doubt not of your willing- 
ness to direct our search, and will tell 
the booksellers to employ a transcriber. 
If you think my inspection necessary, 
I will come down; for who that has 
once experienced the civilities of Cam- 
bridge would not snatch the opportu- 
nity of another visit ? 

Iam, Sir, your most humble servant, 

Sam. JoHNsoN. 

Bolt-court, Fleet-street, July 22, 1777. 
To Dr.Farmer, Emanuel Coll. Cambridge. 
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LETTERS OF THE RIGHT HON. CHARLES FOX TO DENNIS O’BRYEN, ESQ. * 


Dear O’BryYeEN, (June 4, 1802.) 


WITH respect to leaving Parlia- 
ment, my mind is all but made up 
upon the subject. I know not who is 
for, or who against it; nor indeed, as 
my own ease and happiness are the 
considerations which principally in- 
fluence me, \is it material that I should. 
Of course you will not suspect me of 
being so selfish as to give way to 
motives of this kind, if, per contra, 
there were any prospect that the sa- 
crifice I might personally make, might 
be beneficial to the publick or even to 
my friends; but this cannot I think 
be contended by the most sanguine. 
There is one argument which you have 
urged in your last letter, which I must 
entreat you, if you have any kindness 
for me, never to touch upon again, 
even in the most distant way. It isa 
possibility which I neither can nor 
will think of, and pray never recall it 
again to my mind, no not so much as 
by noticing this paragraph of my let- 
ter. Pray comply with this weakness 
of mine, if it be weakness, in the most 
litteral manner, by not even saying 
that you will do so. 

1 learn from Adam that he is enabled 
to do something with respect to some 
of the most pressing Demands, so that 
for the present you are free from im- 
mediate alarm. Now shew how you 
can use such an interval. As to the 
parliamentary plan I see less hope 
than ever; there can be no objection 
however to your mentioning it to 

.Adam, who will, if he can, point out 
some way, and if he would, I would do 
my part; but I confess I see no light. 

Now you have used yourself to stage 
coach hours, I hope you will come 
again soon, and perhaps before we 
come to Dryden, you may help mea 
little in history. If Mrs. H. comes, 
I hope you will of course. Fine 
weather again, but no hay for me. 

Yours ever, C.3..2; 

St. Anne’s Hill, Friday. 


Dear O’Bryen, (July 31, 1802.) 


I HAVE received of yours the 
acket by the coach, containing the 
etters which I return, as also (sent 
me from St. Anne’s, where you di- 
rected it, though I had told you 1 
should leave home before the post 
came in) the short note with the ac- 

count of Wednesday’s poll, and now 
your letter by post. That by the 
machine I have not yet, but will send 
to inquire for. The victory has been 
great indeed, but none of your letters 
give the least idea how the numbers of 
the two last days were obtained.t 
Monday and Tuesday, thoug:. pretty 
good, were not out of the course of 
things ; but the two last days must be 
owing at least to some new discovery. 

I do not feel about Erskine’s letter 

as you do at all. 1 think his suc- 
ceeding P. Arden would be a very de- 
sirable thing, and by no means dis- 
honourable to himself. Now to the 
material part of your packet, Bona- 
parte’s reception of me, what it will 
be I know not, nor do I in fact much 
care; but I do care very much about 
what you hint, | mean the taking of 
any measures, however indirect, to 
ensure a good reception. I do most 
earnestly entreat you and all other 
friends not to take any step, however 
secret, or as | said indirect, to that 
purpose. If he receives me well, it 
may be a little flattering to the vanity 
of some who love me, not to my own 
upon my honour, and that they should 
be pleased is I own an object; if he 
does not receive me well, I can not 
think on the other hand that it will be 
a great mortification to any of you, or 
that in England or in Europe, gene- 
rally speaking, or even in France, I 
shall be esteemed the less.{ I have no 
time to write more. 
Y*™ ever, C. J. Fox. 

Dover, Saturday morning. 

P. S. We expect to embark in about 

an hour; the day is fine and wind fair. 





* Of Craven-street, Strand. He died at Margate, Aug. 13, 1832, aged 77, and his political corre- 
spondence with several of our greatest statesinen has been recently sold by Mr. Evans. Aun important 
letter of Mr, Canuing to Mr. O’Bryen written in 1817, respecting the Pitt Club, has siuce been pub- 
lished in fire-stmele in Gwyn’s Autograph Portfolio, and the Literary Gazette of Dec. 6. 

+ This alludes to Sir F. Burdeit’s election for Middlesex. 

+t Mr. Fox was presented at the First Consul’s Levee on the 2d Sept. and afterwards dined with 
him. He was received in a very flattering manner by Buonaparte; so much so, that he is said to have 
been styled by the Parisian wits, “ the Consul’s Lictor.” (Loadou Evening Post, Sept. 11.) 
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WILL OF JOHN GOWER THE POET, ANNO 1408, 


The Will of the Poet Gower, printed in Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments 
of Great Britain, vol. ii. p. 25, was reprinted in Topp’s ILLusrrations oF 
Gower AnD Cuavcer, pp. 87-90, and again in the Retrospective Review, 
New Series, vol. ii. 103, where many interesting particulars respecting the 
family of Gower may be found. It is evident, however, upon a collation of 
these several printed copies with the record in the first Register of Arch- 
bishop Arundel, remaining in the archives of Lambeth Palace, that they 
were never compared with that Record. 

As the Will of this early Poet has been considered of sufficient interest 
to attract frequent attention, it is certainly desirable that it should appear 
with all possib‘e accuracy. The following copy has, therefore, been 
collated literatim with the Archbishop's Register. 

W. H. B. 

In Dei noie Amen. Ego Johannes Gower compos mentis et in 
fide catholica ad misericordiam dii® di fri ihu xpi ex toto me 
com[m]Jendans condo testamentum meum sub hac forma. In primis 
lego [256 b.] animam meam deo creatori meo et corpus meum ad 
sepeliend in ecctia Canonicos beate marie de Oueres in loco ad hoc 
spialiter deputato. Et lego Priori dicte ecctie qui p tempore fuerit 
quadraginta solidos. Itm lego subpriori viginti 3. Itm lego 
cuitt Canonico sacerdoti Deo ibidem seruienti xiij 8. & iiij a. cevis 
vero Canonicis ibidem Nouicijs lego cuilit eo3 sex 8. & viij d. ita vt 
omes & singuli exequias sepulture me[e] deuocius colant orantes 
pme. Itm lego cuilit valetto inf* portas dicti prioratus Priori et 
Conuentui seruienti duos solidos et cuilit Garcioni xij d. Itm lego 
ecctie beate Marie Magdalene xl. 8. ad luminaria & ornamenta 
dicte ecctie. tm lego sacerdoti ibidem poch. x. 8. vt oret & orari 
faciat p me. Itm lego MYo Ctico ibidem iij 8. Itm lego subctico 
ij 8. Itm lego iiij. eccti{i]s poch in Soutwerk. v; sancte Margarete 
sti Georgij. sti Olaui. & sancte Marie Magdalene iux* Bermundesey 
cuilit ea} singillatim xiij 8. & iiij d. ad ornamenta et Luminaria vt 
sup*. Et cuilit sacerdoti pochi siue Rectori in cura ibidem p tem- 
pore residenti & ecctie seruienti sex 8. & octo d. vt orent et orari p 
me in suis poch faciant et pcurent. Itm lego magro Hospitalis 
sancti Thome Martiris in Southwerk. xl. 8. et cuilit sacerdoti qui est 
de gremio dicti Hospitalis. in eodem seruienti vj. 8. & viij d vt 
orent ibidem p me. Itm lego cuilit sorori pfesse in dicto Hospitali 
iij 8. & iiij a. et cuilit ea ancille infirmos custodienti xx. 4d. Itm 
lego cuilit infirmo inf* dictum Hospitale languenti xij 4. Itm lego 


* The word domini is written twice by mistake,—at the end of one line and begin- 
ning of the next. Mr. Todd read the first divinam. 
Gent. Mae. Vot. III. H 
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singulis hospitalib; subscriptis v; sti Antoni. Elsingspitett Bedlem 
ex® Byschopus gat. seint mary spitelt iux® Westii cuilit soror! 
vbi sunt sorores in dictis hospitalib; pfesse vna cum ancillis et 
languentib; ibidem vt pcipiant singillat modo vt sup*. Itm lego 
cuilit domui leprosog in suburbijs Londofi decem 8. ad distribuen¢ 
in? eosdem vt orent p me. Itm lego Priori de Elsingspitett. xl. 4. 
et cuilit Canonico sacerdoti ibid pfesso sex. ¥. et viij. d. vt orent p 
me. Itm lego ad seruicii altaris in Capella sancti Johannis Bap- 
tiste in qua corpus meum sepeliend est v3 duo vestimenta de panno 
serico cum toto eo; appatu quoz vnii est de Blw Baudkyn. mixtu 
de colore albo. Et aliud vestimenti est de alboserico. Itm lego ad 
seruicia dicti altaris vnii missale g*nde & no[ujum eciam & vni 
calicem nout vnde voluntas mea est q4 dicta vestimenta vna cum 
Missale et Calice maneant imppm tantiimodo ad seruiciii dicti 
altaris & non alibi. Itm lego Priori et Conuentui. quendam magni 
Librum sumptib; meis noui? compositum qui Martilogii dicit". sic 
q’ in eodem spialem memoriam scriptam secundum eo3 pmissa 
cotidie habere debeo. It lego Agneti vxori mee C. ti. legalis 
monete. Itm lego eidem iij ciphos vnii coopculum duo salaria et 
xij. Cocliar de argento. Itm lego eidem ofies lectos meos & cistas. 
vna ci appatu aule panetre coquine & eos vasis & omib; vtensilijs 
quibuscumg,. Itm lego eidem vnii calicé et vnii vestimenti' p 
altare quod est inf* oratoriii hospicij mei. Itm volo q4 si dicta 
Agnes vxor mea diucius me viuat q* tunc ipa libere et pacifice 
inme‘e post mortem mea pcipiat omes redditus michi debitos de 
firmis Man’ iog meoz tam de Southweit in Comitatu North q*m de 
Multoii. in Com Suff’ put in quodam scripto inde confecto sub 
sigillo meo necnon sub sigillis aliog plenius constari potit. Huius 
autem testamenti mei facio [et] constituo executores meos v3. 
Agnetem vxorem meam diim Arnaldum Sauage Militem dim 
Rogerum> Armigerum diim Wittm Denne Canonicii Capelle dii 
Regis & Jotiem Burtofi. Cticum. Dat infra Prioratum beate 
Marie de Oles in Sutwerk. in festo assumpcionis be[a]te Marie a°. 
di Mittio CCCCm, viij. 

Tenore psencium Nos Thomas &@. Notum facimus. vnitsis q’ 
vicesimo quarto die Méf Octobris anno Diii Mittio CCCC™®, octauo 
in Man’ io firo de Lamhith pbatum fuit coram nobis testamentum 
sup*scriptum p eo &€¢. cuius pretextu &€ Admist*cioy, omniti bono 
dictum testamentum concerii. vbicung, &€é dilecte in xpo filie Agneti 


> Thus in the Register ; the name omitted. 
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vxori sue exeé in eodii testamento noiate cdmissa extitit & p eand@m 
admissa in debita forma iuris Reseruat nobis potestate && In 
cuius rei &c. Dat die Loco Mense et anno diii suptdictis Et 
fire t°nslaé anno terciodecimo. 

(257 a.] Noverint vniusi p presentes && q’ Nos Thomas &é de 
fidelitate dilecte in xpo filie Agnetis relicte & executricis testamenti 
et bonog admist*tricis. Johannis Gower nup defuncti cuius testa- 
méti p nos nup de prerogatiua fire Cant ecctie pro eo quod idem 
defunctus nonnulla bona optinuit in didsis dio® fire Cant puiné 
dum viuebat et tempore mortis sue time extitit appbatum et admis- 
t"cio bonorum eiusdem dicte Agneti comissa. de & sup admist*cione 
&é confidentes ipam ab viteriori &€ In cuius rei &E Dat in 
Man’ io firo de Lamhitk. vij™°, die Mensis Nouembris a°. diii Mittio. 
CCCC™ octauo Et fire t*nslaé anno terciodecimo. 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


The Writings of Sir Richard Blackmore, Knt. 


OF all the English poets, who have suffered under the ridicule and satire of 
their contemporaries and rivals, no name stands so conspicuously as that of 
Sir Richard Blackmore, Knt. When Dryden had sufficiently vented his wrath 
upon him, Pope mangled him afresh; and Swift was always at hand to lend 
an additional blow. There is, however, a drop of comfort in the bitterest cup; 
this the poor son of Apollo found in the high praises bestowed on him in his 
lifetime by Locke and Watts ; and after his death, his rusty laurels were cleaned 
and polished by no less a person than Dr. Johnson. Being, Mr. Editor, not 
much addicted to wit myself, and not relishing that kind of poetry which falls 
under the head of imaginative and pathetic, I have found the poems of Sir 
R. Blackmore more to my taste (though I grant it may be fallible) than those 
of persons, such as Spenser and Milton, who are much more celebrated, though I 
consider not much more read. Now, as it is pleasant to a humane and feeling 
mind to raise the injured and depressed, and as there is something delightful 
in discovering beauties in an author unknown, or slightly noticed before, I 
shall take the liberty of extracting a few passages from my favourite, which, I 
think the most fastidious judgment must approve, and which every candid 
reader must allow, have too long been buried in an undeserved obscurity. I 
have been led to these reminiscences, by seeing one of my most select passages 
lately quoted by Mr. Southey (who, by the bye, inherits a fine portion of Black- 
more’s genius, though it is a pity he does not write in rhyme and the heroic 
couplet, as his predecessor did,) in his Life of Watts, and I am delighted to see 
that the Laureate considers it worthy of quotation, among innumerable fine pas- 
sages around it. Sir Richard supposes that Queen Elizabeth in the body, is 
taken into heaven by the angel Gabriel in a chariot (or properly caroch, for 
chariots were then unknown), that she 


May see the triumphs of the blest, 
and, 
Of future joys, a pleasant earnest taste. 


One of the sights with which the Angel entertained the Queen, was—a review 
hefore the walls of the New Jerusalem, 
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Upon a spacious field, 

By his superior port and brighter shield, 

Distinguish’d, Michael drew in long array 

Heaven’s bright brigades, that his command obey. 

The illustrious cohorts with seraphic grace, 

In long review before their general pass ; 

Immortal youth in their blest faces mild, 

How terrible their strength, their looks how mild ! 
What fatal arms each glorious warrior wears ! 

How keen their swords ! how long and bright their spears ! 
How awful did the extended front appear! 

How dreadful was their deep unmeasurable rear ! 

The blest were thus employed. These scenes were seen 
Before the city, by the wondering Queen.’’ 





Mr. Southey justly remarks, that the Queen, who had never seen any re- 
view previously, but that of her own troops at Tilbury, must have been much 
dazzled by this celestial infantry. I must needs extract a few more passages 
treated with our bard’s usual originality of expression in the same poem. The 
Queen gives an entertainment to the ambassadors of Spain : 


‘« They were regal’d with vast magnificence, 

And great profusion, at the Queen’s expense ; 
Panting beneath the weight, strong servants bear, 
Prodigious dishes of Britannic fare. 

Which by the intendant in long order placed, 
The groaning tables both oppress’d and grac’d. 
Here stood a boar, in brawny collars ;—here 
Haunches of red, and sides of fallow deer ;— 

. Here sheep almost entire, and tender fawns, 
That spread the hills, or sported on the lawns, 
Dispos’d with art, did grace the tables more 
Than they the parks adorn’d, or downs before. 
The British ox, a more delicious cheer 
Than Gallia’s partridge, or Ausonia’s deer, 

In various forms by various artists drest, 

Pleas’d all the different palates of the guest. 

In wondrous plenty by the Queen’s command.— 
They had for drink with their luxurious cheer, 
Strong bottled ale, and old autumnal beer.”’ 


With all this rich repast before them, it is no wonder that the ambassadors 
are described, as sitting late and unwilling to move. In the meanwhile, the 
angel Gabriel returns to heaven, and describes the situation of things in 
England :— 

‘* He ceas’d,—the bless’d Redeemer did reply,— 
Let not the Queen on Roman faith rely ; 

She must no weight on their alliance lay, 
Those who have me betray’d, will her betray ; 
Let her not fruitless expectations feed, 
Will Spain from her inveterate hate recede ? 
Will ever Rome and Hell give Philip rest, 
Till he reform’d Britannia does molest ? 

Go, Britain’s viceroy, let Eliza know 
She trusts a broken reed in Philip’s vow. 
Let her, her army, and her fleet prepare 
To meet the Iberian and repel the war. 
Fly, Gabriel, fly, and with angelic speed, 
On this important embassy proceed.”’ 


Gabriel finds the Queen at prayers in her closet, when on his arrival a per- 
fume arose,— 


‘* Such as are breath’d from high celestial bowers, 
From blest jonquils.’’ 
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He delivers his message, and departs gracefully. We must now select a few 
shorter passages, or even single lines, for approbation : 


‘* Noble Hernandes, of undaunted heart, 
A man of honour, and in arms expert ; 
Who in the siege of Metz did by « ball, 
(Amusketsmtit ©: .° © ®@ 
Lose his left eye, but gain’d a mighty name.”’ 


The ‘gained a mighty name,’ is a fine stroke of genius; our pity is first 
moved, and then is absorbed in admiration ; while the activity of our imagi- 
nation is vibrating between the ‘ loss of the eye,’ and the ‘ gain of the mighty 
name.” 

The General of the Army (Vere) is described as sitting on a horse, which 


‘* Did neither wholly go, nor wholly stand.” 
As the war thickens,— 


‘‘ He rais’d his reeking sword with slaughter red, 
And aim’d a blow between the breast and head, 
Which did the pipe that breath conveys divide, 
And cut the jugulars from side to side, 

And had it met the juncture of the bone, 
The Spaniard’s head had from his shoulders flown. 
* * * * * 


Cary lay dead, who danc’d with great applause, 
And by his aéry feet to fame and honour rose ; 
So smooth, so strong, so swift did he advance, 
That wond’ring seraphs would like Cary dance ; 
He did excel in genius, skill, and rule, 

All Gallia’s coast,—Europa’s dancing-school.”’ 
* * * * * 


Again, on this subject,— 


‘* Now were they pleas’d to bring a Queen from France, 
One finely bred, and who had learned to dance.”’ 


After her victory over the Spaniards, the Queen returns thanks at St. Paul’s, 
and the Archbishop preaches,— 


‘* Then Albion’s famous Metropolitan, 
A very steady, prudent, heavenly man, 
Zealous for truth, inflexibly upright, 
From his high pulpit show’d celestial light ; 
Thus the great Primate with his usual force 
Of eloquence, began a wise discourse.”’ 


After the sermon,— 


‘* Augusta’s youth remaining day employ 
In various demonstrations of their joy ; 
Some did in crowds to the fair fields repair, 
Where Bedlam’s turrets rise amidst the air, 
Where learned Tyson’s powerful drugs remove 
The wild effects of lawless pride and love, 
Do the strong influence of the Moon unbind,”’ &c. 


They return to dinner, after which the poet Spenser repeats Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost :— 
‘* Angels and arms he sang, celestial fight, 
And dire commotion in the realms of light ; 
He sang how Satan with ambition seiz’d 
In heav’n uneasy,’’ &c. 


Satan, in the meanwhile, who is staying at Cowes in the Isle of Wight, 
siding with the defeated Spaniards, conceives a design of destroying his great 
enemy ‘ Vere,’ by disguising himself as a physician, or leech ; instead of a 
spear (which was grown too common)— 
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“He held a phial up, and cried aloud,— 
Where is the hated Vere? Vere I demand ; 
His certain fate I carry in my hand, 

This glass contains Britannia’s liberty, 
This Rome restores, this sets Europa free.’’ 


Satan, however, finds his match; for he makes a boast of what he would 
do, and uses such violent ungentlemanlike language, that he is taken up as a 
lunatic, and so treated. 


“___- Satan by his look betrayed, 
The symptoms of a craz’d and ruin’d head ; 
His dangerous speech the. Britons could not bear, 
But seiz’d and sent him to Laurentio’s care ; 
Laurentio had in medicine upper fame, 
But wanted skill this lunatic to tame ; 
He kept him dark, and shav’d his head in vain, 
Tho’ Hell alone could ne’er restore his brain.’’ 


In the next battle, the Spaniards who had been defeated by arms, put their 
trust in charms and amulets. 


‘« In silken bags their bodies to defend ; 
One had Ambrosius’ tooth, of wondrous power, 
One Dominic's toe, one Bridget’s finger wore,— 
This had a bone of St. Franciscus’ heel, 
This kept a wart that grew on 4ndrew’s hand, 
Of mighty force great cannon to withstand, 
Another’s bosom had two precious hairs 
Of anchoret Jerome’s beard to guard his fears ; 
Pastrana’s guarded bosom did contain 
Some powerful filings of S¢. Peter’s chain.’’ 


On the English side came in vision : 


** Cranmer to England and to Edward dear, 
Long reverend garments white as snow he wore ; 
This hand a Bible, that a crosier bore ; 
This martyr’s crown did dazzling beams display, 
A crown of light condens’d, and solid ponderous day.”’ 


The Spaniards put their chief trust in Don Gusman,— 


‘¢ He did his vast gigantic shoulders rear 
Above the host, and tow’ring in the air, 
Did a tall walking obelisk* appear.”’ 


But notwithstanding his bulk, he is pierced through the loins by Vere,— 


** And roaring out in pain, back to his army flew. 
So when an elephant in Asia bred, 
Does at a shouting Indian army’s head, 
On his vast back in moving castles bear 
Sublime destruction, and aérial war.’’ 


At this point with propriety the epic poem of Eliza closes. We now turn 
to the no less celebrated one of ‘ Prince Arthur;’ but we can only afford 
room for the smaller flowers of poesy, such as are shut up in the calyx of a 
couplet. With the general plan of this Epic, doubtless every reader is well 
acquainted. The following couplet owes its sublimity to the obscure and un- 
bounded : 
“‘ Did I once shrink, when showers of poison’d darts, 
Dipt in eternal wrath, shot through our hearts.’ 





* We have this again : 


‘¢ Like an Egyptian obelisk he look’d, 
Or as a lofty brazen pillar stood.’’ 
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: The third book thus commences, 


‘* Up rise the princes, and were soon prepar’d 
To take their way, attended with their guard, 
They mount their chariot with majestic grace, 
And answer many questions as they pass.” 


Then we meet with a very bold and striking image, which Longinus would 
have admired and Aéschylus envied,— 


‘* Long sad Britannia groan’d beneath the weight 
Of foreign lords, and mourn’d her servile state ; 
At length, no greater evils left to bear, 

She gather’d hope and courage from despair.’’ 


The following couplet, opening the 9th book, is pretty and new : 
‘¢ The springing morn now made a mild essay, 
With purple beams to introduce the day.’’ 
In the most sublime passages the poet throws in a reflection that tells won- 


derfully. Speaking of a Coritanian chief, who came from Repandunum (near 
Dovedale), 


“ 





He rose 
Like a rous’d lion from his long repose, 
Arm’d and equipp’d with great magnificence, 
He mounts his horse—bought at a vast expense.” 
Satan, who has recovered from his insanity in the last Epic, has managed 
to get into this, and is at his old tricks again ; he is described 
‘* As when a toad squat in a garden spies 
The gardener passing by, his bloodshot eyes, 
With spite and rage inflam’d darts fire around.”’ 


Tn the.10th book we have a chariot race : 
‘* Scarce could the grooms and charioteers command 
The sprightly race, who with a gentle hand 
Stroking their backs, their fiery spirit sooth’d, 
And then their manes with combs and sponges smooth’ d."’ 


A hero’s wound is thus healed ; the accuracy of the language showing the 
poet’s service to Esculapius : 

‘« Gave him a sovereign drug extended o’er 
Soft satin, and applied it to the sore, 
Which, ripen’d by the healing mixture, broke, 
And gave the poison vent. ° bd ad 
The Princess muttering faintly—Furies! Hell ! 
Swooning away, as planet-smitten, fell.’’ 


Candles are beautifully described, yet without debasing the lines by a com- 
mon and vulgar phraseology : 
*« In urns the bees’ delicious dews he layd, 
Whose kindling wax inventive day display’d.”’ 
A due distinction is preserved between animate and inanimate matter : 
** So Mona’s castles with the impetuous roar 
Astonish’d tremble, but the warriors more.”’ 
Lastly, a foreign word is naturalized, and beautifully introduced ; the poet 
is speaking of the particles of matter forming the earth: 
** And rendezvousing with an adverse course, 
Produce an equal poise, with equal force.’’ 


It is well known to all readers of Pope, that Martinus Scriblerus, when he 
wrote on the art of Poetry, selected numerous examples from the Poems of 
Blackmore, as being a poet of the greatest weight and authority. Wewill finish 
our specimen by a few.—‘ Hear,’ says the critic, ‘ how the most sublime of beings 
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is represented in the following characters. First, he is a chemist, then a re- 
cruiting officer, then an attorney, as— 
‘« Job, as a vile offender, God indites, 
And terrible decrees against him writes.’’ 


Then a Mercer or Packer : 
‘* Didst thou one end of Air’s wide curtain hold, 
And help the bales of ether to unfold, 
Say, which cerulean pile was by thy hand unroll’d ?’’ 


Then a Butler: 


‘« He measures all the drops with wondrous skill, 
Which the black clouds his flinty bottles fill.’’ 


Next a Baker : 
‘¢ God in the wilderness his table spread, 
And in his airy ovens bak’d their bread.”’ 


Presently we meet with a race between the woods and hills : 


“* The hills forget they’re fix’d, and in their fright 
Cast off their weight, and ease themselves for flight ; 
The woods, with terror wing’d, outfly the wind, 
And leave the heavy, panting hills behind.”’ 


A mutiny is thus described : 


‘¢ Upon the shore, as frequent as the sand, 
To meet the Prince, the glad Dimetians stand.”’ 


Quere? where these Dimetians stood? and of what size they were? 
An earthquake is thus described : 


‘¢ All nature felt a reverential shock, 
The sea stood still, to see the mountains rock.’’ 


A bull-baiting : 
‘¢ Up to the stars the sprawling mastiffs fly, 
And add new monsters to the frighted sky.’’ 


A whale at sea: 
‘¢ All the enchamber’d, thick, fermenting steam, 
’ Does like one pot of boiling ointment seem, 
Where’er he swims, he leaves along the lake, 
Such frothy furrows, such a foamy track, 
That all the waters of the deep appear 
Hoary with age, or grey with sudden fear.”’ 


A spear discharged : 
‘* The mighty Staffa threw a massy spear, 
Which with its errand pleas’d, sung thro’ the air.”’ 


Misfortunes are called— 
‘* Fresh troops of pains, and regimented woes.”’ 


And now we must bid farewell to our favourite Poet ; not, however, without 
hopes that we have, by the select yet numerous quotations we have given, pro- 
duced an impression on our readers most favourable to the reputation of Sir 
R. Blackmore. His principal merits seem to consist in a novelty that amazes, a 
sublimity that strikes, and an ingenuity that dazzles and takes our judgment 
prisoner. If he has not quite attained the majestic energy of Milton, or the 
fancy and elegant invention of Spenser, yet it must be confessed that he has 
many original beauties,—beauties entirely his own; and it may lastly be ob- 
served, that since his time, no London physician has published poems of such 
length or eminence. To have thus surpassed his numerous competitors for 


fame, is an undeniable proof of superior excellence. 
B—il. 7 J.M. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—o—. 


Divine Providence, or the three Cycles 
of Revelation, showing the Parallelism 

_ of the Patriarchal, Jewish, and 
Christian Dispensations, being a new 
Evidence of the Divine Origin of 
Christianity. By the Rev, George 
Croly, LL.D. 


TO discover, in these late days, a 
new evidence of our holy religion, an 
évidence unsuspected and undiscover- 
éd by ali former theologians and scho- 
lars, must lead to the belief of the 
superior erudition and acuteness of 
the Author. The labours of our mo- 
dern divines are: chiefly occupied in 
strengthening and remoulding the form 
of the evidences already discovered, 
in presenting them in more- striking 
shapes, and adorning them with more 
graceful illustrations. To Dr. Croly, 
however, belongs a higher and more 
lasting praise, if he has fulfilled the 
promise which he has made, of lend- 
ing new forces to the defenders of re- 
ligion, and adding a new wing to the 
temple of the Christian faith. The ar- 
gument which he unfolds is, that the 
leading facts of Christian history have 
been the leading facts of the two for- 
mer dispensations, Judaism and the 
Patriarchal religion: and that these 
facts have occurred in the three, not 
merely in essence, but with the same 
purpose and the same order—that all 
the great and leading facts of the 
Patriarchal dispensations have been 
gone through twice subsequently in the 
Jewish and Christian eras, with at- 
tendant circumstances proving that 
Providence continued to exercise a 
constant provision for their perform- 
ance, and for their suitableness to the 
necessary changes arising from three 
states of mankind, and totally distinct, 
as the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Chris- 
tian worlds. Dr. Croly says, if he can 
effect this proof, the acknowledgment 
of a Providence as the Author of 
Christianity, is no more capable of dis- 
pute than the properties of the triangle 
—it is demonstrative. 

But Dr. Croly’s argument extends 
further than this, and it is here that 
its great originality is displayed. He 
says— 
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‘** Not merely the nature and order of 
the leading facts in the three dispensa- 
tions are exactly the same, but that the 
individual characters of the leading men 
and nations are the same, that individuals 
born 2000 years, and whole empires 
asunder, have had precisely the same part 
in the several series, with the same charac- 
ter of mind, the same successes and re- 
verses. That Joseph in Egypt and St. 
Paul in Greece, that Ezra in Judea and 
Luther in Germany, that Alexander in 
Asia and Napoleon in Europe, have espe- 
cially been the direct providential agents 
in the same departments of their series. 

‘* Protestantism in Europe now stands 
precisely in the same position with Judah 
in the midst of the fallacies and tempta- 
tions of the ancient world. Germany; 
the land of the Reformation, seems even 
at this moment to invite the scourge. 
The scandalous corruption of domestic 
life in her courts and cities, the jacobini- 
cal vice and turbulence of the Colleges, 
and the enormous and even ostentatious 
infidelity of her Theologians, have made 
that great country long a fearful object to 
every man who knows.that for such 
things there is an inevitable reckoning. 
The scourge fell on the Jewish Church 
in the interval succeeding the partition 
of the Macedonianempire. The interval 
succeeding the fall of the French empire, 
takes the same place in providential his- 
dory, and will witness the same extent of 
evil, for the same exorbitant offence, upon 
the inheritor of the spirit and privileges 
of Judah, the Church of European Pro- 
testantism.”’ 


It is evident that such a work as 
this would require little less than en- 
cyclopedic knowledge, an extensive 
acquaintance with ancient languages, 


‘a profound knowledge of all branches 


of theology, both ancient and mo- 
dern, as well as of Rabbinical and 
Jewish learning, and many of the 
‘sciences. How far Dr. Croly is such 
a scholar and polymathist we know 
not; but having studied the subject 
with some attention, we feel at liberty 
to say, that his observations on Geo- 
logy* are extremely superficial; and 
the tone of them, as applied to such 
eminent men as Cuvier and Buckland, 
and others who have already taken 





* We mean to make some observations 
on Dr. Croly’s Geologyin the next number. 
I 
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their seats in the temple of science, 

ig to our minds far from pleasing ; nor 

do we much admire the positive man- 

ner in which he accuses Magee, and 

Paley, and Warburton himself, of 
error. Acknowledging, as every body 

does, the connection existing intimate- 

ly between the different forms which 

religion assumed in different periods 

of the world, as most conducive to the 
fulfilment of the great purposes de- 
signed, through types and figures, and 
the manner in which these were gra- 
dually developed and increased; and 
the great central point of Christianity 
to which, as to a focus, all the con- 
verging rays pointed their direction ; 
granting this, as a matter well known 
and familiar to all minds, we think 
all Dr. Croty has done beyond his 
predecessors, is in pushing this argu- 
ment to an extreme and erroneous ex- 
tent. We are aware of the difficul- 
ties, and even obscurities of the sub- 
ject; we know the immense learning, 
and thought, and acuteness that has 
been employed on it; we know the 
difference of opinion that exists on 
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particular interpretations among the 
most learned interpreters ; and know- 
ing this, we feel convinced that 
Dr. Croly’s evidence, as here displayed 
by him, will never be received as new, 
or as true, by the commentators on 
Scripture evidence. In our very limit- 
ed space, it is impossible we can go 
through the deductions and arguments 
of a work of 600 pages, occupied on 
such a diversity of subjects; but, ‘ex 
pede Herculem.’ Perhaps a specimen 
of Dr, Croly’s inferences on one point, 
will enable us to form an opinion of 
the soundness of his deductions on 
uthers. We turn then to c. xlix. 
upon the characters of Alexander the 
Great andNapoleon,and the events con- 
nected with them; which according to 
our Author’s scheme, run parallel with 
each other. If the principle, says Dr. 
Croly, of a desiyned coincidence be- 
tween Alexander and Buonaparte be 
true, we have no right to consider any 
minuteness of circumstance as below 
the principle, for it is by such minute- 
nesses that the likeness is most strong- 
ly identified. 





1, The Persian empire conquered great 
part of Asia, and established Viceroys 
over the provinces—these provinces as- 
sumed independence ; but at the Mace- 
donian invasion they became nominally 
dependent again. 

2, The Persian empire destroyed the 
Babylonian. 


‘3. Alexander was the instrument by 
which the Macedonian empire was to 
unish the Persian, as the Persian did the 
abylonian. 

4. Alexander was born at Pella, in 
Macedon. 


5. Alexander was educated by Aristotle. 


6. The second war commenced with the 
plunder of Delphi by the Phocians. 
Greece became a system of confederate re- 
publics with Philip at the head. Philip 
was assassinated—the orators were the 
governors. Alexander then ap d, 
and at 22 became Captain-general of 
Greece, 


9. Alexander, with 34,000 men, invaded 
Asia, and overrun it. Collected a fleet 


of 220 sail, and took Tyre by storm, and 
Egypt fell into his hands, 





1. The German Emperors possessed 
great power. The princes of the empire 
held stations as officers of the household. 
From the 15th century these privileges 
were reduced. Atthe French war the 
spirit of the German League was renewed. 


2. In the 12th and 13th centuries the 
army gave an irrecoverable blow to the 
power of the Pope. 


3. Napoleon wastheinstrument by which 
the French empire was to destroy the 
German, as the German did the Papal 
power. 


4. Napcleon was born in Corsica, the 
Macedon of the South. 


5. Napoleon was educated at the Royal 
Military School of Brienne. 


6. The plunder of the church establish- 
ment was the first act of the French Re- 
volution. The orators became the gover- 
nors. Louis XVI. put to death. War 
followed with England. Napoleon ap- 
peared at the siege of Toulon, aged 26. 
“* In a year (he said) I shall either be an 
old general, or dead.” 


9. Napoleon in two campaigns overran 
Italy, and forced the German Emperor to 
treat of peace. He would not let the 
German Ambassador take precedence of 
him. Sailed for Alexandria, the substi- 
tute for Tyre. Egypt fell into his hands. 
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10. Alexander worshipped the bull 
Apis. 
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10. Napoleon said, ‘ I respect God, his 
Prophet, and the Koran. We are true 
Mussulmen, we have ruined the Pope.’ 


Dr. Croly has not observed that apis and papa are strikingly similar. 


11. Alexander went to the Temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, and was proclaimed the 
Son of Jupiter. Alexander entered the 


Temple, and received the response of the 
Oracle. 
* 


* * 


20. Alexander went to Jerusalem, and 
was heard by the High Priest. 

21. Alexander married Roxana, the 
daughter of a Bactrian Chief. 


22. Roxana appears not to have had 
children. Then he married Statira, the 
young daughter of the Emperor. 


23. They died alike. Alexander died of 
an inflammatory fever, which soon car- 
ried him off. Alexander died in profes- 
sion of his belief to the gods of Greece. 


24. The Macedonian empire fell into 
four kingdoms. 

25. The Septuagint version arose out of 
the circumstances of the reign of Alex- 
ander. 


Such is a brief specimen of this in- 
genious parallel, which forms the 
latter part of the new evidence of re- 
ligion. We think another column, 
containing the biography of ‘ Jack the 
Giant Killer,’ should be appended to 
the second edition of this work. 

Of Dr. Croly’s style, we have only 
room to give one short specimen, taken 
by random from p. 461. It has all 
the gravity and simplicity suited to a 
disquisition on the Greek language. 
‘* That ominous connexion of the fall of 
a national literature with the fall of a 
country, which seems to be among 
the prescribed warnings of ruin, was 
fully exemplified. The popular dia- 
lect of Constantinople had degraded 
the shape and colour of the original 
language, long before the Turk was 
summoned to do judgment on the gor- 
geous eastern adulteress, the purple- 
robed, and jewel-crowned drinker of 
the blood of the Saints, and extin- 
guishing her idolators with the sword, 
plant the two-fold abomination of 
desolation, his homicidal standard 
and his savaye jargon on her grave! ” 


11. Napoleon went in pursuit of the 
Mamelukes, but stopt to see the Pyramids. 
* Soldiers,’ he exclaimed, ‘ from the sum- 
mits of yon Pyramids forty ages behold 
you.” Napoleon entered the Great Pyra- 
mid, and re ‘There is no God 
but God, and Mahomet is his prophet.’ 

20. Napoleon summoned a Sanhedrim 
at Paris. 

21. Napoleon married Josephine, the 
widow of Beauharnois. 

22. Josephine had no children. Then 
Napoleon married Maria Louise, the 
daughter of the Emperor. 

23. Napoleon died of a schirrus in the 
stomach, after a long disease. Napoleon 
died in the rites of his church. 


24. France fell into the hands of Eng- 
land, France, Russia, and Prussia. 


25. The formation of the Bible Societies 
commenced in 1805. 


Imaginative Biography, by Sir Egerton 
Brydges. 2 vol. 12mo. 


THERE is great irregularity in this 
work ; the narrative is far better than 
the dialogue; and while some parts 
rise into excellence, others appear to us 
to be little else than complete failures. 
The biography of Charles Blount is 
very interesting, and well written; 
and we sympathize with the pleasing 
narrative of Charles Cotton. ‘The 
dialogue between Gray and Walpole 
we dislike in toto. What are we to 
think of this language between two 
of the most finished and polished 
gentlemen of the age ? 


Walpole. Your are as fretful as a Tom 
cat. I wish you would be a little more 
companionable. 

Gray. You would be more pleasing, if 
you would be a little less talkative (As if 
any one ever wished Walpole’s charming 
conversation silenced !). 

W. And it would become your age to 
be a little less of a philosopher. 


Now this is all out of nature and 
truth ; when Walpole and Gray con- 
versed, we may be sure it was as gen- 
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tlemen ; and when they differed, they 
differed without vulgarity or abuse. 
A good deal of poetical criticism is 
introduced into this chapter. Mason’s 
merits are banded from one to another, 
without, we think, adding much to 
our judgment of him. Gray’s Latin 
poetry is compared to Milton’s. It is 
of a totally different kind, and not 
of such high excellence ; but it is far 
superior to Cowley’s. The only fault 
of his Elegy is not touched on—an 
occasional tautology, as 


‘¢ When heaves the turf in many a mould- 
ing heap.” 

.. The common objections to his Odes 
are without reason, because the ex- 
quisitely fine finish, and elaborate or- 
nament, has not at all destroyed the 
spirit and vigour of the thoughts, and 
force of the images. The conversa- 
tion between Milton and Lord Brackley 
we do not like at all. It is a bold 
attempt to carry on a dialogue, and 
put language, in such lips as Milton’s. 
Sir E. Brydges repeats the old story 
of Milton’s poverty: —he never was 
poor—he kept two maids and a man, 
and that is not poverty for a poet in 
any days. 

With regard to Beattie’s Minstrel, 
it has a few very poetical stanzas, and 
that is all. The Poet rambled on as 
long as his description and his moral 
reflections lasted, and then he cut the 
knot—by a farewell. The account of 
Collins is given with feeling and dis- 
crimination ; he possessed a true vein 
of poetry, and, had he lived, would 
probably have given to the world some 
immortal works. Like Gray, his ge- 
nius was fed with rich stores of 
learning. The judicious Hooker cuts 
a very sorry figure, and should not 
have appeared. The short sketch of 
the historian Miiller, of whose per- 
sonal history we know nothing, is in- 
teresting; but as for the two poems 
of Bamfylde, supposed to be found in 
the library of Rome, we could have 
sworn to their not being genuine— 
they have not that poet’s very par- 
ticular style, who never would have 
written, 


‘* For I am of a weak and puny mould.” 


' There are many just and beautiful re- 
flections on the character of that most 
seductive writer, Jean Jacques Rousseau 
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—we agree with Sir Egerton and Gray 
in their estimate of the exquisite 
beauty and attraction of his style. 
‘What an extraordinary speech was 
that he made to Conancez— 


** Savez-vous pourquoi je donne au 
Tasse une preference si marquée. C’est 
qu’il predit mes malheurs dans une stance 
de sa Jerusalem. Cette stance n’a rap- 
port niace qui precede, ni ace qui suit; 
en un mot, elle est enti¢rement inutile. 
Le Tasse la donc fait involontairement, 
et sans la comprendre, mais elle n’en est 
pas moins claire.’’ 


Sufficient commendation is not be- 
stowed on Lord Brooke’s poetry ; the 
most weighty, substantial, and con- 
densed of all in the English language, 
Each line is a solid ingot. The quo- 
tation from Sir P. Sidney is curious, 
in which, speaking of his family, 
he says, 


“T am a Dudley in blood, the Duke’s 
daughter’s son; and I do acknowledge, 
though in all truth I may justly affirm, 
that I am by my father’s side of antient 
and always esteemed gentry; I do ac- 
knowledge, I say, that my chiefest honour 
is to be a Dudley; and truly I am glad 
to have cause to set forth the nobility of 
that blood whereof I am descended.’’ 


Truly, as Sir Egerton remarks, this 
preference of his mother’s family was 
neither becoming nor just; it is a 
passage unworthy his independent 
spirit, his pure affections, his sound 
mind, and integrity of thought. In 
personal character, and intrinsic worth, 
could the Duke of Northumberland, 
and his father Edmund Dudley, com- 
pare with Sir Henry and Sir William 
Sydney? 

We have not space to go through 
the second volume of this work; but 
we cannot take our pen off the sub- 
ject without expressing our cordial ad- 
miration cf Sir Egerton’s continued 
and zealous attachment to the litera- 
ture of his country. While, at his 
age, other men are merely reposing 
after the labours of life, or contracted 
into selfish habits of sevile indulgence, 
Sir Egerton writes with all the per- 
severing vigour of youth, and is con- 
tinually sending forth eloquent and 
well-seasoned Treatises on Literature, 
Morals, and, above all, on his favourite 
subject, Poetry. We perceive that he 
has advertised a Life of Milton. From 
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some pages in these volumes, we en- 
tertain no doubt of the judgment and 
temperance of opinion with which 
some difficult subjects connected with 
that biography will be discussed. 








Warleigh ; or the Fatal Oak : a Legend 
of Devon. By Mrs. Bray. 3 vols. 


ALTHOUGH we infinitely prefer 
the domestic Novel to the Historical 
Romance, or Legendary Tale, we are 
not the less aware of the great power 
which the latter may possess, when 
directed by the hand of genius, over 
the imagination and feelings. Each 
has its separate advantages, and each 
its difficulties. Our modern literature 
furnishes examples of bothkinds, Sir 
Walter Scott, we presume, has attain- 
ed the highest excellence in the art of 
surrounding his historical portraits 
with accompaniments of interest 
drawn from the fertility of his imagi- 
nation; the fictitious throwing new 
splendour on the historical, and the 
latter in its turn giving a2 bold relief, 
and real presence and truth, to 
the creatures of fancy. In this path 
also Miss Jane Porter, and Mr. Horace 
Smith have trod; but neither have 
possessed the essential qualifications 
for such narratives, and consequently 
both have failed in their different 
ways; and we confess that we could 
never get through ten pages of either 
the lady’s or gentleman’s productions. 
For the familiar or domestic novel, we 
have an unrivalled store in our lan- 
guage, from the pages of Richardson, 
and Fielding, and Goldsmith, down to 
Miss Burney and Miss Edgworth. The 
current has shifted a little of late, and 
ran as it were somewhere between the 
two, in what are called haunts of 
fashionable life, in which some real 
characters from history are introduced; 
but we hope and trust that these are 
already in the ebb, for great part of 
them are false in their representations, 
frivolous in their sentiments, and mis- 
chievous in their tendency. Of one 
that hardly falls within either of these 
classes, ‘ Eugene Aram,’ we find it 
impossible to speak in words of too 
great contempt. For whom it was 
written to be read, we cannot say—it 
might be for a young country curate— 
or a romantic governess at Kensirg- 
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ton-gore; but anything so unfaithful 
to nature, so tawdry, so false in feel- 
ing, so face, and so unimaginative, we 
never read. It was of this work that 
Lady Dacre, when asked her opinion, 
so cleverly said, 


‘It is all false from high to low, from 
beginning to end. Even his cat is not a 
cat, it is a dog.’’ 


We will not so far belie our own 
opinion as to tell Mrs. Bray, that we 
think she has designed a well-con- 
structed plot; but we are quite sure 
that she has written a very clever and 
interesting tale, and proved that she 
possesses great qualifications as a 
writer of fiction. Though she has 
great fertility of invention, she knows 
how to select fromthe abundance of her 
materials. 

As we are very old and harmless, she 
will permit ustoaddress herpersonally, 
and say, ‘‘ Mrs. Bray, we think the main 
defect of your novel, to be the want of a 
central figure on which the chief interest 
should be suspended ; on whose character 
we should look with admiration, and 
whose fortunes we should watch with 
anxiety. This character should stand out 
in prominent relief; and every thing 
should be connected far and near with 
him. Now there is surely a defect in the 
sketching of the legendary group, if we 
are unable to decide at once, and point 
this superior figure out among the humble 
crowd. It must be either Amias Rad- 
cliffe, or Sir John Copplestone, but which 
we cannot tell; if either, they are some- 
what defectively drawn. Sir John Cop- 
plestone does not fill an important space 
enough in the fore-part of the volume to 
be its hero; and he is too disgusting a 
character—a coarse and clumsy villain. 
Of Amias Radcliffe, we had hoped more 
would have been made—and we object 
totally to his death, for which there was 
no necessity. Mrs. Bray, we think you 
have introduced him to our acquaintance 
with effect ; but you should have after- 
wards made the events of the novel more 
immediately subsidiary to his interests. 
You should (for who could better?) have 
contrived some adventures which should 
have fastened his character favourably in 
our minds; and you should have made 
him at last victorious over treachery, and 
crowned him, as all heroes should be 
crowned, with happiness and marriage. 
We do not go so far as to say, that in 
narratives of fiction, virtue and innocence 
should always be triumphant, and guilt 
and treachery be punished; though it is 
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most congenial to our feelings that it 
should be so; and the author is sure 
that we shall sympathize with the side he 
has taken. It is not, however, necessary 
that this should always be the case, for 
we are aware how unfinished and abruptly 
terminated is often the drama of real life ; 
how often actions have not time to ripen 
into their inevitable results, or reveal 
their destined consequences. In such 
cases, however, it becomes the duty of 
the author not to leave us so abruptly 
disconsolate ; but to point as it were to a 
spot beyond the framework of his pic- 
tures, where the progress of events should 
still be supposed to continue, where jus- 
tice and virtue should reassume their 
rights; where innocence should again 
smile in security, and the guilty oppressor 
be the victim of his own cruelty. Not, 
however, to weary you, Mrs. Bray, with 
our dry crusts of criticism, we think that 
you are not so successful in sketching 
character, as in constructing incidents ; 
that the latter are described with spirit 
and poetic feeling; and that your narra- 
tive winds gracefully and easily through 
the different obstacles which the passions 
and interests of the persons described are 
raising around it. We have no hesitation 
in saying, that your work is written in 
good taste—the style simple, manly, and 
agreeable—the reflections just and well 
. expressed—nor have you fallen into the 
error, of which Scott himself is not free, 
of long, and too often languid descrip- 
tions of ancient customs and manners; 
or of discoursing in that stilted and arti- 
ficial manner, which was adopted by 
peculiar classes and sets of people in 
former days; and which, if long con- 
tinued, in imitation, becomes exceed- 
ingly tiresome. Into this fault your 
subject might naturally have led you; 
and warned, we presume, by the wreck of 
others, or rather guided by your good 
taste and sense, you have seldom given 
cause for the slightest disapprobation on 
this head. You never startle us by re- 
volting improbabilities ; and perhaps the 
only incident with which we are not quite 
satisfied, is the discovery of the assassina- 
tion of Radcliffe by the young daughter 
of the widow Rashleigh. This might have 
“been better managed. It is not sufficient 
that things should be possible in narra- 
tives of fiction; they should be so pro- 
bable as to enter at once with facility into 
the belief; and the more probable should 
be preferred to the Jess. Mrs. Bray, 


your descriptions of natural scenery are 
drawn with a picturesque selection, and 
discreet reserve, that show not only your 
familiar knowledge and love of nature, 
but your judgment and taste in working 
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up your materials. But you have lavished 
too much praise on the county of Devon, 
whose peculiar beauty we think is to be 
found in her rivers, for which we grant 
she is unequalled. But we never heard 
a lover of nature, whose eye had been 
used to the rich-forest scenery of Kent 
and Sussex, and who had dwelt, as we 
have done, among the massy umbrage of 
those magnificent counties, who did not, 
returning from Devonshire, express his 
disappointment at the nakedness of the 
views. Now you would crop our ears for 
this; but nevertheless it is the word of 
truth we are uttering. The beauty of 
Devonshire consists in her bright views 
from cliff and moor, of sea and estuary, 
and land-locked bay ; her winding rivers 
gurgling through their shaded banks; 
sweet little sylvan nooks, and wild rocky 
glens, and what the painters would call, 
‘ picturesque bits of foreground.’ But she 
lacks the long sweep of undulating woods, 
the huge beech forests now rich and red 
with the colours of the wings of autumn, 
or glorious even in the majesty of their 
nakedness, and standing like a brother- 
hood of giants, tossing their huge arms, 
and roaring and mocking at the winter’s 
blasts. In good sooth, a summer’s day 
amid the woods of Lady-holt, or a De- 
cember storm crashing and trampling 
among the rocks of Up-park, would 
astonish the feeders on squab-pie, and 
clouted-cream.”’ 


The novel opens in a very spirited 
and interesting manner, and the storm 
(for a storm, ever since the days of 
Horace, we must have) is not overdone, 
Dame Gee is well drawn (though we 
have almost had enough of such old 
half-crazed sibyls), and the introduc- 
tion of her idiot boy, is one of Mrs. 
Bray’s most pleasing touches—her 
affection for whom is the only link 
that binds her to humanity, and gives 
a truth and reality to a picture that 
would otherwise be totally repulsive. 
The death-bed of Gabriel is powerfully 
described—though we are not advo- 
cates for bringing forward scenes of 
painful emotion, so early in the drama. 
We may ‘sup full of horrors,’ but it is 
not necessary to breakfast on them, 
The description of the arrival of Rad- 
cliffe at Warleigh, and his interview 
with his guardian Sir John Copple- 
stone, is among the best executed parts 
of the fable, and serves to arouse and 
collect our curiosity, as we now feel 
that with these are linked the great 
fate and fortune of the whole, while 
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at the same time the manner in which 
the plot is to be developed and con- 
cluded, is still concealed from us. 
The citcumstances connected with 
Revel Sunday on Tamerton-green, as 
they are none of them of primary 
importance, appear a little too long. 
The subject in the third volume ad- 
vances and deepens in interest, and 
conducts us through many well- 
imagined situations and adventures. 
All we have to object to, as we said 
before, is the death of Radcliffe, and 
the consequent transference of the in- 
terest to Elford, who takes his place 
in the reader’s affection; and we dis- 
approve of the appearance, and par- 
ticularly of the speech, of Gertrude 
in the gallery at p. 234-5. It is to 
our taste too high-flown and melo- 
dramatic. We have neither given an 
analysis of the story, nor quotations 
from it; because, every person who 
admires a work of genius and taste, 
will read this book: it would only dull 
the edge of his curiosity to have our 
clumsy abridgment inflicted on him. 
And secondly, no short passages, such 
as we alone have room for, would do 
justice to the merits of Mrs. Bray’s 
style of writing; and so we conclude, 
cordially returning our thanks to her 
for the entertainment she has afford- 
ed to our solitary hours, and for gild- 
ing our long November day with a 
brightness and a beauty that was not 
its own. 


The Book named the Governour, devised- 
ly by Sir Thomas Elyot, Knt. 1564. 
A new edition, by A. T. Eliot, Scho- 
lar of Catharine Hall, Cambridge. 


UNDER favour, we consider this 
to be the very worst edition of any 
Author that was ever published. The 
true and original treatise is a valuable 
specimen of the best and purest Eng- 
lish style in the time of Henry the 
Eighth ; and, had the Scholar of Ca- 
tharine-hall given us a faithful reprint 
of the same, with collations of the 
different editions, he would have ren- 
dered an agreeable service to the pub- 
lic. But, lo! instead of that, he 
chancing to possess a very imperfect 
copy of his namesake’s work at Gates- 
head, reprints it without ever thinking 
of sending to London or elsewhere for 
a perfect one. Thus, at p. 22, is the 
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following note (From page 14-19, is 
an “hiatus valde defiendus”’), which 
means not in the work itself, but in 
the editor’s private copy. The con- 
sequence of which is, that both chap- 
ters V. and VI., are omitted. 

Again at p. 28 we read, “‘ Another” 
hiatus occurs, viz., from p. 25 to 43, 
or eighteen whole pages of the origi- 
nal. The orthography also, through- 
out, is altered and modernized, and 
a rich crop of mistakes and errors 
rises on the surface of this new edi- 
tion. In the original, hounds are de- 
scribed as ‘ yorning’ i.e. giving tongue; 
the editor prints yawning! For ‘ un- 
paveyed,’ he prints ‘ unprovided.’ For 
‘pavions,’ pauvons. Forclayshe-pins, 
a sort of nine-pins, he prints clay- 
she, pins ; and, to crown all, when he 
meets with the following lines, 


Though thy power stretcheth both far 
and large, [end; 

Through India the rich set at the world’s 

And Mede with Araby be both under thy 
charge 


And also Seres, that silk to us doth send. 


For Seres (the Chinese), he reads 
Ceres, who for the first time has 
changed her ‘ flour mill’ into a ‘silk 
mill.’ Such is a small specimen of 
the defects of this no-reprint; and, 
even with the knowledge of Mr. We- 
ber’s Ford, and Mr. Hartshorne’s Me- 
trical Tales, which heretofore we con- 
sidered as the ‘ne plus ultra’ of bad 
editorship, we must delight these 
gentlemen by informing them, that at 
last an editor has appeared, more 
faithless and ignorant than they. 


An Essay on the Archuiology of Popu- 
lar English Phrases and Nurs 


ery 
Rhymes. By John Bellenden Ker, 


Esq. 


THIS is a ‘ jeu d’esprit’ of Mr. Ker, 
formed on the principle of applying 
the sound of the words in our common 
English Proverbs, to what he calls 
the Low-Saxon or Dutch Language, 
and thence extracting a sense which is 
now disguised by the English words. 
We are sure that the Dean of St. 
Patrick’s would have hugged the au- 
thor with delight for this glorious dis- 
covery, and immortalized him in a 
chapter of Martinus Scriblerus. But 
not to detain our readers any longer 
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from the treat that awaits them, we 
will give them a few specimens of our 
Proverbs rationalized, and terms ex- 
plained. 


‘ Mulligrubs.’ Colick— M’euel lig 
krop’s, i.e. my evil suffering is the sto- 
mach. 

Hair-breadth escape.—Eer bereid ’es 
keep, i. e. a place of safety providentially 
prepared for this occasion. 

The Jack Ketch.—Die j’hach Ketst, z.e. 
He that continues for ever hunting after 
chance. 

To Bamboozle. — Beaen beoliezenlen, 
i.e. To grease over with holy oil. 

Cat in Pattens —Guit in pat engs’, i. e. 
The rogue has an anxious career to 
pass. 

Every Dog has his day.—Ijver doght 
haest es deghe, i.e. Zeal is not long in 
earning the reward it deserves. 

Set a beggar on horseback, and he will 

ride to the Devil.—Set er begeerte aen 
gehoor’s vack, end gij wel reedh toe ’t 
evel, i.e. Set Cupidity at the entrance of 
hearing, and you completely prepare the 
evil. 
‘Teach your Grandmother to suck 
Eggs.’ Dies uwer geraeden moed, Heer 
te soek is, i.e. In this case, sir, what- 
ever you can devise is of no service. 

‘He looked as melancholy as a Gib 
Cat.’—Hij luckt al meé aen Kole als en 
kipt guijt, i.e. His luck seems to have 
been of the mind of that of a thief who 
has just been nabbed. 

‘ Great Cry and Little Wool.’—Gereijdt 
kraeije aen littel wool. A Crow gets 
ready upon a slight disturbance. 

‘ He has got the wrong Sow by the Ear.’ 
—‘ Hig haest gaet te rouwen so bij dese 
hier.’ He will soon be on the road to 
repentance for this. 

* Cat-o-nine-tails.’ — Guit-hoonende- 
taeckel, i.e. The rogue disgracing tackle. 


‘ Cock-a-Hoop.’—Gack aen hoop,’ i.e. . 


A fool in respect of confidence in, or 
reliance upon expectation. 

* Cock-and-bull-story.’—Gaek end bol 
stoorig.’ Ridiculous and distressing to 
the understanding. 

‘ Hand-over-head.?— Aen de voor- 
hoede. At the advanced guard, and thus 
at the Post of Danger. 

‘He is gone to Davy’s Locker.’—Hij 
is gaen tot ewigh lucker. He is gone 
into eternity, may he meet with happi- 
ness. 

‘It is all my Eye and Betty Martin.’— 
Het is al een Meé Ei! end bede. maer 
tijing. It is all upon a footing witha 
man’s praying for it to come to pass; 
and thus it has no better foundation than 
a wish. 
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‘ Apple-pie order.’ — Happe heel bij 
oord er. Every thing seizing its proper 
place, and thus all exactly as it should be. 

‘As fine as Five-pence.’—Hij is als 
fign als wie hij peins. He is about as 
near the point of perfection as his own 
thoughts may suggest to him. 

‘ As fine as a carrot fresh scraped.’— 
Als fin als er gherucht wer es schraep’d. 
As superlative (perfect) a person as the 
reach of the voice of fame can cause such 
person to be. 

* As snug as a bug in a rug.’—Als smuig 
als er bag in de ruig. As snug as a dia- 
mond in the rough state, before the beauty 
is brought to light by the hand of the 
lapidary. 

‘ Tag-rag and Bob-tail.’—T’ agten regt 
aen boev’ teel, i.e. according to the best. 
of my judgment, a collection of bad ones, 
aset of trumpery, a worthless crew, got 
away: from home, not in their proper 
sphere. 

‘A finger in the pie..—Er whing ger 
in de’ paije. There covetousness cleared 
out part of the fund; there cupidity 
fixed her claw in the sum. 

‘ With a flea in his ear.’—Wijst er feil 
hij in eshier. He judged he had been 
wrong on this occasion, he was now of 
opinion that he had been to blame. 


We shall end our catalogue with the 
explanation of a word, with which no 
one can doubt but that the author is 
well acquainted. 


* Jack-ass.’—Er j’ach aes, i.e. There 
is the creature of chance food. He is turn- 
ed to seek his sustenance out of briars 
and thistles. 





Belgium and Holland, with a Sketch of 
the Revolution. By Pryse L. Gor- 
don, Esq. 2 vol. 12mo. 


THE most interesting part of this 
work is that which is contained in the 
latter part of the second volume. The 
author appears to side with the Revo- 
lutionists, and to think that the King 
had justified the step which the Bel- 
gians took, by the partiality he had 
shown to the Dutch, as well as by 
some injudicious and oppressive enact - 
ments. We think that there might 
have been cause of a remonstrance. 
but none of rebellion, and that the 
authorities at Brussels, civil and mi- 
litary, deserted their duty in a most 
infamous manner, in not staying the 
torrent of folly and mischief in its rise. 
Subsequently, Prince Ferdinand’s un- 
skilful attack on the city, and his 
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total want of military knowledge in 
conducting it, finished what timidity 
and treachery began. The details 
as given by Mr. Gordon are interest- 
ing and curious. Although we are 
one of those, who hold that no Eng- 
lishman has any right to live perma- 
nently away from his own country, 
without very grave and sufficient rea- 
son, and certainly not that he may in- 
dulge at a cheaper rate in the delica- 
cies of the table, and the pleasures of 
society, yet we will give Mr. Gordon’s 
calculation, formed on his own expe- 
rience of the expenses of a family 
living in Flanders, which does not 
appear to us to be much cheaper than 
the rural districts in England. The 
calculation is formed for a family of 
three persons, and one maid servant. 
Napoleons. 

House Rent 

Dinners and Wine.... 120 

Breakfast and Tea.... 16 

Coals cise ss 02.000 12 

Oil and Candles .... 7 

Washing .......... 15 

Servants’ Wages ... 

Sundries 


To which clothes, boots and shoes are 
to be added. We think the chief ad- 
vantage is to be found in tea and wine. 
But if people leave their own country 
for economy, there are we think many 
places more suitable for residence than 
Brussells. The best apology we know, 
next to that of health, for an ex patrid 
residence, is the education of children; 
but that should cease as soon as} the 
purpose is fulfilled. Anything that 
destroys or weakens a feeling of natio- 
nality, is to be deeply deplored; and 
nothing surely acts so strongly in dis- 
solving it, as a continued residence 
among those who neither speak its 
language, approve its manners, nor 
wish for its interests. 


Eastbury, illustrated by Elevations, 
Plans, Sections, Views, and other 
Delineations, measured, drawn, en- 
graved, and architecturally described. 
By Thomas Hutchings Clarke; with 
an Historical Sketch, by William 
Henry Black. Folio. 


** IN the extensive parish of Bark- 
ing, (Essex) about a mile distant from 
Grnt. Maa. Vou. III. 
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the town of that name, stands East- 
bury, the subject of the present histo- 
rical and architectural discourse : it is 
on the southern (or right hand) side 
of the high road leading to Dagenham, 
behind a ploughed land about 150 
yards deep; and seen at that distance, 
it presents a strikingly grand appear- 
ance, upincumbered by any object but 
some outhouses on the western side, at 
theend ofthe lane leading tothe house.” 
To the indefatigable architectural anti- 
quary, every room of this splendid spe- 
cimen of the residences of the old Eng- 
lish gentry, is perfectly familiar. Yet, 
weapprehend, toa great number of resi- 
dents in the metropolis, even among 
those who seek after such objects, this 
noble structure, (situated, as it is, 
within a few miles of London) is a 
perfect stranger. To all those who 
have any feeling for the works of our 
forefathers ; to all those who regard 
with any interest a class in society, 
which, like their dwellings, are be- 
coming fast extinct, or merging in the 
peerage ; this mansion, grand even in 
decay, must be regarded with intense 
interest. For ourselves, when we had 
walked in its deserted apartments and 
traversed its forlorn galleries, making 
our way over the exposed joists and 
girders, now denuded of their ancient 
oak floors, but once resounding with 
the festal dance, when the blasts of an 
English winter, sweeping their wa 
over the wide-spread levels of both 
shores of the Thames, howled un- 
heeded through its gables and towers, 
and marred not the mirth of the 
Christmas revellers within the pile, 
these reflections crowded fast on our 
mind, and, contrasting them with the 
present state of the mansion, they con- 
spired to produce feelings of melan- 
choly sorrow. The decaying wall 
plates, the many defects in the tiled 
covering, all pointed but too plainly to 
a period not far distant, when roofless 
and unprotected, the walls of this 
once hospitable mansion will yield to 
the hand of destruction, and present 
only a mass of bricks and rubbish 
overgrown with rank weeds and pa- 
risitical shrubs ; then will Mr. Clarke’s 
prints alone show to posterity the fine 
beauties of Eastbury, 

A pile more honoured in its fall 

Than gew-gaw mansions of the vainly 

great. x 
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The mansions erected in the reign of 
Elizabeth, avoiding the sometimes 
gloomy character of the older domestic 
architecture, possess not only the com- 
forts of the English country house, 
but by retracing the hall and gallery of 
the older structures, have sufficient 
space for show and grandeur. Time 
was when the landlord of these pleas- 
ing mansions, sitting on his dais, saw 
his hall crowded with happy tenants, 
with the same cheerfulness bringing 
their rents to his steward as they 
joined in the substantial and good 
cheer which covered their tables, 
whilst the ample kitchen welcomed 
the more humble class of dependants, 
the agricultural labourer—not a de- 
jected discontented pauper, grinning 
with painful satisfaction at the fire 
which had devastated his master’s 
well-stored farm-yard, but a being 
conscious that even he held a rank in 
society, feeling valued in his station, 
and as proud and independant in his 
cottage as his lord was in his man- 
sion. 

Eastbury-house presents one of the 
finest specimens of the Elizabethan 
mansions ; and it is highly gratifying 
to see its merits are sufficiently appre- 
ciated as to be made the subject: of a 
separate work. : 

Mr. Black, the author of the histo- 
rical portion of the treatise before us, 
by the aid of documents lent to him by 
the present owner of the freehold, has 
endeavoured to trace the name of the 
builder ; but this is, after all, a matter 
solely of conjecture. 

Previously to the Dissolution, the 
site, with, perhaps, a structure of an 
humbler character, was the property of 
the Benedictine Nunnery of Barking. 
It was at Michaelmas, 1545, pur- 
chased, with other portions of the 
spoils of the abbey, by Sir William 
Denham, a citizen of London. He 
lived only three years after obtaining 
possession of Eastbury, and was buried 
in Barking church, in London. We 
recollected the name of Denham in 
connexion with this church, and on re- 
ferring to our notes, found that a plain 
stone on the north side of the altar, 
without arms or effigy, had the follow- 
ing inscription to the memory of his 
wife and himself, although, according 
to Stow, he was not buried pursuant 
to this request, as conveyed on the 
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epitaph, but in the church-yard of 
All Hallows, Barking. 


In thi¢ vawte here under lithe Eliza- 
beth, {ate wrfe bute Wittiam Oenham, 
Adreman of Zondon, and Marchaunt 
of the staple of Caleps, whoa departed 
unto God on Wednesdan, at b of pe 
ciok'at after no’dan, Esterweke, of pe 
fast dan of Marche, Ae di 1540. 

And by ne grace of Hod pe said wWil- 
fiam Be’ham purporteth to tie by her, 
who departed bunts God pe dapof Ae di. 


It doesnot appear that Alderman 
Denham was the builder of the present 
house, for he scarcely held the pro- 
perty long enough to justify the sup- 
position of the house being erected in 
his time. He bequeathed the estate to 
his daughter, whose husband sold it, 
in 1557, to John Keele, who again 
sold it, the same year, to Clement Sis- 
ley, esq. It is not improbable that the 
Alderman and his successor, Keele, 
were mere traders in the Abbey lands, 
which had been originally procured 
from the Crewn at a cheap rate, and 
that this Sisley was the first indepen- 
dent gentleman who settled upon the 
spot, and he, according to Mr. Black, 
‘* must claim the honour of being the 
author and first occupier of the new 
structure.” He acquired the estate in 
1557, and is proved, by documentary 
evidence, to have held it in 1575; and 
that he built it within that period is 
corroborated by a traditionary state- 
ment, that the date 1572, cut in brick- 
work, previously existed in the hall. 

The builder having been ascertained, 
the historian of the mansion has 
little more to record. He discredits 
the connection of this house with 
the Gunpowder-plot conspirators, and 
traces its possessors to the present 
time. For nearly a century it has 
been reduced to the state of a farm- 
house, and about 50 years ago it was 
so much neglected, ‘‘that ever since 
its ruin has been hastening.” At pre- 
sent only two rooms and the kitchen 
are occupied, by labourers and their 
families, in the employment of the pre- 
sent lessees. 

The plan of the house shows a centre 
and two wings, disposed in the form 
ofa Roman H. The elevation shows 
two stories above the ground-floor. 
The hall is in the centre: it had its 
dais and screen, and on the second 
floor in each wing is a gallery, running 
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the entire length of the building: that 
on the eastern side is painted in fresco, 
with figures on niches; and a large 
room over the hall is also decorated in 
a similar style. The staircases were 
contained in spacious octagonal towers, 
one of which is destroyed ; the other 
forms an important feature in every 
view of the building. 

The material of which the walls are 
constructed is red brick, “‘ laid on 
English bond, so fine and firm, that 
every external ornament and moulding 
is cut on it as well as if on masonry ; 
and even the jambs, mullions, tran- 
soms, and labels of the windows are 
finely wrought in the same material, 
though they have since been stuccoed 
in imitation of stone.” The house has 
suffered from neglect, and not addi- 
tion, for scarcely a modern alteration 
appears in any part. An almost con- 
temporaneous building will best as- 
sist in corroborating the traditional 
date of this structure. This is the 
hall of the Middle Temple, and, in 
common with Eastbury, the existence 
of a date, which appears a document 
of great value in every ancient build- 
ing, has been disregarded. Some years 
since, the date, 1595, was to be seen 
there; and a Correspondent of ours 
snatched the brief opportunity afforded 
by a casual view of the frame which 
contained it, then lying among some 
rubbish, during a repair, to record its 
existence in our pages.* The door- 
way within the porch had a Pointed 
arch, much resembling the principal 
entrance at Eastbury, and the detail of 
the architecture would, in all its parts, 
more closely agree with that structure 
if it had not suffered very greatly from 
injudicious alterations ; although, we 
must admit, these evils have recently 
been in part remedied. 

Thesixteen copper-plates, fromdraw- 
ings and measurements of every part of 
the building, by Mr. Clarke, some 
being engraved by his own hand, and 
others by Mr. Stone, show the princi- 
pal parts of the mansion. The eleva- 
tions are boldly given, on a large scale, 
and the parts with the fidelity of 
working drawings. We do not recog- 
nise among the subjects engraved a 
small niche in the hall, having the ap- 
pearance of a receptacle for a holy 





* Gent. Mag. vol. xcvi. pt. ii. p. 320. 
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water basin, the singularity of which 
renders it deserving of notice. We 
have no space to enter into a detailed 
account of these plates. Their fidelity 
is great, and their utility to any archi- 
tect who may prefer buildings of solid 
materials, brick and timber, to the 
flimsy lath and plaster of the present 
day, is unquestionable. We have no 
hesitation in earnestly recommending 
this publication to our antiquarian 
readers’ attention, feeling certain that 
if the publication effects for Eastbury 
no other benefit, it will, at least, 
show to posterity a faithful representa- 
tion of its features, when that con- 
summation, so much to be dreaded, 
shall have arrived, and this pure man- 
sion shall exist no longer. 





Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica. 
Parts III.—V1I. Royal Octavo. 


WE are much pleased to observe the 
useful progress of this Magazine of 
original and sterling information, which 
is now approaching the close of the se- 
cond volume. The copy it contains of 
all Dugdale’s manuscript corrections 
to his own copy gf the Baronage, 
would alone stamp # with a character 
of value. The catalogue of Monastic 
Cartularies, which is also now com- 
pleted, is acknowledged to be an ela- 
borate and very useful performance ; 
as is the list of the sales of Bishops’ 
lands. Those abstracts of cartularies 
which have been given, are fraught 
with information to the topographer ; 
though it is true they are not the 
most interesting portion of the work 
to the general reader. 

With respect to individual places, 
the principal use of this collection is, 
to preserve any detached fragments or 
stray documents which might other- 
wise be lost. The rule pursued by the 
Editors, that nothing should be in- 
serted that has been printed before, 
precludes any complete topographical 
memoirs, nor could much in that way 
be effected within the limits of a quar- 
terly Magazine ; but the same regu- 
lation will greatly enhance the con- 
centrated value of the work as a 
standard book of reference, containing 
what is not to be found elsewhere. 

The illustration of Genealogy re- 
quires less space, and it is certainly in 
this department that the most has 
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been effected by the Collectanea. Among 
the longest articles of a general bearing, 
are the series of pedigrees from the 
Plea Rolls, and those of families re- 
lated to the Blood Royal, compiled by 
Sir Thomas Wriothesley, Garter King 
in the reign of Henry the Seventh. 
Those who doubt the importance of 
Genealogy as an attendant on His- 
tory, that is, as a key to the motives 
and influences operating upon the 
actions and fortunes of statesmen, need 
only look to what has recently passed 
before their eyes in the history of this 
country, in order to take a familiar 
illustration which will at once be in- 
telligible to all. A north-country 
gentleman, of a family not previously 
remarkable, except for wealth arising 
from collieries, having become the son- 
in-law of a late Prime Minister, has 
not only been elevated to the Peerage, 
and shortly after to the title of Earl of 
that county which had previously 
been held sacred as an episcopal pala- 
tinate, but is now accustomed to make 
it his ordinary boast, that he was the 
author of that important Act of Par- 
liament, which has wrought a most 
serious change in the constitution of 
the country. Now what has put for- 
ward this personage to figure thus in 
history? Is it not the genealogical 
circumstance that he was the son-in- 
law of Earl Grey, and was thus intro- 
duced to the station of a Cabinet 
Minister ? 

Why was the Duke of Somerset 
made Protector to King Edward VI., 
and his brother Lord Admiral? not 
from any commanding talents, but be- 
cause they were the King’s uncles. 
Why were Lord Rivers, and the Greys, 
and others, sacrificed by the Protector 
Gloucester? only because they were 
the King’s maternal relatives. What 
introduced to wealth and power in 
England, the foreign family of Va- 
lence? their relationship to Henry 
II]. What that of Beaumont? their 
relationship to Edward Il. What, in 
the feudal ages especially, has elevated 
nearly every great family? we need 
scarcely answer—their alliances. How 
originated a vast number of the Writs 
of Summons to Parliament? from 
the parties having married the dow- 
agers of Earls or Barons. Or, to re- 
turn to a more general view, why did 
oue family adhere to the White Rose 
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and another to the Red? We shall 
find them connected in blood with 
some of the principal chieftains of their 
respective parties. Why was one dis- 
trict more devoted to the Royal cause, 
and another to the Parliamentarian ? 
Why have the Roman Catholics re- 
mained numerous here, and the Pres- 
byterians prevailed there? These and 
similar historical and statistical facts 
we shall find explained by the alliances 
of predominant families. 

And, if we should be told that it is 
only in some instances that such his- 
torical interest is found to attach to 
pedigrees, whilst most of them can 
only be interesting to the parties con- 
cerned, we answer,—then, in an an- 
cient pedigree observe how many are 
concerned : how widely is the blood 
diffused ; in how many ways is one 
ancient house connected with another. 
Nearly every old family in the west of 
England is descended from the Plan- 
tagenets, through the Courtenays: 
nearly half the Peerage through the Tu- 
dors. How extensively is the founder’s 
kin of Chicheley and of Wyckham dif- 
fused, with its concomitant advantages, 
an inheritance which ought to be (and 
we trust ever will be) esteemed a pro- 
perty as sacred as any other. 

The additions to Dugdale’s Ba- 
ronage will, we understand, be con- 
cluded in the present volume, of which 
they constitute a large and important 
portion. Of the same class of articles 
are two very elaborate memoirs, one of 
the family of Foljambe, of Derbyshire, 
and the other of that of Rookwood of 
Suffolk, compiled in the reign of James 
I., besides a very curious poetical his- 
tory of the family of Maunsell. 

The latter part of the long memoirs 
of the family of Foljambe, contains 
copies of some curious letters and 
other interesting documents. Among 
them is a letter of Privy Seal, from 
Queen Elizabeth to Godfrey Foljambe, 
esq., in 1589, requiring a loan of 501. 
towards the defence of the kingdom 
against the Spaniards; and a letter 
from the same Godfrey Foljambe to 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, also written 
in 1589, complaining of ‘‘ sundry green 
heads in Chesterfield,’? who, in the 
previous year, had ‘ practised divers 
abuses and disorders, under the pre- 
tence, colour, or name of a Lord of 
May,” and requesting his Lordship’s 
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assistance to prevent the repetition of 
**such like disordered evils.” 

One of the most interesting genealo- 
gical articles is that on two junior 
branches of the great house of Percy ; 
the first of Beverley, and the second 
of Taunton and Cambridge, descended 
from the Gunpowder Conspirator ; 
both here shown to have derived their 
descent from the fourth son of the 
fourth Earl of Northumberland. In 
these lines, and in that of the late 
Bishop of Dromore, male heirs of 
this illustrious house are shown to 
have existed for a hundred and forty 
years after the presumed extinction of 
the Earldom, in the reign of Charles 
the Second. The only legal obstacle 
in the way of the accession of Percy 
of Beverley, was the attainder of 1572, 
which the advisers of the Crown could 
have made no difficulty in removing, 
had he possessed sufficient acquaint- 
ance with his rights, and sufficient in- 
fluence, to have urged his just claims. 
We do not find, however, that he 
troubled himself in the matter. His 
cousin, Mr. Francis Percy, the great- 
grandson of ‘‘ Gunpowder Percy,” and 
then a “‘ stone-cutter” of Cambridge 
(afterwards Mayor, in 1709), was less 
supine ; but he failed in tracing com- 
pletely his descent from the Earls. 
He collected, indeed, certain certifi- 
cates which, in the opinion of Sir 
William Dugdale, to whom he sub- 
mitted them, proved that he was li- 
neally descended from Thomas Percy, 
the conspirator ; but he derived the 
conspirator’s parentage erroneously : 
in short, he made him great-grandson 
of the fifth Earl, instead of his great- 
nephew. Thus, when the Earldom 
became dormant, the elder heir was 
supine, and the junior was at fault ; 
and, what is remarkable, a letter is 
preserved of Sir William Dugdale, 
dated 1681, advising him to forbear 
from urging his claims under the then 
existing circumstances. The King had 
already created one of his natural 
children Earl of Northumberland, and 
the question was otherwise under an 
ill odour, from the ungrounded as- 
sumptions of one James Percy,a trunk- 
maker, who some years after was 
sentenced by the House of Lords to 
stand in Westminster Hall, wearing a 
paper, designating him as “‘ 4 false 
and impudent pretender to the Earl- 
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dom of Northumberland.”” Such an 
example might have been enough to 
deter any Percy from pursuing his 
claim; though, on the death of Mr. 
Percy of Beverley, two years after this 
occurrence, we find the Cambridge 
Alderman actually became the heir- 
male of the family. He does not, 
however, appear to have taken any 
further steps. The royal scion (who 
was now Duke of Northumberland) 
lived until 1716; and in 1749 a new 
Earldom was created to the heir fe- 
male of the last Earl, which is now 
enjoyed by the Percies, whose original 
patronymic was Smithson. The true 
descent of the Cambridge Percies, and 
with them that of those of Beverley, is 
now first published. For this highly 
interesting article the subscribers to 
the Collectanea are indebted to Mr. 
Young, York Herald. 

It is followed by the will of the 
fourth Earl of Northumberland, com- 
municated by the late Mr. Surtees, in 
which is bequeathed ‘to Gesselyne, 
my sone, lands in Sussex.’’ This 
Gesselyne, or Josceline, was grand- 
father of the conspirator. His own 
will is added; as is that of George 
Percy, the Prebendary of Beverley, 
whose remarkable effigy still remains 
in that minster. He desired to be 
there buried, ‘‘in insula boreali jurta 
tumulum D’ne Elianore de Percy,” which 
clause fully confirms the identity of 
the latter, as suggested in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, vol. c. i. 209 (where 
a plate of the now united monuments 
will be found), with that noticed in the 
almost parallel words of Leland, ‘‘ Un- 
der (below) Eleanor’s tombe is buried 
one of the Percy’s, a priest.” 

There are several other wills derived 
from the registry of York, which were 
communicated by the late amiable 
historian of Durham. That of John 
Dautre, 1459, is a very extraordinary 
specimen of superstition. He desires 
to be buried before an image of Saint 
John, whom, before all other Saints, 
he had from his youth held in maximo 
ardoris amore, in the hope that the 
beatissimus Johannes might intercede 
with his holy prayers pro me misero 
Johanne. He bequéathed to his spi- 
ritual father, William Langton, a book 
which the blessed Richard le Scrop 
had, and carried in his bosom at the time 
of his decapitation ; desiring that, after 
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Langton’s death, it should be chained 
for ever near the place of rest of the 
said Richard. To his brother, Guy 
Fairfax, he bequeathed a great register 
which had belonged to William Gas- 
coyne, Justice of England. Moreover, 
he bequeathed to the most blessed, his 
beloved Saint, Richard Scrope, a set 
of beads of coral, fifty in number, with 
gilt jewels, for the aid of his canoniza- 
tion, ‘‘ Quod Deus concedat pro magna 
gratia sua !”’ 

In the documents relative to St. 
John’s Hospital, Coventry, we find, in 
1444, the particulars of the founda- 
tion of a bed therein, which was to be 
called, after its founder, ‘‘ Blakeman’s 
bed,” and “‘to be placed in a certain 
part of the church of the said hospital, 
on the west, near the door, and near 
the buttery of the poor there.” 

The abstract of the Red Book of St. 
Asaph, though hastily executed (about 
two centuries ago, and the original is 
now lost), presents a good example of 
the contents of such episcopal regis- 
ters. It seems to bea sort of com- 
mon-place-book of the acts of the 
Bishops, chiefly of the 13th and 14th 
centuries, and contains several curious 
particulars. The text-book of the 
Gospels, belonging to the church of 
St. Asaph, commonly called ‘‘ Erene- 
gylten,” is twice mentioned. The 
silver plate of Bishop Anian, in the 
13th century, is enumerated; as, 
‘13 discos magnos, 3 mediocres, 6 
sauceria magna, 11 parva.” In 1295 
we find this remarkable provision, on 
account of the wars ; that the Canons, 
by two and two, should appoint be- 
tween them one Vicar ; that four 
Priests should live in one house, and 
live on common provisions. On the 
same account Bishop Anian petitioned 
the Pope to remove the see of St. 
Asaph from the plain, to a place where 
the noble King Edward had provided 
a site well defended with ditches and 
towers. This was the castle of Rudd- 
lan. In an ordination for the cathedral 
service, made in 1296, it was provided, 
inter alia, that, besides the matins, 
canonical hours, and vespers, there 
should be daily sung in the choir, 
two masses—the great mass, and that 
of the blessed Virgin. Particular at- 
tendances were assigned, as at present, 
to the holders of certain stalls and 
benefices. The Archdeacon was to 


provide one priest or layman, bene 
cantantem et ad organa ludentem, and 
two of the Prebendaries were to find 
four boys, bene cantantes, called ‘‘ que- 
resters.” Another Prebendary was to 
pay 10s. annually to the augmentation 
of the salary of the water-carrier, who 
was to be present daily in the church, 
with the other servants, during the 
times of divine service. 

There are some passages of equal 
curiosity in another article, the An- 
nals of Crokesden Abbey. In 1268 
the Abbat bought, for fifty marks, a 
Bible, in nine volumes, optima glo- 
satam, by Salomon, Archdeacon of 
Leicester. In 1294, on account of the 
war with Gascony, the merchants did 
not buy the wools of England, and 
the monks, consequently, could hardly 
sell theirs at seven marks a pack. In 
1313, when the great bell of the mo- 
nastery was broken, Master Henry 
Michel of Lichfield came to found an- 
other, and after working at it with 
his boys from the octaves of the Tri- 
nity to the nativity of the Virgin (that 
is, for about twelve weeks), failed in 
the casting, and lost all his labour and 
expense. He had evidently taken the 
work, as usual, by contract. How- 
ever, having recommenced his work, 
for which he provided a great portion 
of new brass and tin, he finished his 
business about the feast of All Saints, 
that is, in two months more. 

With these slight extracts we must 
conclude, bidding the editors and con- 
tributors to the work to proceed and 
prosper. 





THE ANNUALS. 


The Book of Beauty, edited by Lavy 
BLEessincTton.—We hesitated for many 
a hour to whom, among the rival beauties 
who adorn this volume, we should award 
the golden prize. In fancy we supposed 
ourselves seated like the Shepherd of 
Ida, (the engraver standing like Mer- 
cury at our elbow), and the resplendent 
goddesses of Almack’s advancing to put 
forth their claims. The Countess of 
Wilton spoke most persuasively, and we 
hesitated: but her face was not quite 
oval enough for our taste, and there was 
a little heaviness about her chin. Lady 
Elizabeth Levison-Gower we could not get 
a sight of, the dressmaker and perruquier 
having so concealed her in their works. 
Helen’ shandswere so large, as to make her 
high descent and noble blood very doubt- 
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ful. Edith’s eyes were too far apart, 
and she appeared to have the toothache ; 
and Mrs. Knowlys ought to keep her 
mouth shut. We thought Lady Georgiana 
Russell’s Italian pin, much more becoming 
than acomb. Janthe and Constance were 
too busy thinking of their Love-apple, to 
look much to our’s. So just as we were 
deliberating on our decision, in flew Mrs. 
Leicester Stanhope, and with a smile that 
was irresistible, said—‘ Pray Mr. Re- 
viewer, give me the pomme d’or.’ We 
looked for one moment, beheld eyes of 
enchanting lustre, and a face formed in 
the purest models of ancient art ; and in 
spite of a little deformity in her right 
arm, which was caused by a blow from 
the engraver, we bestowed the well-dis- 
puted prize. The ladies being now gone, 
and we being left to our critical labours, 
we observe that the engravings, without 
being first-rate, are very respectably 
executed ; for the prose and verse, it is 
that kind of ‘ mingled yarn,’ which we 
may expect in such volumes. 

The verses by the editor, Lady Bles- 
sington, show equally the purity of her 
mind, as they do the elegance of her 
taste ; and Lady Georgiana Russell ought 
to be as proud of her friend, as Count 
D’Orsay of his mother-in-law. Our re- 
spected acquaintance Lady E. S. Wortley 
has also contributed a Night Meditation, 
in which we remark these beautiful lines. 


Oh skies! inscrib’d with argent charac- 
try! [lie ! 

Oh ! holiest meanings in the depths that 

Oh! worldless eloquence of all around ! 

Oh! most consummate harmony without 
a sound ! 


Mrs. Shelley has given us a very disagree- 
able tale: W.S. Landor has vouchsafed a 
dialogue between Addison and Steele ; 
and Mr. Moore, the following lines. 


THE BOAT OF LIFE. 


Let’s take this world as some wide scene, 
Through which in frail but buoyant 
boat ; 5 
With skies now rude, and now serene, 
Together thou and I must float. 
Beholding oft on either shore, _ [stray : 
Bright spots where we should love to 
But time plies swift his flying oar, 
And on we speed—away, away ! 


Should chilling winds and rain come on, 
We'llraise the awning gainst the shower, 
Sit closer till the storm is gone, 
And smiling wait a sunnier hour. 
And if that sunnier hour should shine, 
We'll know its brightness cannot stay, 
And happy while ’tis there and mine, 
Complain not when it fades away. 


Thus reach we both, at last, that fall 
Down which life’s moments all must go— 

The dark, the brilliant destined all, 
To sink into the void below. 

Nor even that hour shall want its charms, 
If side by side still fond we keep ; 

And calmly in each other’s arms, 
Together link’d, go down the steep. 


As for the rest of the Tales and the . 


Poems, there is a general resemblance 
among them. 





facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen, qualem decet esse so- 
rorum. 


The New Year’s Gift, edited by Mrs. 
Ataric Watts. 1835 —We honestly 
assure Mrs. Watts, that no Annual has 
reached us this year, which for pleasing 
composition, variety of talent, interesting 
tales, and easy graceful little poems, at 
all approaches hers. She need not envy 
the aristocratic pomp, or even the luxury 
of engraving, which adorns her rivals— 
the talent is hers—and we must prefer 
the little and natural Shepherdesses Mary 
Howitt, and Agnes Strickland, to the 
gorgeous Princesses, who spout their 
heroics from their Opera boxes and 
chairs at Almack’s, in language as 
flounced and furbelowed as their own 
dresses. Agnes Strickland has long been 
a pet of ours: and Mary Howitt we like 
so much, that we wish she bore another 
name. We will find room for her poem on 


THE GIRL AND DOVE. 


My father is served by an old henchman, 
My mother by the stately Mistress Ann, 
My brother by a little foot-page so free, 
And this true dove it serveth me. 


The old henchman is rude and rough, 
His foot it is heavy, his speech is gruff, 
While mistress Ann cannct smile if she 
would [piach’d-up hood. 
With her pursed-up mouth, and her 


The little foot-page he is bold and vain, 
And he needs as much as a horse the rein, 
But my own true dove it is meek and wise, 
And I read it’s heart in its gentle eyes. 


My father’s squire, the henchman old, 
He serveth him not for love, but gold, 
And away this day from his hall would 


ee 
Could he win but a noble serving-fee. 


And the mistress Ann she would not stay 
To wait on my mother a single day, 
Although she has served her for many a 
year, [gear. 
Were it not for the winning her silken 
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And that light foot-page with his swinging 
feather, [ther ; 

I know what keeps master and man toge- 

The master has gold in a purse so fair, 

And he knows to spend, far better than 
spare. 


But the dove that was ta’en from the 
chesnut tree, 

For nothing but love it serveth me, 

I bade it be gone on a morn in May, 

But it look’d in my eyes, and begg’d to 
stay. 


I show’d it the woods, so green and fair, 
I bade it to list to the breezy air, 

To the coo of the doves, so mild and low, 
But it clung to my hand and would not go. 


Ay then, let the little foot-page so gay, 

Mimic his master as best he may ; 

Let the mistress Ann be as grave as an owl, 

And the henchman put on his darkish 
scowl; 


I like far better than all the three 

The true little dove that serveth me, 
That is always merry and kind and good, 
And hath left for me its own green wood. 


The Literary Souvenir, and Cabinet of 
Modern Art. Edited by Alaric A. 
Watts. 

THIS Annual, always among the most 
agreeable of its class, aspires successfully 
this year to superior pretensions. Mr. 
Watts has commenced a new series, on an 
enlarged plan, with more than double the 
number of engravings, which have been 
selected from the finest specimens of the 
modern British and French schools of 
painting. In the prose department of 
the volume, a considerable deviation from 
the usual run of annuals has been 
adopted. - Instead of long prosing tales, 
written to illustrate the plates, which 
are seldom read more than once, if read at 
all, the editor has appended notices and 
anecdotes of the respective artists and 
their works ; which, as they are both of 
the first order, cannot fail to prove 
amusing at the moment, and useful for 
future reference. We are thus treated 
with some delightful anecdotes of our 
favourite artists, both living and dead :— 
of H. Howard, R.A. ; T. Stothard, R.A. ; 
R. Westall, R.A.; G. Barret, the living 
English Claude; R. P. Bonington; 
E. V. Rippingille; G. R. Lewis; and 
others. Asa sample of these sketches, 
we shall notice that of a favourite painter 
recently deceased :— 

‘* Stothard has been’ considered the 
English Raffaelle. He infused into his 
works much of the grace, dignity, and 
elegance of figure, expression, and 
countenance, for which the pictures of 
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his great prototype have been so justly 
celebrated. The art of Raffaelle may be 
said to have been his first love; and if 
he afterwards flirted a little with Rubens 
and Watteau, he still retained enough of 
affection for his original mistress, to 
prevent him from wandering very far 
from his allegiance to her. Among the 
proofs of Stothard’s admiration for Wat- 
teau, may be adduced his Sans Souci, 
and his Illustrations of Boccaccio. In 
two of his pictures, the Bath of Diana 
and a Sleeping Bacchante, he imitated 
Titian with a degree of success which 
has astonished the most enthusiastic of 
his admirers. It is true he was a man- 
nerist. There is a vein of elegance run- 
ning through his works, which identifies 
at once the painter and his mind. In 
turning over upwards of 3,000 prints (most 
of them wretchedly engraved), we discover 
great inequality of merit. This greatest 
genius of the age derived his chief sub- 
sistence from book-engravings, in most in- 
stances at prices which would have ren- 
dered elaborate excellence and penury sy- 
nonymous. In many prints there is a vul- 
garity of drawing, which it is hardly pos- 
sible to believe could have existed, to the 
same degree, in the originals. Of what 
he was capable, at an age which passes 
the usually allotted span of human ex- 
istence, we have evidence in the glorious 
design of the Flitch of Bacon, and in the 
exquisitely beautiful vignettes which ac- 
company Mr. Rogers’s poetry. Of what 
he could produce in the palmiest epoch 
of his powers, we have ample proofs in 
the magnificent staircase at Burleigh ; 
the ceiling of the Advocates’ Library at 
Edinburgh ; the Canterbury Pilgrimage; 
the Shakspeare Characters ; Amphitrite ; 
the Birth of Venus; his series of illus- 
trations of Boccaccio; the Wise Men’s 
Offering ; the Rival Ladies in the Spec- 
tator ; Belinda’s Toilet; Dryads finding 
Narcissus ; and a series of pictures illus- 
trative of Burns, Spenser, and Shaks- 
peare.’’ To these we might add the two 
specimens by this eminent artist in this 
very volume; the Vintage, and a figure 
of Euphrosyne, after the manner of Raf- 
faelle and Rubens combined. 

Our lamented young artist, Bonington, 
seems a greater favourite, if possible, 
with the French than with us. The 
specimen of Bonington, in the present 
volume, is copied from the original, in 
the collection of the King of the French, 
and is considered the chef d’ceuvre of his 
water-colour drawings. It represents the 
interior of the Abbey Church of St.Ouen, 
at Rouen. It cost its present possessor 
only some 200 or 300 francs, but is now 
valued at four or five thousand. The 
Ducal Palace, perhaps the noblest paint- 
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ing ever executed by Bonington, was 
purchased, with other pictures, by Mr. 
Carpenter, Bookseller, Bond-street, for 
less than two hundred pounds, and the 
principal picture is now valued at 1,500 
guineas. 

Two charming Pictures, by Mr. Col- 
lins, R.A., are in this volume; the 
Prawn Fishers, from his Majesty’s col- 
lection; and the Hunter of the Sea 
Fowl, in the possession of the editor, 
Mr. A.A. Watts. Among other beau- 
tiful landscapes, where all are good, may 
be noticed, Ruins, Sunset, by D. Ro- 
berts; Sunset, by G. Barret, a charm- 
ing picture—the parts of the buildings 
introduced, are from the north side of 
the Regent’s Park, but the gravel road 
not being adapted to the artist’s pur- 
pose, he has exchanged it for the sea; 
and with other accessaries, has combined 
a landscape which would not disgrace 
Claude himself. An ancient garden, by 
F. Danby, R.A., is not less beautiful, 
and of the same Claude-like character. 
The View of Venice, by C. Bentley, is 
highly deserving of commendation. The 
** Portrait from Real Life,’’ by E. A. 
Chalon, R.A., is a beautiful repre- 
sentation of a lovely original. Is it Mrs. 
A. Watts? Heads of Diana Vernon, 
Gulnare, Dorothea, &c. are charming 
works of art. 

Westall has his well-known Storm in 
Harvest; and a good picture, the first 
Interview of Henry IV. and Gabrielle 
d’ Etrées. 

Among the useful prose articles are, 
a plan for the encouragement of His- 
torical Painting, by the present Pre- 
sident, Sir M. A. Shee; and an article 
on the want of encouragement of His- 
torical Painting, by the late President, 
Sir T. Lawrence. 

The Editor has some beautiful Poetry; 
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among other pieces, the Painter’s Dream. 
Indeed, the whole poetical department 
does credit to his selection. 

The engravings are beautiful specimens 
of art, all in the line manner, and have 
not been surpassed in any of the annuals 
of this or preceding years. 

On the whole, we congratulate the in- 
genious Editor on combining such a va- 
riety of talent, both of artists and poets, 
for the public gratification. 


Clavis Homiletica, or the Clergyman's 
Reyister of his Discourses, &c. 1834.— 
A very excellent and useful work, intended 
to assist the Clergyman in arranging his 
Discourses, with a view to their connec- 
tion with the daily services of the Church. 
The motto of the book is taken from the 
Address of the Bishop of Barbadoes to the 
Candidates for Holy Orders: ‘‘ In the 
choice of a text, we prefer such passages of 
scripture as are plain and practical, and 
easy to be remembered. Select these as 
much as possible from the epistle, or 
gospel, or lessons of: the day; and 
occasion, in the course of your Sermon, 
to explain any difficulties of language or 
matter which may occur in the service, 
and be likely to strike young people, and 
require explanation. This will show an 
attention to their wants, and a care in 
preparing for the instruction of the Sab- 
bath, which cannot fail to secure for you, 
in return, an attentive and affectionate 
audience.’’ 


Tales for the British People, by Can- 
DIDA. 1834.—This farrago of nonsense 
and scandal is dedicated to the Man of 
the People, Daniel O’Connell, Esq. by 
Candida; and we wish him joy of his 
task in the perusal. The authoress and 
her male-patron are worthy of each other. 





FINE 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Dec. 10 was the 65th anniversary of 
this institution. The subjects for com- 
petition were: inthe School of Painting, 
Murillo’s Virgin and Child; in Architec- 
ture, the Council Chamber at Whitehall ; 
in the Antique, the Dancing Faun for 
draughtsmen, and the Discobolus for mo- 
dellers. For the students in the Life 
Academy, of course a living model was 
set. The annual distribution of the silver 
Medals, awarded by the Council to the 
students in the various classes of paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture, was made 
in the grand saloon of the Institution, 
Sir M. A. Shee, President, in the chair, 

Gent. Mae. Vo, III. 


ARTS. 


as follows:—To George Sayer, for the 
best copy of the “ Virgin and Child” 
of Murillo, in the painting school, the 
silver medal, with the Lectures of Barry, 
Opie, and Fuseli, handsomely bound. 
To James Walsh, for the best drawings 
from the living model, a silver medal. 
To John Johnson, for the best drawing 
of the “* New Council Office,” White- 
hall, a silver medal. To Eldred Lee, 
for the best drawing from the antique 
statue, a silver medal. To George 
Medus Bool, for the best model from 
the antique—a silver medal. After the 
President’s address, the General Assembly 
proceeded to elect officers for the ensuing 
year, when Sir M. 4 Shee was unani- 
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mously re-elected President. And for 
the new Council, Alfred E. Chalon, T. 
Phillips, A. Watt, Callcott, and W. Wil- 
kins, esqrs. in the room of C. L. East- 
lake, W. Mulready, G. Jones, esqrs. and 
Sir J. Wyatville. 


FLEMISH PICTURES. 


A discovery has just been made in 
Brussels of twelve small pictures on 
wood, on copper, and on an enamelled 
snuff-box, without doubt the best works 
of the greatest Dutch and Flemish pain- 
ters. They are—l. The Portrait of Ad- 
miral de Ruyter, by Rembrandt. 2. A 
Street in Leyden, by Jan Steen; the 
painter has here represented a proposal 
in marriage, which he made to a certain 
widow Herculeus, his neighbour. 3. 
The Portrait of Maurice of Nassau, by 
Vanderneuf. 4. Portrait of the painter 
F. Mieris, by himself, painted at the age 
of twenty-eight years. 5. Portrait of 
William the First, by Mirevelt. 6. Por- 
trait of Louis of Nassau, by the same. 
7%. Portrait of William John of Nassau, 
by the same. 8. Portrait of Philip of 

assau, by the same. 
Frederick Henry, by Gonzales Coques. 
10. Portrait of Justinian de Nassau, by 
the same. Il. A Landscape, by G. 
Netscher, in which is represented the 
death of Mary Magdalen. 12. A Land- 
scape, by Netscher, representing the 
course of the Rhine near Treves; Gene- 
vieve de Brabant has just been left at 
the foot of a tree with her child. 13. 
Seven pictures of Netscher, painted by 
himself on a small enamel table. These 
pictures, which belonged to M.D.C., In- 
tendant and Chamberlain of William the 
Fourth, have been packed up ever since 
the entry of the French into Holland in 
1794, and have only been opened a very 
short time. The owner, M.D. V., who 
has married the grand-daughter of the 
Intendant, has but a few days been aware 
of the prize which he possesses. 





Views in London and its Vicinity. By 
Gerorce Cooke.—The concluding Part 
of this pleasing and brilliant work will be 
hailed with a melancholy pleasure by the 
friends and admirers of the late talented 
artist, whose “ favourite object” it was. 
Something of the history of the under- 
taking will be found in the memoir of 
Mr. Cooke, which is printed in our num- 
ber for June last. It forms a beautiful 
monument of his superior talents, as well 
as of his friendship with Calcott, Stan- 
field, Prout, Roberts, Stark, Harding, 
Cotman, Havel], &c. who contributed 
their assistance as draughtsmen ; and it is 
a proud boast, which can seldom be pa- 
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ralleled, that the whole execution and 
printing of the plates has been accom- 
plished without a blemish. The volume 
comprises forty-eight plates, engraved on 
copper. Several of the views are very 
interesting, from being taken during the 
progress of alterations. 





The Northern Tourist, contains seventy- 
three of Messrs. Fisher’s attractive views 
of the Lake and Mountain scenery of 
England, from subjects in the counties of 
Westmorland, Cumberland, Durham, and 
Northumberland. It is handsomely bound 
as a “ Gage d’Amitié;” and we shall 
not be surprised if Messrs. Fisher’s quarto 
Annuals are preferred by many who may 
like to have more pictures, and less non- 
sense, than the ‘ regular ” Annuals are 
wont to furnish. A similar volume was 
published last year. 





Preparing. Part I. of Select Views 
of the Remains of ancient monuments in 
Greece, as at present existing, from draw- 
ings taken and coloured on the spot, in 
the year 1833, by William Cole, architect, 
of Chester. 





PANORAMA OF PERE LA CHAISE. 

It has often been remarked that there 
is no point in which there is greater dif- 
ference between London and Paris, than 
in their burial-grounds ; and, whatever 
John Bull may in his sobriety think of 
the matter, it is certainly on his side that 
some modification is most desirable. 
Whatever reflections he may make upon 
the gay and glittering aspect of Pére la 
Chaise, as being but little accordant with 
the solemnity of the grave, he would find 
it difficult to prove the superiority of the 
decayed and crumbling gravestones, the 
rusty iron spikes, and the rank weeds and 
nettles of his own churchyards. On the 
contrary, we are glad to see a_ partial 
adoption in this country of the ornamental 
cemeteries of our neighbours, particularly 
as it is likely to put a stop to the baneful 
practice of burial in crowded towns, and 
as it is calculated to encourage the arts 
of architecture and sculpture. The vi- 
sitor of Pére la Chaise cannot fail to be 
struck with the general elegance, taste, 
and fancy, which have been diffused among 
the people by the facilities they have en- 
joyed of viewing the national collections, 
and the public encouragement of art. Its - 
perfect neatness and order is also very 
remarkable. From the multitude of its 
mortal mansions, it may well be called a 
city of the dead, but it is a city built ina 
garden. Mr. Burford has taken his sta- 


tion on a spot surrounded by some se- 
pulchres of very imposing architecture, 
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though belonging to private families; at a 
greater distance may be discerned some 
of those whose tenants are better known 
to fame. ‘The excellent view of Paris 
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which the ground affords, is represented 
with fidelity, and the whole forms a pic- 
ture of the greatest interest. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Hore Hebraice; an attempt to dis- 
cover how the argument of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews must have been under- 
stood by those therein addressed. By 
Georce Viscount MANDEVILLE. 

Some account of the Writings of Cle- 
ment of Alexandria. By the Bishop of 
Linco. 

A Second volume of Parochial Ser- 
mons. By the Rev. J. H. Newman, 
M.A 


Observations on the History and Mi- 
nistry of St. Peter, illustrative of the 
Truth of the Christian Revelation. By 
the Rev. Puitie Srannore Dopp, M.A. 

The Life of Bishop Jewel. By the 
Rev. C. W. Le Bas, M.A. 

The Second Part of Mr. Greswetv’s 
Exposition of the Parables. 

Life, Ministry, and Selections from 
the remains of the Rev. S. Walker, late 
of Truro. By the Rev. Epwin Sypney. 

Table Talk of the late S. ‘T. Cole- 
ridge, Esq. 

Miss Kemble’s (now Mrs. Butier) 
Travels in the United States, and Opi- 
nions of the Americans. 

A visit to Iceland during the present 
Summer, By Jonn Barrow, Esq. Junior. 

Oriental Illustrations of the Scriptures, 
from the Manners, Customs, and Super- 
stitions of the Hindoos. By the Rev. 
JoserH Roserts. 

A Complete Bohemian Dictionary. 
By Dr. JuNGMANN. 

Portugal during the Civil War of 1834, 
by Capt. J. E. ALExanper, author of 
“ Travels in the East,” &c. 

The Picture, and the Prosperous Man, 
by the Author of “ The Exile of Idria.” 

The Wars of Montrose, by the Et- 
trick Shepherd. 

Little Villager’s Verse Book, by the 
Rey. W. L. Bow es. 

Louis on Phthisis, translated from the 
French. By Cuartes Cowan. 

The Gipsy, a Romance, by the Au- 
thor of « Mary of Burgundy.” 

The Transactions of the Medical and 
Chirurgical Society of London. 

Journal of a Visit to an 
and some of the Greek Islands. By 
Joun Avuipso, Esq. F.G.S. 

The Village Churchyard and other 
Poems. By the Right Hon. Lady 
EMMELINE StuaRT Wort-ey. 


A Letter to the Bishop of London on 
the present defective state of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge in 
the Metropolis and its Suburbs. 

Memoirs of Sir Matthew Hale, Knt. 
Lord Chief Justice of England. By J. 
B. Witiams, Esq. LL.D. F.S.A. 

Domestic Life in England, from the 
earliest period to the present time. By 
the Editor of the “* Family Manual,” &c. 

Dr. Paicuarp on Insanity, and other 
disorders of the Mind. 

Dr. Blundell on the Diseases of Women 
and Children. Edited by Dr. Casrtte, 
Physician to the Brighton Dispensary. 

marks on the Electric and Galvanic 
Influence, in the Cure of Acute and Chro- 
nic Diseases. By M. La Beaune, Esq. 

The First Part of a History of British 
Fishes. By W. Yarrett, F.L.S., with 
Woodcuts of all the Species. 

The Cabinet Lawyer, incorporating the 
Statutes and Legal Decisions to the pre- 
sent period. 

The Practical Elocutionist. By ALEx. 
Bett, Professor of Elocution. 

The Works of Confucius (Kong-fou- 
tseu) and of Mensius (Meng.tseu), the 
two great Chinese Philosophers. By 
M.M. G. Pactruier, with a translation 
opposite the original Chinese. 

rince Protajon the Hetman of the 
Cossacks, has translated the Poems of 
Parny into the Calmuc language. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 20. At the first meeting for the 
season, J. W. Lubbock, esq., V.P., in 
the chair, abstracts were read of several 
papers left at the close of the last Ses- 
sion: one of which was, ‘‘ On the Nature 
and Origin of the Aurora Borealis,” by 
the Rev. G. Fisher; also two Astrono- 
mical papers, by Mr. Lubbock, and an- 
other by Mr. Ivory. . 

We annex the following abstract of a 
paper on the mummy-cloth of Egypt, 
with observations on the manufactures of 
the ancients, by James Thomson, esq, 
By subjecting the threads of various spe- 
cimens of cloth enveloping Egyptian 
mummies to accurate microscopic exami- 
nation, which was done at the request of 
the author, by Mr. Bauer, it was ascer- 
tained that they were formed exclusively 
of the fibres of. linen, and not of cotton, 
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as had been supposed ; aconclusion which 
is corroborated by other considerations 
stated by the author. The paper was ac- 
companied by drawings, exhibiting the 
appearance of the threads, both of cotton 
and of linen, when highly magnified; and 
concludes with an historical disquisition 
on the cloth manufacture of the ancients, 
and the mention of experiments, from 
which it is inferred that the principal co- 
louring materials employed in dyeing the 
yarn were indigo and saffron. 

Nov, 27. Davies Gilbert, esq., V.P. 

Read, a Meteorological Journal kept at 
the “yi Observatory, Cape of Good 
Hope, from Ist Feb. to 3lst May, 1834, 
by Thomas Maclear, esq.; and part of an 
important paper on the proofs of a gradual 
rising of the land in certain parts of Swe- 
den, by Charles Lyell, esq., F.R.S. 

Dec. 1. At the anniversary meeting, 
the Treasurer, J. W. Lubbock, esq. was 
in the chair. A letter was read from his 
Royal Highness the President, express- 
ing his deep regret that the present state 
of his eye-sight prevented his attendance 
at the meeting. The Auditors appointed 


to examine the Treasurer’s accounts re- 
orted a balance in hand of 1921. 7s. 6d. 
he report of the council to the society, 
containing a statement of their most im- 
portant proceedings during the past year, 
was read by the Secretary. The Copley 


medal was awarded to Professor Plana for 
his work entitled “ Théorie du Mouve- 
ment de la Lune.” One of the Royal 
medals was awarded to J. W. Lubbock, 
esq., for his investigations on the tides, 
contained in the “ Philosophical Trans- 
actions ;” and the other medal to Charles 
Lyell, esq., for his work entitled “ Prin- 
ciples of Geology.” 

The officers of the society were all re. 
elected, with the following Council: —C. 
F.Barnwell,esq. ; H.T. dela Beche, esq. ; 
W. T. Brande, esq.; Sir B. C. Brodie, 
Bart,; Michael Faraday, esq.; Henry 
Holland, M.D.; Rev. P. Jennings, D.D.; 
Charles Ly Il, jun. esq.; Herbert Mayo, 
esq.; RK. I. Murchison, esq.; Lord Ox- 
mantown ; Rev. George Peacock; Rev. 
Baden Powell; Sir John Rennie; Ed- 
ward Turner, M.D.; Rev. William Whe- 
well. There was no anniversary dinner. 

Dec. 18. Sir B. C. Brodie, Bart., V.P. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows: —Rev. John Barlow, M.A, 
Rector of Little Bowden, Northampton- 
shire; Rev. James W. Bellamy, B.D., 
Head Master of Merchant Tailors’ School ; 
William Brockedon, esq.; ‘Thomas Gal- 
loway, esq., M.A., late Professor of 
Mathematics at Sandhurst; Bisset Haw- 
kins, M.D.; Col. Andrew Leith Hay, 


Meetings of Learned Societies. 
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K.H., M.P.; Francis Kiernan, esq. ; 
George Lowe, esq.; Richard Owen, 
esq., Assistant Conservator in the mu- 
seum of the Royal College of Surgeons ; 
Benjamin Phillips, esq.; Richard Sau- 
marez, esq.; Charles John Kemys Tynte, 
esq., M.P.; and J. G. Wilkinson, esq. 

The reading of Mr. Lyell’s paper was 
continued. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 5. At the first meeting for the 
season, was read a paper by Professor 
Agassiz, of Neufchatel, giving an outline 
of his Classification of Fishes, founded 
on their scales, and an account of the 
geological distribution of fossil fishes. 

Nov. 19. Read, a paper by Mr. Aus- 
ten, on an ancient beach containing recent 
marine shells, thirty feet above the level 
of the sea, at Hope’s Nose, near Babba- 
combe, and on the Watcombe fault; and 
part of “‘ Some facts in the geology of the 
central and western portions of North 
America, collected principally from the 
statements and unpublished notes of recent 
travellers,” by Mr. Rogers, of Phila- 
delphia. 

Dec. 3. Mr. Rogers’s paper was con- 
cluded; and was followed by others on the 
authracitic formation near Bideford, by 
Mr. de la Beche; and on the physical 
and geological structure of the country 
between Newcastle, New South Wales, 
and the Dividing Ridge, by Mr. Allan 
Cunningham. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Nov. 17. The Fellows of this Society 
held their first monthly meeting for the 
season, at their rooms in St. Martin’s- 
place. Besides the Marquis of Lansdowne 

the President), who was in the chair, 

r. Spring Rice, Mr. Malthus, Colonel 
Sykes, Mr. Hallam (the Treasurer), Mr. 

ooke, Mr. Murchison, Lieut. Drum- 
mond, and other distinguished individuals 
were present. The papers read were of 
a very interesting character, displaying 
much research, and affording a variety of 
highly useful information. ‘They were— 
* An Account of the Proceedings of the 
Statistical Section of the British Associa- 
tion, held at Edinburgh in September last, 
by Charles Hope Maclean, esq.;” “ A 
Paper upon the Character and present 
Condition of the Irish Labourer, by 
Woronzow Greig, esq. ;” “ An Analysis 
of the Accounts and Depositors of the 
Devon and Exeter Savings’ Bank, accom- 
panied with a few Remarks upon the 
Nature and Advantage of that Institution, 
by G. R. Porter, esq.” 
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ECLECTIC SOCIETY. 

At a general meeting of this Society, 
the Director in the chair, the silver me- 
dals were awarded to Thomas Beale, esq., 
for his paper on the Physeter macrocepha- 
lus, and W. R. Birt, esq., for his paper on 
the orbit and motion of the Sun, It was 
resolved that a botanic garden be estab- 
lished, to be designated the ‘* Botanic 
Garden of the Eclectic Society ;” which 
garden is to contain all the indigenous 
plants of Great Britain. Professor Usher 
gave a lecture on the language and poetry 
of the Hebrews. Mr. Birt read a paper 
onthe Aurora Borealis. Mr. Samuel, 
optician, exhibited specimens of the effi- 
cacy of his slitting machine in producing 
crystal lenses for spectacles, &c. Presents 
were received for the Society’s museum 
and library, and the meeting adjourned 
for a month, 

ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

Apartments have been allotted to this 
Society in that wing of Somerset House 
occupied by the Royal Society, the An- 
tiquaries, and the Geological Society ; in 
which the first meeting of the session took 
place, Mr. Baily in the chair. A long 
paper on Dr. Halley and his observations, 
by the President, was read. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Nov. 5. At the first meeting of the 
Season was read a memoir on the Dis- 
eases of Literary Men, by W. Newn- 
ham, esq., of Farnham. 

Nov. 13. At this meeting two papers 
were read by the Foreign Sec. Mr. Ha- 
milton. The first of these consisted of 
remarks by M. Letronne, on Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s explanation of the vocal effect of 
the statue of Memnon, at Thebes. ‘The 
second paper was “ Notes on the Roman 
Villa near Lo Scoglio di Virgilio, near the 
hill of Pausilippo:” a complete specimen 
of an ancient Roman marine villa, of three 
stories, in what is called ‘opus reticula- 
tum,” built close to, and partly over, the 
sea. 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 24. W. R. Hamilton, esq., in 
the chair. 

Part of a Journal was read, kept by 
Major Felix during an excursion made by 
him and Lord Prudhoe from Cairo to 
Mount Sinai. The chief facts of no- 
velty or importance were, the rapid 
growth of coral in the Red Sea—the 
height at which marine shells are found 
along the shores of Arabia—the close re- 
semblance of many of the wild traditions 
of the Arabs to the historical narratives 
of Scripture—and the security with which 
this journey, once so hazardous, may, it 
appears, now be performed. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


May 28. Sir William Browne’s me- 
dals were adjudged as follow:—Greek ode 
—C. Clayton, Caius College—Subject, 
“ Niger navigabilis.’ Latin ode—Hon. 
C. S. Savill, Queen’s College—Subject, 
* Australis expeditio Johannis Frederici 
Gulielmi Herschel, equitis aurati.”— 
Epigrams—J. I. Smith, Trinity College 
— Subject “ Scire tuum nihil est, nisi te 
scire hoc sciat alter.” 

June 7th.—The Porson prize (for the 
best translation of a passage from Shake- 
speare into Greek verse) was adjudged to 
E. Howes, Trinity college. Subject, 
King Richard II. act iii. scene 2, begin- 
ning, ~* Let’s talk of graves,” and ending, 
“ How can you say tome I ama king ?” 


BOTANIC PRIZES. 


The two prizes (gold and silver medals) 
instituted five years ago by the Society of 
Apothecaries, for their best written and 
oral examination in medical botany, have 
been awarded this year to students of the 
London University; the gold medal to 
Mr. Edward Edin, and the silver medal 
to Mr. Arthur Tibson. The prizes in 
botany, annually given by the Apothe- 
caries’ Company to the best informed 
students in this science have also this 
year both of them been carried off by 
students of the above University. 


NORTHERN PROFESSORSHIPS OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


The veteran and respected Secretary of 
the Society of Antiquaries, Nicholas 
Carlisle, esq. F.R.S. has issued a pros- 
pectus which has for its object the esta- 
blishment of two Professorships of Eng- 
lish Literature, one in the University of 
Vienna, and the other in that of Upsala 
(Sweden), the object of which plan is the 
encouragement of the taste for English 
literature that has already been imbibed 
by the nations of the North. In proof of 
this fact, Mr. Carlisle has cited the au- 
thority of several of the most intelligent 
writers who have visited those countries. 
In Germany, he states that English Pro- 
fessorships have been established not only 
in all the Universities, but also in many 
of the Grammar-schools. In Sweden the 
very idiom of the language is almost ex- 
actly English, so that you may take most 
Swedish sentences, word for word, and 
they make sense in our language. The 
inhabitants of Norway learn the English 
language with facility, many words, and 
even whole sentences, being the same in 
both. The principal difference seems to 
be in the orthography ; such a discrepancy 
as we find in the Paston Letters, written 
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in the 15th century, or in the earlier 
writings of Chaucer; the words are mo- 
dernized merely by changing the charac- 
ters by which identical sounds are ex- 
— The language of the Finlanders 

many words which are common to 
the Scots and Germans, e. g. Kirk, a 
Church—Kirn, a Churn—Rig, a Ridge. 
Mr. Carlisle thinks that, the connection 
between the English language and that of 
our northern neighbours being so in- 
disputably evident, the ties of mutual 
good understanding and sympathy might 
be extended by promoting the rising taste 
for English literature among them. We 
may incidentally observe that the Saxon 
root of our language clearly points out an 
identity of origin. The writer concludes 
his appeal by inviting those generous per- 
sons who may be favourable to his design, 
to communicate their donations to him at 
Somerset-place. His benevolent object 
is evidently worthy of attention; a com- 
mon language is undoubtedly a very influ- 
ential tie; one, indeed, of the most natural 
and unobtrusive nature; the cultivation 
of it must lead to a bond of union of sen- 
timent, and connected with a country so 
far advanced in the enjoyment of real 
liberty as ours, may be conducive to the 
diffusion of the greatest blessings which 
can descend on the nations of the earth— 
a contented enjoyment of equal rights—a 
practical knowledge of the duties of re- 
vealed religion. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 


The Play of Terence, performed this 
year by the scholars of Westminster, has 
been the Eunuchus, which has been re- 
presented with great spirit, and has gone 
off with more than usual eclat. The 
third performance was honoured with the 
aoe of his Majesty, attended by 

rince George of Cumberland, theBishops 
of Hereford and Bristol, Earl Amherst, 
Lords Byron, &c. 

The part of Antipho was struck out 
of the play: and the other characters were 
filled as follows: 

Phedria, Fisher; Parmeno, Sted- 
man; Thais, Hotham; Gnatho, Vernon ; 
Cherea, Murray; Thraso, Savile; Py- 
thias, Lennard; Chremes, Drew; Dorias, 
Tritton ; Dorus, Fielde; Sanga, Howard; 
Sophrona, Smith; Laches, Taunton. 

wo Prologues were delivered this 
year, the second being appropriate to the 
royal visit. The first was as follows: 


PROLOGUS IN EUNUCHUM. 
Fas est salutare hospites atque advenas, 
Etsi familia distrahatur tristibus 
Curis, herumque pregravent molestie. 
Fas esto nobis gratulari—gratias 
Agere et habere cuique vestrum, O benevole 
Et docte ceetus! liceat auditoribus 


Nostris salutem impertiamus, etsi atrox 
Locos ruina proximos fedaverit, 
Humique jaceat Curia, eheu, Anglica. 
Seva est calamitas; tamen ab ipso incendio 
Ducamus animum ; stat superbum Principis 
Opus vetusti; nullasacram polluit 

dem hancce flamma. Maneat aula regia, 
Sanctique Petri maneat edes omnibus 
Invicta et inviolata casibus: nova 
Viciniz atque pulchrior sit Curia 
Nostra, Britannici imperi sit dignior: 
Fuit lateritia; esto marmorea—Movent 
Fortasse risum verba nostra grandia ; 
Si quis peritus artium et Comeedias 
Doctus Latinas cogitat, quam discrepans 
Et varius habitus induatur Chereze 
Et Parmenoni. Nonne nos Terentio 
Debemus equiora? num superstiti 
Nulla est Poetz gratia? an pepercerit 
Tam longa series temporum hisce fabulis, 
Nec nos pudebit apparatus ludicri? 
Tantamne rem tam negligenter egimus ? 
Peritus esto literarum et artium, 
Quicunque nobis ista vertat crimini, 
Sit doctus artem scenicam. Histrionibus 
Nobisque minimé convenire sentiat 
Leges easdem vel licentiam parem. 
Hic velle neminem sesse Roscium sciat: 
Sufficere nobis, si Latina fabula 
Nostris amicis placeat et fautoribus, 
Fratresque plaudant fratribus, natis patres. 
Servamus instituta vetera, pristina 
Exempla, pristinamque consuetudinem : 
Suis Eliza jubet fabulas agi 
Terentianas ; en Alumni Regii 
Parent Elize, mentibusque adhuc piis 
Regine colitur atque amatur mortue. 
Officia facere nostra jam conabimur ; 
Ipso favente et imperante Principe, 
Quamvis gravato luctibus domesticis. 


PROLOGUS ALTER IN EUNUCHUM. 


Quam poscat artem nostra jam nos fabula 
Coram Patrono maximo et dignissimo ? 
Ipsum quid ante Regem alumni Regii 
Dicent agentve? Poss princip 
Nostrum salutare, ut decet? Num convenit 
Nobis virorum vindicare munera 
Partesque gravium? Nonae vilis exitus 
lncepta tanta minuet atque proruet? 
Tentanda tamen est via; silere enim vetat 
Nos ipsa disciplina nostra: ducimur— 
Ultro et volentes ducimur, nec quilibet 
Fide cayebit, gaudioque plurimo ; 

Sed nos juberent, imperarent, cogerent : 
Statuta, pietas, atque norma pristina. 
Etsi recentis caritatis obrui 

Possit memoria, cogimur, Rex Angliz 
Benigne, comis alme! piurimam tibi 
Dicere salutem, gloriari nos tuos 

Vocari et esse, gratias agere tibi, 
Scholeque nomen vindicare Regium. 
Quid, quod Patrono dedicabitur, manet? 
Quid, quod loquatur Principi suo puer? 
Servamus instituta vetera, pristina 
Exempla, pristinamque consuetudinem: 
Suis Eliza nostra jussit fabulam 

Agi Terentianam: agetur scilicet, 
Terentioque Cesar ipse subvenit. 


The Epilogue (evidently alluding to the 
Trish Agitator) was as follows. The 
speakers, be it observed, are Parmeno, 
Gnatho, Thraso, and Sanga, cum suis: 


EPILOGUS IN EUNUCHUM. 
P. Orator noster Gnatho et indefessus amicus 
Ad me venit heri pacta tributa petens ; 
Namque huic, necareat digno pia causa patrono, 
Quogue anno servus quilibet es tribuit. 
Tum, nequid desit summ#, mihi cura legendi 
est. [obolum. 
Seu vult, seu nonvult, dat mihi quisque 
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Conficio hec—vereor ne conficiantur inique; 
Nam multo hunc opus est zre ciere virum. 
Defraudo ipse meum genium, esurieque laboro 
Jamdudum, atque alio munere mox feriar. 
Oh utinam—at Thraso adest—sequitur vestigia 
servans 
Ipse Gnatho; cedens poné latebo ducem. 
Th. Nil dignum vasto tulit hic promissor hiatu, 
Hic Gnatho—P. Vah! certe vastus hiatus ei 
est. [audio!—G. Salve 
T. Me fallit, mutatque, fidem.—P. Quidnam 
O Dux magne! quid est? tenesilere decet ? 
O lepidum caput, O nostri spes maxima secli! 
T. Te vellem ex animo talia verba loqui. 
G. Ex animo! quidni loguar ex animo! aspice 
vultum 
Mi Thraso; num credis me tibi verba dare? 
T. Cur me contemnit Thais? cur Phedria ridet? 
G. § ia! Te laudant, ing que tibi—— 
T. Num narras mihi vera?—G. Audi—aiunt At- 
ticum inesse. 
T. Euge! satis laudant.—G. Quid! tua dicta 
putas 
Excidere ex animis nostris? stat gratia vivax, 
Atque idem stat honos usque tii, usque tuis. 
Quid Strato, quid Rhodius.—T. Taceas mihi 
credere possum, 
Nam novi meipsum: vix tibi credo satis. 
G. Parmeno, adesto.—P. Adsum; quidvis?—G. 
Ostende tributum. 
Te pudeat nostram, Dux, dubitare, fidem. 
Ecce meos testes! hic murus aheneus esto 
Hs in presenti.—T. Sané ita Grammatici. 
Et tibi credo iterum.—G. Bene agis—tu, Par- 
meno, testes 
Aufer, et in tuto pone—abiitne?—T, Abiit— 
G. Strenuus est—vafer est—vix est hunc fallere 
cuiquam, 
Vult tamen, ut narrant, imperitare mihi. 
T. Imperitare tibi, patrono ?>—G. Ita in urbe 
loquuntur. 
Rumores varios sedula turba serit. 
Hem redit et currit—salva estne pecunia ?—P. 
Non est. 
Saccos diripiunt Simalio atque Donax. 
Accivit sibi Sanga coquos; furumque maniplus 
Huc venit: ausculto murmura.—G. Quid 
faciam ? 
Libertas violenta quidem respexit inertes— 
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Siste, Thraso.—T.Vale—post principia esse 
volo. [est. 
G. Fugit, et adveniunt fures: mihiturperelinqui - 
Thais abest—edes. Thaidis ingrediar— 
Nam quod cunque cavere queo, hoc admit- 
tere nolo. 
Ulcisci nos poteris; malo ego prospicere. 
T. Te,patrone,sequar, domus una tuebitur ambos, 
Atque apta eloquio est ista fenestra tuo. 
En fures! cum vecte Donax! en Sanga cc- 
quorum [gerit ? 
Agmen agens, et te—G. Peniculumne 
P. Non—longum cultrum vibrat et te quearit 
ubique ; [{nebulo. 
Adsunt.—S. Iste Gnatho maximus est 
Dat verba atque negat victum.—G. Scio 
acerba coquorum 
Circumstare odia—Hem! Sanga, Syrisce, 
Donax, [S. Redde tributum. 
Simalio.—S. Quidvis?—G. At quid vos ?— 
Omnes. Omne.—S. Cibo et potu plebs eget.—G. 
Ia patinis [Circenses. 
Est animus.—S. Quidni? volumus panem et 
G. Ausculta.—S. Nolo.—P. Non ita, Sanga, decet. 
S. Sic quidem erit.—P. Cultrone paras jugulare ¢ 
—S. Tace tu [homini, 
Infimus, O longé infra infimum es—huic 
Huic nebuloni, inquam, servis atque assentaris— 
Te reor e flamma querere posse cibum. 
G. Parmeno, abi—cur te fruges consumere natum 
Sanga, putas! doctus diceris esse coquus ; 
Exiguam fortasse uno colis asse Minervam— 
S. Sané.—G. Ergo tecum verba velim facere : 
Non metuo quin hoc crimen defendere possim. 
8S. Descend paul isque rededat—ita. 
Parce movere, Donax, argumentum baculinum— 
Huc accede, Gnatho—Parmeno restet ibi. 
G. O Sanga, O socii, et sociorum nomine digni, 
Vos pudeat causam deseruisse sacram— 
Jam labor in fine est. Operativi associantur—- 
Troja feré capta est, vix manet arx Priami— 
Cursit tantus amor ventris? sint libera vobis 
Pectora, sint nullo colla premenda jugo. 
S. Recté ait—ah pereant, et corvos in cruce 
pascant, 
Quicunque inter nos discidium esse volunt. 
G. Nunc dimitto agmen.—S. Vah, nobiscum 
ipse redibis, 
Hunc hilarem sumet natio tota diem. 











MR. HEBER’S LIBRARY. 
The Sale of the Fourth Part of Mr. Heber’s Library, which has been proceeding 
‘during the month of December, at Mr. Evans's, and occupying fourteen days, com- 
prised some very curious books on English, Scotch, and Irish history, and some rare 


French romances. 


It also contained the larger portion of the collection of English 


poetry, and of authors connected with the commencement and progress of the English 


language and literature. 


This is the part of his Library of which we are told 


“ Mr. Heber was the most proud, and which he laboured for nearly forty years, with 


unceasing perseverance, and equally constant pleasure, to enrich and complete.” 


The 


prices have not, however, been kept up to their former height, and some were knocked 


down at little more than one-third the price they cost the collector. 


We have not at 


present room to notice more than some of the principal rarities. 


Alioni. “ Opera Jocunda, &c.” 


of tales, theatrical representations, and poems, in the Macaronick, 
Piedmontese, and French languages. This unique copy was obtained 


from Italy, and belonged to Mr. Hanrott 


Armory of Byrdes. 


« Avale (Lemeke); a Commemoration, or Dirige of Bastarde Ed 
Boner, alias Savage, usurped Bishoppe of 
printed by P. O., 1569.”—A Recantation of famous Pasquin of Rome, 

Imprinted by John Daye, 1570—(cost 107.) - 

1658. Extremely rare x oe 

“¢ Cynthia, with certain Sonnets, &c.” 1595. 

Beverley (P.) “ The History of Ariodauto and Jeneura (bl.1.) - - 1 

Breton’s smale Handfull of Fragrant Flowers, 1575 —- - 


in verse. 


Bancroft (T.)—“ Heroical Lover.” 
Barnefielde (R.) 


£. 3. da 
A rare and curious book, consisting 
i ri aL) * - - 1750 
Printed by John Wyght, bl. 1. no date - - 700 
monde 
ondon (in verse). Im- 
a - $1 


9 
- - 10 
8 


_— 
IO 
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Barelay (A.) ‘ Here begynneth the Eglogues of Alexander Barclay, 
Prest.” r. Heber, in a note, says, “ I know of no other copy ;”— 
“ except a copy, (it is added) in the Royal Library of the British Mu- 
seum.” Imprynted by Wynkyn de Worde - + - - 

Boetius “ The ‘Boke of Comfort.” Translated MDXXV. a” ie 

C.(H.) “ The Forrest of Fancy. Imprinted by Thomas Purrfoote. 
1579” - - - - - - - - - - - - 

Chapman (Geo.) ‘ Epicede on the Death of Henry Prince of Wales. 
1612.” - 


Chapman’s “ Eugenia, or true Nobilities Trance; for the most memo- 
rable death of the thrice Noble and Religious William Lord Russell. 
Divided into foure vigils of the night.” 1614. Steevens’s copy; very 
rare; sold to the Duke of Bedford for - - - - - - 

Chattertoniana. Works of Chatterton and his Commentators, collected 
by Dr. Lort, in 2 vols. 4to., 4 vols. 8vo., and 1 vol. 12mo., from Mr. 
Hanrott’s Library - - as _. # - - - - - 

Chaucer (Geffray.) ‘“ The Assemble of Foules. Imprynted by me 
Wynkyn de Worde.e MDXXX.” “ This is the only copy known.” 
a note by Mr. Heber. (See it described in the Bibliotheca Anglo- 

oetica) - - - - - - - - - - 

Churchyard ‘¢ A Discourse of Rebellion.” 1570. ee ee, 

a “ Prayse and Reporte of Maister Martyne Forboisher’s 

oyage” - = < ae Fe a a o - ' © - 

Chashocal. “ Reporte of James Fitz Morrice Death.” Six leaves. - 

Churchyard (T.) ‘ The contention bettwyxte Churchyeard and Camell. 
1560.” - 


Churchyard “ A Myrrour for Man.” Black letter; three leaves - - 
Churchyard “ The first part of Churchyardes Chippes.” 1575 - - 
Churchyard’s “ Challenge,” black letter, 1593. (‘* Shore’s Wife aug- 
mented,” appears here. At the close of the list of Churchyard’s pro- 
pin 4 is aremarkable mention of Spenser as “ the spirit of learned 
speech.” - - - - ° ° ° ° as a a 
Cutwode (T.) “ Caltha Poetarum; or, the Bumble Bee.” Extraor- 
ely rare, 1599. (It was reprinted by Mr. Heber for the Roxburghe 
| Sa kt ae, | ae ° 


“ Cobler of Canterburie; or, an Invective against Tarlton’s Newes out 
of Purgatorie,” 1608. Unique, from the Duke of Grafton’s library, and 
purchased for the Duke of Devonshire, at - - - - - 

Constable (Henry) “ Diana, the Praises of his Mistress (sonnets) 1592. 
Probably unique — - - + - - - -  - - : 

Conusaunce d’Amours. Printed by Pynson (unique) - - -~ - 

Dekker (Thomas) ‘* Warres, warres, warres,” 1628. Believed to be 
unique. Purchased at Sir M. Sykes’s sale for 137.138. - - ~~ 

*¢ Syr Degore ;” unique copy, printed by Wynkyn de Worde - - 

Douglas. .“ The Palis of Honoure, compyled by Gawyne Dowglas, 
Bysshope of Dunkyll (a Poem written in 1501). Imprinted by Wyl- 
lyam Copland” - - - - - - - - - 

Choyce Drollery, Songs and Sonnets, being a Collection of divers ex- 
cellent Pieces of Poetry of severall eminent Authors, never before 
printed, 1656.* - a a . a “ - - 2 ie 

“ England’s Helicon, or the Muses’ Harmony. 1614,” Of great rarity, 
belonged to Dr. Farmer and to Steevens - - - - - - 

“ Dysputacyon. Here begynneth a Lytel Treatyse, called the Dys- 

utacyon, or complaynt of the Herte thoroughe perced with the 

kynge of the eye. Imprynted by Wynkyn de Worde.” A quarto, 

consisting of very few leaves; it had been in the collection of Horne 

Tooke, and the Duke of Roxburghe, and once sold for 30/. - - 
(To be continued.) 
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* There were more than twenty volumes of this class, uniformly bound. This is 
one of the most intrinsically valuable, if only for the very interesting poem in which 
characters are given of all the following poets:—Shakespeare, Jonson, Beaumont, 
Fletcher, Massinger, Chapman, Daborne, Sylvester, Quarles, May, Sands, Digges, 
Daniel, Drayton, Withers, Brown, Shirley, Ford, Middleton, Heywood, Church- 
yard, Dekker, Broome, Chaucer, Spencer, Basse, and finally, John Shank the 
actor, who is .y to have been famous for a jig. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Nov. 20. The Society held their first 
meeting for the season, which was nu- 
merously attended, Mr. Hudson Gurney 
in the chair.—The Secretary announced 
a large number of presents of books, &c. 
from the Commissioners of Public Re- 
cords and other learned bodies, and from 
individuals. 

Thomas Farmer Dukes, Esq. F.S.A. 
of Shrewsbury, communicated an ac- 
count of several ancient weapons of 
bronze, consisting of swords, spear-heads, 
and celts, found near the foot of the 
Wrekin, in Shropshire; the account was 
accompanied by drawings, and several of 
the original weapons, and casts in brass 
from others. 

Mr. King, of Chichester, commu- 
nicated, through the hands of the Bishop 
of Chichester, an account, with drawings, 
of a colossal head found near the Epis- 
copal Palace at Chichester, supposed to 
be designed for the head of King Ed- 
ward I.; it was a large corbel, probably 
in the interior of the building, having 
been coloured. Also two Roman in- 
scriptions discovered at Chichester; and 
drawings and descriptions ofsome Egyptian 
remains brought from Thebes, by P. Stew- 
art, Esq. in 1833, and deposited in the 
museum of the Chichester Philosophical 
Institution, 

Mr. Schomberg, of Tortola, presented 
a collection of Caribean antiquities, con- 
sisting of stone-hatchets, &c. with a dis- 
sertation on the origin and descent of the 
Caribs, the reading of which was post- 
poned. 

Nov. 27..—H. Hallam, Esq. V. P. 


Edward John Rudge, Esq. M.A. au- ° 


thor of Remarks on the Architecture of 
Evesham Church, was elected Fellow. 

Mr. Henry Herman Kater presented a 
sword found in 1812, in a peat-bog at 
Lyndale, in the Isle of Skye. It is of 
mixed metal; and in size and shape, 
nearly similar to one lately found in the 
Thames, by the ballast-dredgers, off So- 
merset-house, and now in the possession 
of a gentleman at the Tower of London. 

If the swords of this shape are of Ro- 
man origin (and it is probable they are), 
there can be no doubt, judging from their 
weight and length, that they were used 
by the cavalry. 

Thos. Phillips, Esq. R.A. and F.S.A. 
communicated an account of a British 
canoe found at North Stoke, in Sussex, 
in a field where there evidently existed, in 
early times, a creek from the river Arun. 

Gent. Mac. Vot, III. 


It is hollowed out from the half of the 
trunk of a large oak, first rudely squared 
at each end. Its length is 35 feet, 4 
inches ; its depth, in the centre, 1 foot, 
10 inches; its width, 4 feet, 6 inches; its 
thickness at bottom, 44 inches. It was 
first drawn from its place of deposit on 
the 25th of July last; but had been seen 
for many years, and even cut through in 
the formation of drains, being regarded 
only as a fallen tree. It is altogether 
much decayed. It has been presented to 
the British Museum by the Earl of Egre- 
mont, on whose land it was found. 

In consequence of the death and fu- 
neral of the Duke of Gloucester, there 
were no meetings of the Society on the 
4th and 11th of December. 

Dec. 18, — W. R. Hamilton, Esq. 
V¥.E. 

John Young, Esq. of Finsbury-square, 
was elected a Fellow of the Society. 

Mr. Diamond exhibited a Roman coin 
of Commodus, a piece of brass chain, 
and other fragments of metal, found in 
one mass of conglomerated gravel in the 
piles of London-bridge. 

Sir F. Palgrave, F.S.A. communi- 
cated a short account of the relics of the 
ancient Treasury of the Chamberlains of 
the Exchequer, remaining under his cus- 
tody at the Chapter-house, Westminster ; 
they consist principally of several dies 
for coins, and a bag of 169 groats of 
Henry VII. 

Mr. Samuel Woodward communicated 
a plan and description of the ruins of the 
Priory Church of Wymondham, in Nor- 
folk, which have been recently explored 
by the parochial authorities. The most 
remarkable discovery, was that of two 
leaden cases, which were opened, and 
found to contain, one, the body of a 
young female, and the other, that of a 
fostus of the fourth month, both carefully 
embalmed; the lady was undoubtedly 
some near relation of the founder, Wil- 
liam de Albini. Some further particulars 
of this discovery have already been pub- 
lished in our number for March 1834, 
p. 317. In the Chapter-house were two 
other coffins, containing the interments of 
priors; and under the floor was a mass of 
melted lead, which had been run into the 
spot, and being twice marked with the 
King’s stamp, is with the greatest pro- 
bability supposed to have been part of 
that seized by Flowerdew, upon the dis- 
solution, at the time when the spoliation 
of this very monastery conduced to the 
breaking out of Kett’s Fema Mr. 
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Woodward added a drawing of the beau- 
tiful seal of Archbishop Arundel, af- 
fixed to a license for erecting a belfrey at 
Wymondham, in 1411. It represents the 
murder of Thomas a Becket. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES AT POMPEII. 


At Pompeii there has been lately 
opened the street leading from the Tem- 
le of Fortune to the Gate of Isis, pass- 
ing nearly through the middle of the 
town. On reaching a central point from 
which streets diverge to the theatres and 
to the walls of the city, there was found 
an altar, placed before the protecting 
genius of the town, in the form of a ser- 
pent; the faces of the altar are or- 
namented with paintings, representing 
the priests offering libations and other 
sacrifices. On exploring two shops in 
the street of Fortune, there was dis- 
covered a pair of bronze scales, and a 
weight in the shape of a pear, a bronze 
dish with handles, a hatchet, and some 
small cylindrical objects made of bone 
and perforated, supposed to have been 
used either in some female works or for 
making calculations. A house has been 
discovered behind the grand Mosaic, 
comprising a vestibule, several sleeping- 
rooms ornamented with simplicity, and a 
tabulum or host adorned with the most 
exquisite paintings on stucco. In this 
house were found a bronze shell of ele- 
gant workmanship, an earthen lamp, 
black with smoke, vessels containing co- 
lours, and a wooden chest lined with 
iron, and surrounded by figures formed 
of brass nails. 

BRONZE CINERARY URN. 

At Bavai, near Valenciennes, by the 
side of the road to Avesnes, one of the 
seven old Roman roads that concentrated 
at Bavai, a very fine cinerary urn in 
bronze, between nine and ten inches 
high, including the cover, and eight 
inches in diameter, was lately discovered. 
It contained some portions of bones 
nearly reduced to dust, and has the fol. 
lowing inscription:—“* DIS M. Hirtius 
C. Anno VIiCX.” It is in fine pre- 
servation, and ornamented with bas- 
reliefs in the purest style and of su- 
perior workmanship. It probably was 
made to contain the ashes of one of the 
companions of Tiberius, who died at 
Bavai during the residence of that em- 
peror there, 


ROMAN REMAINS AT KENT-STREET, SOUTH- 
WARK, AND ST. CLEMENT’S-LANE, LONDON. 


In the burial-ground of the Dissenters’ 
Chapel, in Deveril-street, New Dover- 
road, which is situated about 200 vards 


south-west of Kent-street, a part of the 
line of the ancient Watling-street, Roman 
urns, lacrymatories of glass, and other 
vessels, are found almost on every occa- 
sion when the ground is opened for a fresh 
interment. A very perfect and elegantly 
formed urn of grey pottery, eight inches 
high, seven inches in diameter at the top, 
and three at the bottom, containing cal- 
cined bones, evidently carefully separated 
from the embers of the funeral pile, has 
recently been discovered. Mr. Martin, 
an undertaker, who resides near the Cha- 
pel, has numerous articles of similar an- 
tiquity in his possession, found on the 
same spot, and among them several frag- 
ments of highly polished bronze mirrors, 
which have apparently been purposely 
broken at the interment of the ashes of the 
females to whom they had probably be- 
longed. These remains decidedly mark 
the site of a Roman or Romano-British 
burial-ground. 

In the excavations for the houses in 
the new street from London-bridge to 
the Bank, Roman remains have not been 
wanting, though not so numerous as 
might have been expected; perhaps, from 
the circumstance that this place was in- 
cluded in the site of an open space, 
appropriated to a Roman forum, to 
which the Saxon East Cheap, or market, 
succeeded. The workmen have found 
several of the beads, of 2 semiopague, 
porcelain-like substance, commonly called 
Druid beads; and at the corner of Cle- 
ment’s-lane, immediately contiguous to 
the Church, at the depth of seven feet, 
a Roman floor, formed of their favour- 
ite compost, iesseratum, or pounded tile 
and lime, might a few days since be 
observed; also fragments of walls, com- 
posed of rag stone and Roman brick; a 
well*, neatly steined ; and, at the same 
time, several coins of Vespasian, and 
much fractured Samian ware, were disco- 
vered. A fragment of the latter, in our 
Correspondent’s possession, is ornamented 
with grotesque heads, representing Per- 
sone, or stage masks employed by the Ro- 
man actors. ‘This adds another to the 
numerous instances of Christian churches 
in London standing on foundations of 
Roman buildings, and indicating that 
their sites had been pre-occupied by Pa- 
gan temples; on which subject the reader 
may consult the Ecclesiastical History of 
the Venerable Bede, lib. i. eap. 30. 

A. J. K. 





* Numerous Roman wells have been 
discovered in the recent excavations near 
Bast Cheap. ‘The Romans evidently 


availed themselves of the fine springs with 
which the substrata of London abound, 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
en 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


The Lady Chapel, St. Saviour’s.—On 
Saturday, the 20th instant, a meeting of 
the Committee for the Restoration of the 
Lady Chapel took place in the Vestry 
Room of St. Saviour’s Church. The 
Rev. Dr. Kenney reported, that, ‘‘ pur- 
suant to the undertaking of the Right 
Hon. and Venerable Lord Walsingham, 
Archdeacon of Surrey, expressed at the 
meeting of the Clergy at his Lordship’s 
visitation at St. Saviour’s Church on the 
29th day of October last, he had imme- 
diately applied to the Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese for his approval of the proposed 
limited subscription of one guinea each, 
by the Clergy and such of the Parishion- 
ers in the several parishes of the diocese 
as would be inclined to contribute, towards 
a fund for the restoration of the nave of 
St. Saviour’s Church, and the liquidation 
of the balance of expences for the Lady 
Chapel. That after lengthened corres- 
pondence, the Lord Bishop was pleased 
to appoint an interview in St. James's- 
square with the Rev. Dr. Kenney and 
Thomas Saunders, esq. F.S.A., on 
Wednesday, 17th Dee. instant, at which, 
after full consideration and explanation, 
his Lordship was kind enough to express 
his warmest approbation of the objects 
in view; and that, although he did not 
feel himself at liberty to issue any official 
circular on the subject, yet his good 
wishes for the measure might be men- 
tioned, accompanied with his intention, 
if the subscription was followed up, and 
there should be ultimately a deficiency in 
the required amount, to subscribe 2002, 
in addition to his subseription of 3002., 
already given for the Lady Chapel.” 
Thus much we have derived from our 
personal attendance on the proceedings of 
the Committee—and we have only to add 
our hearty wish that the public liberality 
may reimburse Mr. Saunders in a con- 
siderable sum of money (700/.) which is 
still due to him on account of the expen- 
ses incurred by him in the restoration of 
tie Lady Chapel—of which he most ge- 
nerously and zealously adopted the re- 
sponsibility—as also, that the dismantled, 
desecrated, and neglected nave will (ere 
it be too late) obtain similar exertions for 
its restoration. One half of the noblest 
Gothic church in the diocese of Win- 
chester (save its Cathedral), and in the 
metropolitan district, is daily mouldering 
away by the barbarous removal of its roof, 


and exposure to the weather. Let those 
who venerate the taste of our ancestors, 
and respect the ancient altars of their 
country’s Christianity, timely preserve this 
noble monument of both. 

From the Annual Report of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, just published, it appears that “a 
very considerable augmentation of its in- 
come, and a proportionate increase in the 
circulation of its publications, have taken 
place in the past year. Its income has 
amounted to the sum of 74,000/. 16s. 5d. 
being an increase upon the preceding year 
of more than 3,000/. The total number 
of its publications circulated during the 
past year has amounted to 2,152,073, be- 
ing an increase of 72,000 upon the pre- 
ceding year.” This statement is exclu- 
sive of the books circulated by the Com- 
mittee of General Literature and Educa- 
tion. The number of publications circu- 
lated by that committee alone in one year, 
including the Saturday Magazine, has 
emounted to 5,163,929. Of the Sutur- 
day Magazine, which was their earliest 
work, an increase of the amount of nearly 
Jifteen thousand numbers in each week has 
taken place; and the average of the 
weekly circulation, including the Supple- 
ments, is now more than ninety-five thou- 
sand. The total number of copies sold 
in the past year, is four millions nine hun- 
dred and fifty-seven thousand, and eighty- 
four. The total number of the publica- 
tions sold in the past year, exclusive of 
the Saturday Magazine, is two hundred and 
six thousand eight hundred and forty-five. 


The clergy of Exeter, in a late ad- 
dress, having called upon the public and 
the legislature ‘ to attend to the deficien- 
cies in the existing laws for the enforce- 
ment of clerical discipline,” the Bishop of 
the diocese, Dr. Phillpotts, in reply, took 
the occasion to quote the speech of Lord 
John Russell, in order to deny the re- 
ported assertion of his lordship with re- 
spect to tithe commutation, “ No such 
measure,” says Dr. Phillpotts, “was pre- 
sented to the bishops, nor had they au- 
thorized any statement of their intention 
to oppose such a measure.” It was his 
own wish, he says, and the wish of the 
Bishops as a body, to assent to any equi- 
table measure for the settlement of the 
tithe question, which the Goyernment 
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might propose. He expresses his regret, 
and that of the Bishops, that the measure 
for the improvement of discipline brought 
forward in 1833, was not proceeded with 
by the Government. Twice did the late 
Government promise a communication 
from the Crown to the Bishops, but neither 
time was the promise kept. 


—@— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
DRURY LANE. 

Nov. 15. A new operatic drama, called 
The Red Mask, or the Council of Three, 
was produced. It is an adaptation, by 
Planché, from the music of “ Il Bravo,” 
by Marliani, under the supervision of 
Mr. T. Cooke. The. scenic accom- 
paniments were perhaps the most impos- 
ing part of the piece, which consisted 
more of spectacle than real dramatic 
worth. 

Nov. 25. A farce, by Capt. Addison, 


Theatrical Register.— Promotions, &c. 


[Jan. 


named ¥am O'Shanter, from Burns's 
inimitable poem, was played with com- 
plete success. 

Dec. 13. A little comedy, or rather 
interlude, from the pen of Mr. Planché, 
was introduced, and announced for repe- 
tition amidst unanimous applause. 

Dec. 26. The Christmas production, 
was King Arthur and the Knights of the 
Round Tuble, from the popular legend of 
that name. 


Covent GARDEN. 


Dec. 3. A new comedy, in three acts, 
called Modern Honour, by Mrs. Gore, 
was brought forward, and tolerably well 
received. 

Dec. 26. The Christmas pantomime 
was Harlequin and Queen Mab, or The 
Three Glass Distaffs. The scenic repre- 
sentations were very splendid; and the 
Harlequin tricks extremely clever and 
amusing. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Nov. 21. The Duke of Wellington, Earl of 
Rosslyn, Lord Fllenborough, Lord Maryborough, 
Right Hon. Sir John Beckett, Bart., and Joseph 
Planta, Esq. to be Commissioners for executing 
the office of Treasurer of the Exchequer. 

John Harrison Slater, of Shelswell, Oxford, 
Esq. 1n compliance with the will of his maternal 
uncle John Harrison, Esq. deceased, to take the 
name and quarter the arms of Harrison. 

Nov. 22. Royal Artillery, Brevet Major G, 
Cobbe to be Lieut.-Col. 

Nov. 26. Sir Fred. Madden, K.H. of the British 
Museum, to be a Gentleman of his Majesty’s 
Privy Chamber in Ordinary. 

Nov. 28. Unattached—To be Majors, Captain 
J.J. Hamilton, Brevet-Major J. Henderson. 

Dec. 10. Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., to 
be Chancellor and Under Treasurer of his Ma- 
jesty’s Exchequer. 

Dec. 12. Scots Fusilier Guards, Gen. G. Duke 
of Gordon, G.C. B. to be Col.—1st Foot, Gen. T. 
Lord Lynedoch, G.C. B. to be Col.—é4th Foot, 
Lieut.-Gen. Hon. Sir C. Colville, G.C.B. to be 
Col.—74th Foot, Maj.-Gen. Sir J. Campbell, K.C.B. 
to be Col.—t4th Foot, Maj.-Gen. Sir J. Colborne, 
K.C.B. to be Col. 

Dec. 19. 28th Foot, Major Cudbert French, to 
be Licut.-Col. ; Capt. Gore Browne, to be Major. 
—Brevet Capt. Archibald Hook to be Major in 
the Army. 

Tue NEw Ministry.—Dec. 16, 18, 23, & 26.— 
Sir R. Peel, First Lord of the Treasury aud Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; Lord Lyndhurst, Lord 
High Chancellor; Earl of Rosslyn, President of 
the Council; Lord Wharneliffe, Lord Privy Seal; 
the Duke of Wellington, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; Right Hon. H. Goulburn, Se- 
cretary for the Home Department; Earl of Aber- 
deen. Colonial Secretary; Right Hon. J. C. Her- 
ries, Secretary at War; Sir H. Hardinge, Secretary 
for Ireland; Earl de Grey, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty; Lord Ellenborough, President of the 
Board of Control; Right Hon. A. Baring, Mas- 
ter of the Mint; Right Hon. Sir E. Knatchbull, 
Bart., Paymaster of the Forces; Right Hon. 
Sir G. Murray, Master-General of the Ordnance ; 
Rt. Hon. C. W. W. Wynne, Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. 


Dec. 20. Lord Granville Somerset, Wm. Y. 
Peel, esq. and Joseph Planta, esq. sworn of the 
Privy Councll. 

Dec. 22. Earl de Grey, Vice-Adm. Sir G. 
Cockburn, G.C.B. Vice-Adm. Sir J. P. Beresford, 
K.C.B. Vice. Adm. Sir C. Rowley, K.C.B. Lord 
Ashiey, and Rt. Hon. M. FitzGerald, to be Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty. 

Lt..Gen. Lord Robert Somerset, G.C.B. to be 
Master of the Ordnance; Rear-Adm. Sir E. Owen, 
K.C.B. Clerk of the Ordnance; F. R. Bonham, 
esq. Storekeeper ; Alex. Perceval, esq. Treasurer. 

Viscount Lowther to be President of the Board 
of Trade and Treasurer of the Navy. 

Dec. 23. Lord Granville Somerset, to be first 
Commissioner of Woods, &c.—Lord Maryborough 
to be Postmaster-general. 

Dec. 26. Rt. Hon. Sir R. Peel, Rt. Hon. W. Y. 
Peel, Earl ot Lincoln, Viscount Stormont, C. 
Ross, esq. W. E, Gladstone, esq. to be Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury. 

Right Hon. J. Sullivan, Sir A. C. Grant, and 
Mr. Planta, Cominissioners for the Affairs of 
India. 

Secretaries: Treasury, Sir G. Clerk, Bart. Sir 
T. F. Fremantle, Bart.; Admiralty, Rt. Hon. G. 
R. Dawson; Board of Control, W. M. Praed, esq. 

Under-Secretaries : Home, Lord Eliot ; Foreign, 
Lord Mahon ; Colonial, Hon. T. S. Wortley. 

Law Appointments: Sir J. Scarlett to be Lord 
Chief Baron; Mr. F. Pollock, Attorney general ; 
Mr. Follett, Solicitor-geveral. 

Ireland: The Earl of Haddington, Lord Lieu- 
tenant; Sir E. Sugden, Lord Chancellor; Ser- 
geant Pennefather, Attorney-general; Mr. De- 
vonsher Jackson, Solicitor-general. 

Rt. Hon. Sir J. Beckett, Judge-Advocate-gene- 
ral; Sir W. Rae, Lord Advocate of Scotland. 

Household: Duke of Dorset, Master of the 
Horse (and created G.C.H.); Earl of Jersey, 
Lord Chamberlain; Earl Roden, Lord Steward. 

To the Queen: Earl Howe, Lord Chamber- 
lain; Earl of Erroll, Master of the Horse. 

Dec. 24. Knighted, John Ross, esq. Capt. 
R.N., C.B. K. St. A. and K.S. 

Dec. 26. ¢d Foot, Lt.-Gen. Rt. Hon. Sir 
Jas. Kempt, G.C.B. to be Colonel. 77th Foot, 
Mgj.-Gen. Sir A. Campbell, Bart. G.C.B. to be Col. 

The Duke of Buccleugh to be a Knight of the 
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Garter. The Earl of Hardwicke to be Lord 
Lieutenant of Cambridgeshire. 

NAVAL Promorions.—Commanders W. Ham- 
ley, James Townshend, James Clark Ross, and 
the Hon. Arthur Duncombe, to be Capts. 


EcctEsiasTicAL PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. W. Barlow, a Preb. in Chester Cath., and 
Coddington R. Chester. 

Rev. T. Bolton, Aughton R. Lancashire. 

Rev. W. H. Bland, Wymington R. Beds. 

Rev. E. Bull, Peatlow R. Essex. 

Rev. H. Cooper, Rye V. Sussex. 

Rev. R. Cooper, Christie Fritham R. Gloucester, 

Rev. R. Dawkins, Buttington P. C. Montgomery. 

Rev. G. F. Dawson, Hurstburn Prior V. Hants. 

Rev. T. Dikes, North Ferriby V. Yorkshire. 

Hon. and Rev. R. J. Eden, Battersea V. Surrey. 

Rev. R. R. Faulkner, Havering atte Bower P. C. 
Essex. 

Rev. J. Griffith, Llaneugrad R. Anglesey. 

Rev. W. J. Hamilton, Nettledon P. C. Bucks. 

Rev. Rich. Haworth, All Saints R. Huntingdon. 

Rev. J. Higgins, Eltham V. Kent. 

Rev. J. Hooper, Albury R. Surrey. 

Rev. C. H. Hutton, Willoughby V. Warwickshire. 

Rev. A. Jenour, Rotheley V. and Peculiar, Lei- 
cestershire. 

Rev. P. Johnson, Syderstone R. Norfolk. 

Rev. H. Jones, Egerton P. C. Kent. 

Rev. F. Litchfield, Ryhall cum Essendine V. 
Rutland. 

Rev. A. B. Mesham, Wooton R. Kent. 

Rev. Moore, R. G. Horkstow V. Lincolashire. 

Rev. H. J. Newbery, St. Margaret Patteus and 
St. Gabriel R. London. 

Rev. G. Pearse, Martham V. Norfolk. 

Rev. C. Pilkington, Stockton R. co. Warwick. 

Rev. W. Proctor, Doddington P. C. Northum- 
berland. 

Rey. John Raine, Blythe V. Nottingham. ~ 

Rev. T. Remington, Cartmel P. C. Lancashire. 

Rev. W. J. Ridsdale, Poole P. C. Dorsetshire. 

Rev. G. Roberts, Coleford P. C. Somerset. 

Rev. J. Roberts, Tal-y-Llyn P. C. co. Merioneth. 

Rey. U. Smith, Stoney Middleton P. C. co. Derby. 

Rev. T. Snow, St. Dunstan's in the East R. London. 

Rev. D. Stephens, Little Petherick R. Cornwall. 

Rev. W. H. Teale, Drighlingtoa P. C. co. York. 

Rev. G. Trevelyan, Maldon V. Surrey. 

Rev. T. Watson, Newton V. Norfolk. 

Rev. D. H. T. G. Williams, Nevern V. co. Pemb. 

Rev. C. Wodsworth, Hardingstone V. co. Npn. 

Rev. J. Wrey, Kingsnympton R. co. Devon. 

Rev. P. S. Dodd, Chaplain to the King, 

Rev, F. Norris, Chaplain to Visc. Strangford. 


Civit PREFERMENTS. 
Marquis of Camden to be Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge University. 
The Duke of Northumberland to be High Steward 
of Cambridge University. 
Lord Stanley to be Lord Rector of Glasgow Uni- 
« Versity. 
Rev. J. G. Griffith to be Head Master of Bridg- 
water School. 


BIRTHS. 

Sept. 10. At the Cape of Good Hope, the lady 
of Sir John Herschel, a dau, 

Oct. 27. At St. Petersburg, the wife of the 
Grand Duke Michael, a dau. 

Nov. 8. At Tatton-park, Chester, Lady Char- 
lotte Egerton, a son.—17. At Witheridge, Devon, 
the wife of the Rev. John Peter Benson, of twin 
dau. 20. At Kenton, the wife of the Rev. J. 
R. Thompson, a dau.——21. At the dowager Lady 
Arundel’s, the Hon. Mrs. Neave, ason. 30. At 
Devon-hire-pl. Piymouth, the wife of the Rev. 
T. B. Edwards, of St. Stephen’s, a son. 

Lately. At St. Clare, Isle of Wight, the Hon. 
Mrs. Nevill Reid, a dau. At Edinburgh, the 

ife of Col. Pitman, a dau.——At Leigh-house, 

“ilts, the lady of Sir T. Fellowes, a dau. 
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Dec. 6. At the Grammar Sc. Bromsgrove, the 
wife of the Rev. G. A. Jacob, a dau.——7. At 
Hammersmith, the wife of the Rev. E. Wickham, 
a son.——8. At Hatfield, the wife of the Rev. B. 
Peile, a dau.——11. At Wanth Rectory, the 
wife of the Rev. H. P. Hamilton. a dau.——The 
wife of Col. Delamain, a dau.——15. In White- 
hall-place, Lady Culling Smith, a dau.—At Tow- 
cester, Lady Jane Ram, a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 

Sept. 23. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. by the 
Rev. Robt. Lowndes, Edw. William, 5th son of 
W. Selby Lowndes, esq. of Whaddon-hall, Berks, 
to Mary-Elizabeth, $d dau. of the late Col. 
Hartman. 

Nov.6. At Woolwich, H. Tyser, esq. M.D. of 
Stamford-hill, to Charlotte-Mary, widow of the 
late T. Boultbee Parkyns, esq. of Ruddington, 
co. Nottingham.—8s. At Paris, Robert Alphonse 
de Strada, Equerry to the King of the French, 
and only son of the Marquis de Strada, to Char- 
lotte-Georgiana, dau. of the late C. Chapman, 
esq. E.I.C. 10. At Lewisham, Kent, John 
Martin, esq. of the Admiralty, to Henrietta, 
eldest dau. of the late H. Rolleston, —ll. 
At Brighton, J. H. Bayford, esq. of tors’ 
Commons, to Rose, youngest dau. of the late 
Capt. Bright, and grand-dan. of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Bright, of Clifton. 12. At Loughton, the 
Rev. C. W. Wilkinson, of Bardsey, Yorkshire, 
to Louisa-Ann, fourth dau. of Brice Pearse, esq. 
of Munkham, Essex 15. At St. George's, Ha- 
nover-sq) Wm.Arch. Campbell, of Wilton-pl. 
Middlesex, esq. to Miss Charlotte Weatworth, 
Lady of the Manor of ae Halifax, and 
third dau. of the lateGodfrey Wentworth Went- 
worth, esq. of Wilton Crescent. 18. At Hal- 
ton, the Hon. A. Lascelles, fifth son of the Earl 
of Harewood, to Caroline Frances, fourth dau. 
of Sir Rich. Brooke, of Norton Priory, co. Ches- 
ter, Bt.——24. At St. George's, Hanover-square, 
Hon. Georgiana Beresford, eldest dau. of Visc. 
Decies, to Lord Ernest Bruce, youngest son of 
the Marquis of Aylesbury.——25. F. B. Lousada, 
esq. to Marianne, dau. Sir C. Wolseley, Bart. 
of Wolseley-park, Staffordshire-—-—At Tweed- 
mouth, Major Ovuns, E.I.C. to Jessey, third dau. 
of J. Robertson, esq.—26. At Kiogswood, 
near Bristol, the Rev. John Gaskin, to Anne 
Smith, only child of H. Hill Budgett, esq.—-27. 
The Rev. H. Hutton, grandson of the late Dr. 
Hutton, to Ann Rachael, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
R.Cautley, Rector of Moulsoe, co. Warwick.k—— 
At Bedale, Jonathan Alderson, esq. son of the 
Rey. J. Alderson, rector of Harthill, to Isabella 
dau, of the late Rev. W. Newsam, rector of 
Scruton, Yorkshire.——28, At Boreham, J. T. 
Schomberg, esq. to Eliz.-Mary Ray, dau. of the 
Rev. W.C. Ray. 

Lately.—At Bristol, the Rev. W. J. Shattock, 
to Mary-Anne, second dau. of the late Capt. 
Gardner. 

Dec. 1. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Major 
Dyce, of the Madras Army, to Jane Eliz. only 
dau. of Lieut.-Colonel Maclachlan.——2. At 
Lisbon, by proxy, Donna Maria, Queen of Portu- 
gal, to the Duke of Luchtenberg, son of Beauhar- 
nois, late Viceroy of Italy. . At Bath, 
the Rev. Alfred Daniel, to Eliza-Anne, eldest 
dau. of the late C. W. Crutwell, esq.——At 
Malpas, the Rev. J. Macaulay, vicar of Lopping- 
ton, Shropshire, to Miss Large.——#. At St. 
Martin’s, London, Mr. Henry Hunt, to Cathe- 
rine Maria Ann Vince, dau. of the late Major 
Vince, of Clift Hall, Wilts——At Prestbury, 
Wm. Cha. Townsend, esq. Barrister-at-Law, and 
Recorder of Macclesfield, to Fanny, dau. of R. 
Wood, esq. of Westbrook, and niece to the late 
Right Hon. Sir Chris. Robinson.——At St. John’s, 
Thanet, Lieut. Wm. Royse, R.N. to Fanny, se- 
cond dau. of Rear-Adm. Sir Thos. Harvey. 

At St. Mary’s, Devon, S.S. Scriven, esq. of Wey- 
mouth, to Caroline, third dau. of the Rev. R. H. 
Lancaster, W-rnford Rectory Fo: * 
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OBITUARY. 


His Royat HicHNEss 

tHE Duke or Giovcester, K,G. 

Nov. 30. At Bagshot Park, in his 
59th year, His Royal Highness Prince 
William- Frederick of Brunswick-Lunen- 
burg, second Duke of Gloucester and 
Edinburgh, ana Earl of Connaught (1764), 
K.G., G.C.B., G.C.H., a Field Mar- 
shal, Colonel of the 3d Foot Guards, 
Governor of Portsmouth, Ranger of 
Bagshot Park and Walk, Chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge, Lord High 
Steward of Gloucester, a Privy Coun- 
cillor, LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A. &e. &e. 

His Royal Highness was born at the 
Theodole palace in the city of Rome, 
Jan. 15, 1776; the third child, and only 
son, of William-Henry Duke of Glou- 
cester, third son of Frederick Prince of 
Wales, by Maria, daughter of the Hon. 
Sir Edward Walpole, K.B. and widow 
of James Earl of Waldegrave. 

His tutor was the Rev. Edward 
Walsby, D.D. Fellow of Corpus Christi 
college, Cambridge ; and he completed his 
education at that university under the 
eare of Dr, Beadon, afterwards Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. On quitting the 
college, he entered the army. His first 
commission was that of Captain in the 
first Foot Guards, with the rank of Co- 
lonel, dated 11th March 1789. In March 
1794, his Royal Highness went to Fland- 
ers to join his company in the Ist batta- 
lion, and on the 16th April was appointed 
to the command of a brigade, consisting 
of the 14th, 37th, and 53d regiments. 
On the 17th he was employed in the co- 
lumn under Sir W. Erskine, who ordered 
his Royal Highness to attack the village 
of Vremont, in which he succeeded, and 
received the General’s thanks in the field. 
His Royal Highness was immediately 
afterwards appointed to the command 
of the 115th regiment (3d May, 1794), 
and had a letter of service as Colo- 
nel on the Staff, and to do the duty of 
General Officer in the army, in which ca- 
pacity he served the whole of the cam- 
paign. On Feb. 16, 1795, his Royal 
Highness received the rank of Major- 
General; and Nov. 8, same year, he was 
appointed Colonel of the 6th regiment of 
foot. While Major-General, he was ap- 
pointed (1799) to the command of a bri- 
gade comprising two battalions of the 
5th and two of the 35th, forming a part 
of the Duke of York’s army. On the 
19th this brigade was attached to the co- 
lumn commanded by Lieut.-Gen. Dun- 
das. In the course of the morning the 
whole of it was, by degrees, detached, ex- 


cepting the Ist batt. 35th, with which, only 
600 strong, his Royal Highness was called 
on to support the Russians. Finding 
that Lieut.-Gen. Hermann was made pri- 
soner, and Lieut.-Gen. Gerebzoff killed, 
and that the command had devolved 
upon himself, the Duke determined to 
attack the village of Schorel, from which 
he found Major-General Manners’s bri- 
gade was retreating, closely pursued by 
the enemy in great force. Prince Wil- 
liam, covering the Major-General’s re- 
treat, ordered him to form in his rear, 
and with this reinforcement his Ro 
Highness advanced to the attack, carried 
the village and the wood skirting it, and, 
pursuing the enemy up the sand-hills, 
drove him back upon Bergen. His Royal 
Highness, on the 4th of October, made 
a rapid advance to Schermerhorn, Daen- 
dals having retired to Viemerut with the 
main Dutch army, 8,000 strong, abandon- 
ing three guns, which were consequently 
taken by his Royal Highness’s brigade, 
On the 6th October the Duke received 
orders to retreat; and, falling back, took 
up his former position, in which he was 
attacked by General Daendals, with a 
force of 6,000 men. General Dumon. 
ceau, supporting General Bonhomme, was 
repulsed by six companies of the 35th, 
under Colonel Massey, directed by his 
Royal Highness. At this moment Daen- 
dals, with 5,000 men, advanced upon the 
left towards a small work which had been 
cut across to the depth of nine feet ; his 
Royal Highness had scarcely 600 men to 
oppose to this corps, and, being ordered to 
retire, effected his retreat without the loss 
of a single man, carrying off his guns, 
baggage, &c. On the 13th. Nov. 1799, 
his Royal Highness received the rank of 
Lieutenant-General; April 25, 1808, 
that of General ; May 26, 1809, appointed 
to the Coloneley of the 3d guards, now 
the Scots fusiliers; and Field- Marshal 
1816. 

In 1805, on the death of his father,’ 
Prince William succeeded to the title, 
and on the motion of Lord Henry Petty 
(the present Lord Lansdowne), who was 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, his 
allowance was increased to 14,0001. 
a-year; and, greatly to his credit, his 
Royal Highness has always kept within 
the bounds of his income. In _ politics, 


until within these few years, the Duke 
generally voted with the Whigs; and 
while the Bill of Pains aud Penalties 
against Queen Caroline was pending, he 
uniformly acted in her Majesty's favour. 
His Royal Highness was elected Chan- 
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cellor of the University of Cambridge 
on the death of the late Duke of Graf- 
ton. The election took place on the 26th 
of March 1811, when the votes given 
were, for the Duke of Gloucester 476, 
for the Duke of Rutland 356. He was 
installed on the 29th of June following. 

His Royal Highness was also a Trustee 
of the British Museum, being the Trus- 
tee nominated by the Crown. 

The marriage of the Duke of Glou- 
cester with the Princess Mary, the fourth 
daughter of King George the Third, 
took place at the Queen’s-palace, Buck- 
ingham house, on the 23d of July 1816. It 
is probably not now generally known that 
their attachment had been of a much ear- 
lier date. The Duke is said to have sti- 
pulated that it should by no means be 
expected to influence his political conduct. 
On his marriage, the title of Royal High- 
ness was conferred upon him by special 
warrant of his brother the Prince Re- 
gent. 

The Duke of Gloucester was a munifi- 
cent patron of many of the public charities, 
which happily abound in this vast metro- 
polis. To the African Institution and 
St. Patrick’s Charity he was particularly 
attentive ; of the former he was Presi- 
dent. At Bagshot the benevolence he 
evinced on every occasion which presented 
itself for the relief of the poor, the sys- 
tem and regularity kept up in his establish- 
ment, and the punctuality with which the 
engagements of the household were ful- 
filled, are themes of the warmest praise. 

The following just tribute to the me- 
mory of his Royal Highness, forms part 
of an Address of condolence to his be- 
reaved Duchess, from the town of Chel- 
tenham—* As the poor man’s friend—as 
the liberal patron and supporter of all 
charitable Institutions which have for 
their object the temporal or eternai wel- 
fare of our fellow creatures—as an ex- 
ample in the observance of his religious 
duties, and in his undeviating attachment 
to that Religion, which, under God, was 
the means of placing his illustrious House 
on the Throne of these Realms—the 
memory of His Royal Highness will 
long be cherished.” 

The official letter of the Duke of 
Wellington, intimating the death of his 
Royal Highness to the Lord Mayor, 
states that it ensued after a painful illness 
of a fortnight’s duration, ‘* which he bore 
with the greatest fortitude, resignation, and 
piety.” The Duchess paid the most un- 
wearied attention to him during his ill- 
ness, and was assisted by his sister, the 
Princess Sophia Matilda. So certain 
was his Royal Highness that lis disor- 
der would prove fatal, that a few days 
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prior to his demise he made all family ar- 
rangements; and his last request was that 
the Duchess should place a valued ring 
upon hisfinger, and he should be interred 
in the clothes in which he died, and be 
placed in an elm coffin. 

The funeral of his Royal Highness 
took place on the 11th Dec. and was con- 
ducted in a private manner. The re- 
mains were removed from Bagshot-park to 
Cumberland-lodge, escorted by a detach. 
ment of the King’s Own light dragoons. 
On its arrival at Cumberland-lodge, the 
Body was received by a guard of honour, 
removed from the hearse, and lay in state 
from twelve till four o'clock. At half 
past seven o’clock in the evening, the re- 
mains of his Royal Highness were re- 
moved from Cumberland-lodge to St. 
George’s Chapel at Windsor, in the fol- 
lowing order :— 

A detachment of the King’s Own 
light dragoons, three abreast, bearing 
flambeaux, 

The Band of the Scots fusilier guards, 
playing the Dead March in Saul, between 
the flourish of trumpets, drums, &ce. 

Trumpets and drums of the Royal 
Household. 

Serjeant Trumpeter. 

Footmen and Grooms of the Royal 
Family, in state liveries, with crape hat- 
bands and black gloves, bearing flam- 
beaux, 

Footmen and Grooms of his late 
Royal Highness, in deep mourning, bear- 
ing flambeaux. 

A mourning coach, drawn by four 
horses, conveying four pages of his late 
Royal Highness. 

The carriage of his late Royal High- 
ness, drawn by six horses, conveying bis 
coronet, his Field-Marshal’s baton, and 
sword, attended by the Comptroller and 
the Treasurer of his Household, 

_ THE HEARSE, 
drawn by eight horses, decorated with 
escutcheons, 

Three mourning coaches, each drawn 
by six horses, conveying the Grooms of 
the Bedchamber, Equerries, Chaplains 
and Medical Attendants of his late 
— Highness. 

The carriages of the Royal Family 
each drawn by six horses, , 

The whole of the procession was flank. 
ed by the Ist regiment of Life Guards, on 
duty at Windsor, every third man bearing 
a flambeau. Upon arrival at Windsor 


castle, the cavalry filed off, and the pro- 
cession was then flanked by the Foot 
Guards, every man bearing a flambeau, 
from the Guard-room to the Guard of 
Honour at the entrance to St. George's 
Chapel, where the drums and trumpets of 
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the Royal Household, and the footmen 
and grooms of the Royal Family, filed 
off without the door. At the entrance 
to St. George’s Chapel, the Dean and 
Canons of Windsor, attended by the 
Choir, received the Body ; and the Pro- 
cession, having previously been formed, 
and being flanked by the Foot Guards 
(every man bearing a flambeau), moved 
down the south aisle, and up the nave, 
into the choir, in the following order : 

Servants of his late Royal Highness 
and those of the Chief Mourner. 

Pages of her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess Sophia- Matilda of Gloucester. 

Pages of her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Gloucester. 

Pages of his late Royal Highness, viz. 
Mr. Alfred Nash, Mr. William Spar- 
row, Mr. John Roberts, Mr. Bernard 
Beckham, Mr. John Moss, and Mr. 
Alexander Davie. 

Surgeon and Physicians—Rob. Heynes, 
esq., Dr. William Fergusson, and Sir 
Henry Halford, Bart., G.C.H. 

Chaplains—Rev. Evan Nepean, Rev. 
Thomas Waite, Rev. Thomas Snell, and 
Very Rev. the Dean of Tuam. 

Equerries—Capt. Percy R. Douglas, 
and Captain Charles Boyd. 

Grooms of the Bedchamber—Major 
William F. Foster, K.H., Major-Gen. 
Sir Howard Douglas, Bart., and Lt.-Col. 
Sir Archibald Murray, Bart. 

The Choir of Windsor. 
The Canons of Windsor. 
The Dean of Windsor. 

Windsor Herald, Francis Martin, esq., 
acting for Norroy King of Arms. 

The Lord Chamberlain of His Ma- 
jesty’s Household, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, K.G. 

The baton of his late Royal Highness 
as Field-Marshal, and his sword, borne 
upon a black-velvet cushion by Col. Sir 
Samuel G. Higgins, K.C.H., Equerry 
and Treasurer of his Household. 

The coronet, borne upon a cushion by 
Lt.-Col. Sir Edmund Currey, K.C.H. 
=o ged and Comptroller of his House- 

old. 
Richmond Herald, Joseph Hawker, 
Esq. acting for Clarenceux King of Arms. 


THE BODY, 


covered with a black velvet pall, adorned 
with escutcheons of the Arms of his late 
Royal Highness, carried by ten men of 
the Scots fusilier guards, under a canopy 
of black velvet. 

The supporters of the pall and canopy 
were Major-Gen. John Clitherow, Ma- 
jor-Gen. Sir H. W. Rooke, K.C.H., 
Major-Gen. Francis Hepburn, Major- 
Gen. Sir A. F. Barnard, K.C.B. G.C. H. 

et 


Lt.-Gen. the Rt. Hon. Sir George Mur- 
ray, G.C.B., Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Sir 
W. Lumley, G.C.B., Gen. Sir Hilgrove 
Turner, G.C.H., General the Hon. Sir 
Edw. Paget, G.C.B. 

Garter Princi King of Arms, by 
his Deputy, Sir William Woods ( Claren- 
ceux), bearing the Sceptre of Garter. 

The Chief Mourner, his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Sussex, in a long black 
cloak, with the Star of the Order of the 
Garter embroidered thereon; his train 
borne by three Gentlemen of his Ro 
Highness’s Household. Supporters, Col. 
Horace Seymour, and Capt. Sir George- 
Francis Seymour, R.N. G.C.H. Fol- 
lowed by Field.Marshal His Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, K.G.; the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury; the Earl of Euston ; 
the Earl of Chesterfield; the Earl of 
Coventry; the Earl of Jersey; the 
Earl of Rosslyn, G.C.B.; the Earl of 
Verulam; Capt. Lord Adolphus Fitz- 
Clarence, R.N. G.C.H.; Gen. Lord 
Hill, G.C.B.; Lord Maryborough, 
G.C.H.; Captain the Hon. W. Walde- 
grave, R.N.; Sir B. C. Stephenson, 
G.C.H.; Sir F. B. Watson, K.C.H.; 
Sir James Scarlett, Knt.; Benj. Currey, 
esq.; Gen. White; Col. Keate; Culling 
Smith, esq.; Lt.-Col. Fead; Capt. Fead, 
R.N.; Robert Keate, esq.; Dr. Davis ; 
John Pearse, esq.; and others, who had 
signified an anxious desire to attend. 

Upon arrival within the choir, the 
Body was placed upon tressels (the feet 
towards the altar), and the coronet, ba- 
ton, sword, and cushions laid thereon. 
The Chief Mourner sat on a chair at the 
head of the Corpse, and the Supporters 
on each side; the Lord Chamberlain 
of His Majesty's Household took his 
place at the feet of the corpse; and the 
supporters of the Pall and Canopy were 
arranged on each side of the Body. 
Whilst the service proceeded, the attend- 
ants uncovered a part of the floor near 
the entrance of the choir, on the east side; 
and, some heavy planks being removed, 
the vault in which the Duke’s remains 
were to be deposited was revealed. It is.a 
small receptacle, built about thirty years 
ago; and contains the bodies of the late 
Duke’s father and mother. It was his 
Royal Highness’s express wish that he 
should be buried here between his parents, 
and also that, when the only two survi- 
ving members of his family should, by 
the will of Heaven, follow him, it should 
be for ever closed up. 

The style of his late Royal Highness 
having been proclaimed by Deputy Gar- 
ter, the ceremony concluded. 

On the day of the funeral, the mem- 
bers of the University of Cambridge 
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went in procession to St. Mary’s church, 
when a sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Dr. Turton, Regius Professor of Divinity. 
His text was from John ix. 5. 4, :—“I 
must work the work of Him that sent 
me, while it is day: the night cometh, 
when no man can work.” In the course of 
his sermon, after passing a high and well- 
merited eulogium on the character of the 
late Earl of Hardwicke, High Steward 
of the University, he dwelt at great 
length and eloquence on the excellent 
traits of character evinced in the public 
and private conduct of the late Chan- 
cellor, The truth of the following 
circumstance may be replied upon :— 
During an occasional intermission of 
the pains of disease, one of his attend- 
ants said to him, “You are better; you 
need not despair.” To which the Duke 
replied, “1 shall die; but I do not 
despair.” After the sermon, the anthem 
“ Behold, I tell you amystery,” was per- 
formed by the choir. 

The Will of his Royal Highness has 
been opened, and it appears he died 
worth upwards of 90,000/. He has left le- 
gacies to most of his household. Col. Sir 
Edmund Currey, the Duke’s Secretary 
and Comptroller, has 20,000/. bequeathed 
to him; and Col. S. Higgins, K. H., the 
principal Equerry, 25,000/.: each of his 
Aides-de-Camp has 3,000/. 

Ear Spencer, K.G. 

Nov. 10. At Althorp Park, North- 
amptonshire, aged 76, the Right Hon. 
George- John Spencer, second Earl Spen- 
cer and Viscount Althorp, co. North- 
ampton (1765), Viscount and Baron 
Spencer of Althorp (1761); K. G.; a 
Privy Councillor, a Trustee of the British 
Museum, a Governor of the Charter- 
house, an Elder Brother of the Trinity- 
house, High Steward of St. Alban’s, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., F.S.A., a Director of 
the British Institution, &c. &c. 

This great and excellent man was born 
at Wimbledon on the Ist of September, 
1758, the only son of John first Earl 
Spencer by Georgiana, eldest daughter of 
Stephen Poyntz, of Midgham in Berk- 
shire, esq. The early part of his educa- 
tion was trusted to a private tutor; after 
which he was sent to Harrow, with a 
suite and attendance of such state, as even 
at that time to be considered an intrusion 
upon the uniformity of school discipline. 
But though his father might deem a car- 
riage only a fitting appendage for the ele- 
vated rank of his son, such parade as cer- 
tainly made no injurious impression on 
the mind of the latter, who grew up in un- 
affected simplicity and singleness of cha- 
racter. At Harrow, he enjoyed the ad- 
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vantage of having, for a short time, the 
illustrious Sir William Jones for his 
tutor; on whose leaving the school, he 
was committed to the charge of Dr. 
Heath, the bead master, in whose house 
he resided. His Lordship proceeded in 
due time to Trinity college, Cambridge, 
where his college tutor was the late Rev. 
Charles Norris, Prebendary of Canter- 
bury (see Gent. Mag. for Dec. 1833, 
p- 552). He was created M.A. by that 
University in 1778. The degree of 
D.C.L. was conferred on him at Oxford, 
July 3, 1793. 

After having made a tour on the Con- 
tinent, Lord Althorp entered upon his 
political life in 1780, when he was elected 
to Parliament for the town of Northamp- 
ton. Connected, by birth and family ties, 
with the greatest Whig families in Eng- 
land, one of his sisters having, in 1774, 
been married to the Duke of Devonshire, 
and the other in 1780 to the Earl of 
Bessborough, Lord Althorp naturally set 
out on his political course upon Whig 
principles, and attached himself to that 
party in the House, which was strenu- 
ously opposed to the administration of 
Lord North. Their efforts proving suc- 
cessful, Lord Althorp was, on the over- 
throw of the ministry in 1782, appointed 
a Commissioner of the new ‘Treasury 
board. In April of the same year, on the 
elevation of the Hon. Augustus Keppel to 
the peerage (by the title of Viscount e. 
pel) he was elected Knight of the Shire 
for Surrey ; and on the death of his father, 
Oct. 31, in the year following, he suc- 
ceeded to the tate, and also to the 
office of High Steward of St. Alban’s. 

In reviewing Lord Spencer's parlia- 
mentary life, we do not find that he spoke 
frequently or long, either in the Com- 
mons’ or in the Peers’ house; but he 
took his part in the business of the day, 
and from his talents and connections pos- 
sessed a considerable influence in the po- 
litical world. On the issuing of the 
King’s proclamation in the critical year 
1792, he honestly dissevered himself 
from the reckless pursuers of revolution- 
ary change, and determined to support the 
King’s government under the tutelary 
arm of Pitt, in union with Burke and 
Windham, though in opposition to his 
former associates, Fox, Sheridan, and 
Erskine. 

In 1794 Lord Spencer was sent on a 
special embassy to the Court of Vienna; 
and during his absence, on the 19th of 
July, was appointed Lord Privy Seal; 
which office he resigned, in the following 
December, for that of First Lord of 
the Admiralty, where he succeeded the 
Premier's brother, Earl Chatham. His 
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administration was a proud period in 
the naval annals of England. The 
business of the office had previously 
fallen into neglect; but order, activity, 
punctuality, and enthusiasm immediately 
ensued. Lord Spencer was at his desk 
every morning at nine o'clock; and nota 
letter of the meanest individual remained 
unanswered. A formidable fleet was 
hovering on the opposite shore, watching 
for an opportunity of advantageous ag- 
gression. ‘The public mind was labour- 
ing under some feelings of anxiety, for 
no trial of our naval strength had been 
made since the peace of 1783. At length 
their suspense was removed by the glo- 
rious Ist of June, and the names of Howe 
and Spencer became for a time almost 
synonymous words. A vacant ribbon of 
the Garter was offered to the First Lord 
of the Admiralty; who nobly declined 
it in favour of the conqueror, with a dis- 
interestedness worthy of the best days of 
chivalry. 

Before two years were passed, how- 
ever, Earl Spencer was himself enrolled 
in that Most Noble order, being elected a 
Knight on the Ist of March 1799, 

Howe’s victory was succeeded by those 
of St. Vincent, Camperdown, and the 
Nile, which gave to the British flag a lus. 
tre it had never before acquired. In 
directing the pursuit of the French fleet 
by a detachment from the large force of 
Lord St. Vincent, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty wrote expressly, pointing out 
the propriety of “selecting Sir Horatio 
Nelson ” for that important enterprise. 
Again, with respect to Duncan, it was the 
part of Lord Spencer to ascertain the 
merits of that veteran but hitherto unap- 
preciated captain; and he was brought 
from his retirement in the shire of Angus, 
almost expressly to take the command of 
a. fleet, sent, for the first time since the 
days of Rupert and Van Tromp, to try 
its strength with the Dutch. In De 
Winter was found an antagonist worthy 
of the British commander; and they 
who remember both those heroes sitting 
afterwards at the same table, under the 
roof of the Admiralty, will never forget 
the quiet bearing which distinguished 
them, nor the affable and gentlemanly 


deportment of him by whom they were re-" 


ceived and entertained. 

Tt was during Lord Spencer's headship 
at the Admiralty that the mutiny at the 
Nore broke out. The moment was ex- 
quisitely and painfully critical ; and the 
destinies of the nation, as far as its naval 
power was concerned, might be said to 
hang upon a thread. Lord Spencer never 
for an instant allowed his heart to sink; 
but there were hearts among his col- 
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leagues which palpitated with no ordinary 
emotions. There was a vast magazine 
of gunpowder at Sheerness; and Parker, 
the leader of the mutiny, threatened to 
fire red-hot shot upon it. But, as Lord 
Spencer perfectly well knew, an explosion 
would have infallibly shivered every crew 
and ship in the mutiny to atoms. Con- 
tenting himself, therefore, with allowing 
an old and experienced mariner to take 
advantage of a calm night in removing 
all the boys within the immediate vici- 
nity of the rebel-fleet—so that it would 
have been impracticable for it to have 
made any progress to join the enemy— 
those deluded and desperate men made no 
further attempt to act offensively, but, 
without a single shot fired, surrendered 
themselves to the mercy and generosity 
of the Government. 

On the peace of Amiens, Lord Spen- 
cer retired with his party from office ; and 
in the debate in the House of Lords, re- 
specting the Peace, he delivered aspeech in 
disapprobation of it. He returned again 
to public duty, as Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, together with 
Lord Grenville and Mr. Fox, in 1806. 
The death of the latter illustrious States- 
man, which soon followed, dissolved the 
administration; and from that period till 
the day of his death, the noble Earl, 
maintaining and insuring, both by voice 
and by vote, all those distinguished prin- 
ciples of toleration and liberality which 
brought and have secured the House of 
Brunswick upon the throne of these 
realms, kept ‘¢ the calm and even tenor of 
his way,”—the object equally of respect 
and admiration to his friends, his neigh- 
bours, and the public. But, although 
Lord Spencer had removed from the 
arena of Parliament, he had on no ac- 
count allowed his sense of public duty 
to merge in that of a merely quiet, inac- 
tive, private gentleman. He became as 
useful to the county of Northampton as 
he had been in the service of the country 
at large. He was Chairman, thirty years, 
of the Quarter Sessions—always exact, 
punctual, able, and eminently successful 
in the discharge of the duties of that im- 
portant situation. Of the Northampton- 
shire Yeomanry he was for many years the 
Colonel ; and was seen to order the evo- 
lutions, and charge at the head, of his 
regiment, with all the promptitude and 
dexterity of a military veteran. Chiefly 
by Ais instrumentality, the Infirmary of 
Northampton (which challenges compa- 
rison with any similar establishment 
throughout the kingdom) was built, dis- 
ciplined, and brought to a_ flourishing 
issue. He was perpetual Visitor of it, 


and always took the chair at public meet- 
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ings. The same may be said of the Dis- . 


trict Committees of the Societies for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, and for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. Having 
been very anxious for the establishment 
of a Savings’ Bunk at Northampton, and 
having succeeded in that object, he wasin- 
variably regular in his personal attendance 
—according to the rota. Bit his solici- 
tude for the county of Northampton (of 
which he may be considered THE FatHER) 
stopped not here. It was one of the last 
acts of his truly useful life, to promote the 
erection of a end Asylum; and even 
so lately as the 24th of July last, although 
a period of between four and five years 
of ill-health, aggravated by the infirmities 
of age and severe domestic afilictions, 
had compelled him to withdraw as much 
as possible from active life, he took tie 
chair at the County Hall to assist in the 
establishment of a Deaf and Dumb Insti- 
tution at Edgbaston, and was heard, as far 
as his then enfeebled voice could be heard, 
to plead with all his wonted clearness of 
reasoning, precision of language, and 
warmth of feeling, the cause of the help- 
Jess and afflicted. Norin London was he 
less backward in giving his personal pa- 
tronage to the similar establishments of 
charitable benevolence. 

Meanwhile, the Royal Institution in 
Albemarle-street—of which the late Earl 
of Winchelsea had been the previous 
President—fixed upon his Lordship to 
succeed to that office—one of pure honour, 
and decided literary and scientific distinc- 
tion. Lord Spencer obeyed the voice of 
the committee deputed to tender the situ- 
ation: and entered upon the duties of 
his office with alacrity and the most com- 
plete success. There had been a good 
deal of confusion and misunderstanding 
in the complicated affairs of the Institu- 
tion: but his habits of business, and 
just perception of conflicting interests, 
soon restored harmony and comparative 
prosperity. His portrait now adorns the 
walls, at the request and expense of the 
Committee. 

It should also be noticed that Earl 
Spencer was for more than forty years a 
Trustee of the British Museum, having 
been elected to that honourable office in 
1793: though there is one record of his 
administration therein which certainly 
does not redound to his credit,—that, in 
the name of his brother Trustees, he re- 
pelled the offer of Mr. Gough’s valuable 
collection, afterwards given to the Bod- 
leian, merely because, in the narrow con- 
fines of Montague House, there was not 
room to store a box of copper plates! 
(see his letter in Nichols’s Literary Illus- 
trations, vol. V. p. 573). 
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This leads us to speak of the Earl as 
the collector of the finest private library 
in Europe. The history is developed by 
Dr. Dibdin, in the highly ornamented pages 
of the Zdes Althorpiane ; and some of its 
most important contents are described in 
the Bibliotheca Spenceriana (yet an imper- 
fect work). His Lordship placed his early 
printed books (including all the Editiones 
Primaria) together with the works 
printed by the Aldine Family, in his Lon- 
don residence: the great bulk of his 
library being deposited at Althorp—his 
ancestral residence—in a suite of rooms, 
on the ground floor, very little short of: 
two hundred and fifty feet in length. It 
is impossible to contemplate such a li- 
brary—the achievement of one individual 
—without emotions of the deepest admira- - 
tion. It is not that the books are, uni- 
formly, in as beautiful condition without, 
as they are intrinsically attractive within ; 
but that, in their acquisition, the noble 
owner never once descended to any mean 
or unworthy act. It was, from begin- 
ning to end—and for a period little short 
of forty years—one unvaried course of 
liberal feeling, and of downright hearty 
enjoyment in the objects before him. And 
how is our pleasure heightened on a pre- 
sent view of this matchless collection, 
when we learn that the whole will now be 
preserved at Althorp. Esro perretua ! 

On the establishment of the Roxburgh 
Club in 1812, Earl Spencer became its 
President, and he presented to the mem- 
bers in 1816 a reprint of Chure hyard’s 
Translation of Ovid de Tristibus, and in 
1825 another of La Rottade Scocesi. 

We now come to a contemplation of 
the more beautiful or moral points of the 
picture before us: and these are replete 
with objects that induce the most heart- 
felt delight. It not only pleased a gra- 
cious Providence that the deceased 
should come early into the possession of 
his title and great property; but that, in 
his capacity of husband, father, master of 
a family, and of a large roll of tenants, 
he should have been in comparatively 
long and prosperous enjoyment. An 
anecdote, connected with this tenantry, 
deserves to be recorded. Some fifteen 
years ago, all his tenants, unknown to 
their noble landlord, subscribed for a 
large and beautiful silver vase—of which 
the late classical Theid was the designer 
—to present to him. On a given day 
they were all assembled at Althorp to 
carry this object into effect, and were 
afterwards feted with a sumptuous enter- 
tainment in the picture gallery, which is 
120 feet in length. ‘THe pay defied 
description. Among the tenants was 
one who had enjoyed his property, as 
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tenant at will, through a line of ancestry. 
up to Henry the Eighth—in the time of 
Sir John Spencer, the founder of the 
family. The Countess Spencer died in 
1831, after a union of half a century: a 
union, of which the length was the Jeast 
remarkable—from the uninterrupted flow 
of the most perfect concord, and undimi- 
nished attachment and devotion on both 
sides. As in life, so in death, this happy 
and exemplary couple were undivided. It 
followed that, gifted with high and spark- 
ling powers of conversation—based on an 
extraordinary range of miscellaneous read- 
ing, especially in the history and biogra- 
phy of England and France—the late 
Countess Spencer, at the head of her 
hospitable table, was the delight of her 
guests, and the mistress of an establish- 
ment which seemed at once to command 
the admiration and provoke the rivalry of 
many an unsuccessful competitor. 

At this table in former times sat John- 
son, Burke, Fox, Gibbon, Reynolds, Gar- 
rick, Reynell, Jones, and Windham, and 
of later years we could exhibit along cata- 
logue of talent and high moral worth—in 
philosophy, literature, and the fine arts— 
but we would not wantonly incur the 
odium of inevitable omissions. 

In his stature, Earl Spencer was tall, 
and athletic if not robust. His demea- 
nour was particularly his own—calm, 
gentle, dignified, but not unbending. 
Rank is adventitious; but with Earl 
Spencer gentility as well as ttle seemed 
to be hereditary. No coarse language 
was ever endured, none in fact was ever 
introduced, at his table. His attentionas 
well to the comfort of the humblest 
guest, as to the topic of general discus- 
sion, was at all times remarkable—and 
those who remember the joyous, and yet 
thoroughly intellectual and instructive, 
days and nights of Althorp, before death 
had invaded its symposia, will attest the 
truth of this remark. What freedom of 
speech, of action, of pleasurable enjoy- 
ment! What “ Attic nights *—what days 
of diversified and gratifying pursuits ! 
The echoing horn—the gun’s report— 
without: an almost interminable vista of 
books—a gallery of historical pictures 
scarcely to be surpassed—billiards, music, 
drawing—within. Few men pursued his 
pleasures, or amusements, with a keener 
relish than the late Earl. When at Har- 
row, he won the silver arrow in the 
year 1771. In early life, he was among 
the most brilliant skaiters upon the 
Serpentine ; generally eliciting the at- 
tention of a crowd of admirers. Hunt- 


ing was also eagerly pursued by him; 
and, in later life, with undiminished gra- 
tification and untiring zeal, shooting and 
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sailing. His constitution was naturally 
strong, and unimpaired by the slightest 
infusion of intemperance. 

Such is the man—such the nobleman— 
who has been “ gathered to his fathers.” 
It is by such examples that the Aristocracy 
of this country can, in every buffeting 
and tempestuous extremity, best maintain 
its character and its influence. 

Earl Spencer married, on the 6th of 
March, 1781, the Hon. Lavinia Bing- 
ham, eldest daughter of Charles Lord 
(afterwards Earl of) Lucan, and sister to 
the present Earl. Her ladyship died on 
the 8th of June 1831, having had issue 
five sons and three daughters: 1. the 
Right Hon. Jobn-Charles now Earl 
Spencer, late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and M.P. for Northamptonshire: 
he married in 1814 Esther only daughter 
and heiress of Richard Acklom, esq. 
and niece to the late Earl of Bandon; 
she died in 1818, leaving no issue; 2. the 
Rt. Hon. Sarah Lady Lyttelton, married 
in 1813 to the present Lord Lyttelton, 
and has five children; 3. the Hon. 
Richard, who died an infant; 4. the 
Hon. Sir Robert Cavendish Spencer, 
K.C.H. Capt. RN. who died Nov. 4, 
1830, and of whom a memoir will be 
found in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. 
Cl. pt. i. p. 82; 5. Lady Harriet, who died 
in infancy; 6. Lady Georgiana Char- 
lotte, married in 1814 to Lord George 
Quin, brother to the present Marquis of 
Headfort, and died in 1823, leaving three 
children; 7.the Hon. Frederick Spencer, 
Capt. R. N. and C.B. now M. P. for Mid- 
hurst, and previously for Worcestershire ; 
he married in 1830, his second cousin Eli- 
zabeth-Georgiana, second daughter of 
William Stephen Poyntz, esq. M.P. for 
Ashburton, and sister to the Marchioness 
of Exeter, and the dowager Lady Clin- 
ton; and 8. the Hon. and Rev. George 
Spencer, late Rector of Brington. in 
Northamptonshire, but now in holy orders 
of the church of Rome. 

The funeral of Earl Spencer took 
place at Brington* on the 19th of Novem- 
ber. In compliance with the directions 
left by the deceased, it was a walking 
one, and was remarkable only for the im- 
mense concourse of persons assembled to 
witness it. Among the principal mourn- 
ers were the present Earl and his two 
brothers, his brother-in-law Lord Lyt- 
telton, the Hon. Mr. Lyttelton, Lord G. 
Quin, and Hon. Mr. 8. Lyttelton, The 





* Two beautiful plates in Mr. Baker's 
History of Northamptonshire, contributed 
to the work by Earl Spencer, present 
views of the fine monuments of the family 
in Brington church. 
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cortege proceeded at an extremely slow 
pace; and the lengthened and melancholy 
train, as it wound along the avenues of 
the noble park, had a very imposing ap- 
pearance. It reached the eburchyard 
about one o’clock, where it was joined 
by the Honourable Mrs. Fred. Spencer, 
Lady Lyttelton, the Honourable Miss 
Lyttelton, and Miss Quin. 

The portraits of Lord Spencer are of 
course numerous ; the following are some 
of the most important :— 

1. At the age of 17, in a fancy dress, 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A., en- 
graved by ‘T. H. Robinson in the Sup- 
plement to Bibliotheca Spenceriana (pub- 
lished as the second volume of the Aides 
Althorpiane). 

2. In the robes of the Garter, by Cop- 
ley, R.A. engraved by Holl, in 
Fisher’s National Portrait Gallery. 

3. By Sir M. A. Shee, R.A. exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy in 1804. 

4, Reading, by Hoppner, R.A. en- 
gravedin Cadell’s Contemporary Portraits. 

5. In his library chair, by Phillips, 
R.A., engraved by W. Finden in the 
first volume of the Audes Althorpiane. 





Sir Gitpert Brianr, Barr. M.D. 

June 27. In Sackville-street, in his 
85th year, Sir Gilbert Blane, of Blane- 
field, co. Ayr, and Culverlands, co. 
Berks, Bart. M.D. Physician in ordinary 
to the King, Fellow of the College of 
Physicians and of the Royal Societies of 
London and Edinburgh, Member of the 
Imperial Society ot Sciences at St. 
Petersburg, &c. &c. 

Sir Gilbert Blane was the fourth son 
of a family of opulent Scotish merchants, 
one of whom, Thomas, was some time 
settled in London, and William, junior 
to Sir Gilbert, purchased the estate of 
Winkfield Park, Berks. 

Sir Gilbert was born at Blanefield, 
co. Ayr, Aug. 29 (O.S.) 1749. He 
commenced life as a Navy surgeon, and 
Was present at the engagement between 
the English and French fleets in the 
West Indies, on the 12th of April 1782, 
of which he wrote an account—we be- 
lieve his first published work. He shortly 
after published a valuable work entitled 
** Observations on the diseases incident 
to Seamen.” He rose gradually in his 
profession, until he attained the rank of 
Physician to the Fleet, and was honoured 
with the acquaintance and friendship of 
his present Majesty. In 1788 he was 
selected to deliver the Croonian Lecture, 
on muscular motion, before the Royal 
Society, which lecture was published in 
1790. We also find in their Transactions, 
vol. 80, an account by him of the Nardus 
Judica, or spikenard ; in which paper he 
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attempted to collect what was known by 
the ancients respecting this odoriferous 
herb. His ideas respecting medical edu- 
cation, and certain topics connected with 
it, he gave to the world in 1819, under 
the title of “ Medical Logic,” and the, 
work has run through more than edition. 
In 1822 he published “Select Disserta- 
tions on several subjects of Medical 
Science,” most of which, we believe, had 
before appeared as separate papers in 
some of the medical periodicals. For 
some time he had retired from public life, 
when we find him once more coming 
forward in 1831, and addressing his 
“ Warning to the British Public against 
the alarming approach of the Indian Cho- 
lera.” These, with some pamphlets on 
subjects of ephemeral interest, and con- 
tributions to Medical Periodicals, con- 
stitute, we believe, the whole of his lite- 
rary labours. 

ir Gilbert Blane was for some time 
Physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital; 
and having been appointed successively 
Physician to the Household, and one of 
the Physicians in ordinary to his late 
Majesty, was created a Baronet by patent 
dated Dee. 26, 1812. 

In Nov. 1829, with the sanction of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, he founded a 
prize medal for the best journal kept by 
the surgeons of His Majesty’s navy. 
The medal is awarded every second year, 
the Commissioners selecting four jour- 
nals,—Sir Gilbert during his life, and 
thenceforth the President of tbe Col- 
lege of Physicians, and the President of 
the College of Surgeons, deciding which 
of such four is best entitled to this hono- 
rary distinction. This judicious insti- 
tution is calculated to excite considerable 
emulation in the medical departments of 
the Navy; and by bringing the journals 
from time to time before the notice of 
the Board, ensure to the most deserving 
the promotion which in this most im- 
portant branch of the public service, is, 
or ought to be, only given to merit. 

He married July 11, 1786, Elizabeth, 
only daughter of Abraham Gardner, 
merchant (by Mary Newman, who mar- 
ried secondly William Gaskarth, esq. bro- 
ther to Julia Countess of Suffolk), and 
by that lady, who died on the 9th of 
July 1832, he had six sons and three 
daughters. His eldest son Gilbert- 
Gardner Blane, esq. died in February 
1833, aged 45. His second son, Lieut. 
George Rodney Blane, of the Bengal en- 
gineers, died on the 18th of May 1821. 
His successor in the title, the present Sir 
Hugh Seymour Blane, served with dis- 
tinction at Waterloo, as an officer of the 
3d guards. He is married, and has issue. 
Sir Gilbert has left one other son, Charles- 
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Collins. ' His daughter Louisa was acci- 
dentally drowned in a piece of water on 
her uncle’s estate at Winkfield Park, 
Aug. 24, 1813, aged 19. The others 
died in infancy. 


Cot. Sir M. M'Creacu. 

Aug. 31. At Leeds, aged 48, Colonel 
Sir Michael M’Creagh, C.B., K.C.T.S. 
Inspecting Field Officer of the Northern 
Recruiting District. 

This distinguished officer entered the 
army in 1802, when in his ]6th year, as 
an Ensign in the 39th foot, with which he 
seryed in several of the West India 
islands. In 1803 he purchased a Liew- 
tency in the same corps, and having re- 
turned with it to England, he exchanged 
into the 37th, and returned to service in 
the same clime. In 1804 he purchased a 
company in the 7th West India regiment, 
which he commanded at New Providence, 
and the fine discipline which he esta- 
blished, gave early promise of his future 
military fame. 

In 1807 he was appointed to the 
Royals, the regiment commanded by his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, who 
distinguished Capt. M’Creagh with par- 
ticular regard ; and shortly after, he was 
one of the officers selected to discipline 
the Portuguese army. Having been pro- 
moted to the brevet rank of Major, he 
proceeded to join Lord Beresford at 
Abrantes, and was appointed Lieut.-Co- 


lonel of the 7th Portuguese infantry. 
His active and energetic exertions soon 
brought that corps to equal in discipline 
the best of the British army, and its con- 
duct at Busaco, and in the retreat to the 
lines of Lisbon, was such as reflected 


the highest credit onitscommander. He 
was then directed to take under his charge 
the 5th battalion of Cacadores. 

At the battles of Santarem, Badajos, 
Albuera, Alfuentes, Salamanca, Burgos, 
Vittoria, Toulouse, St. Sebastian, Ni- 
velle, the Nive, and other actions of the 
Peninsular war, he commanded regiments 
as Colonel, and received on most of those 
occasions the thanks in orders, of the 
Commander-in-cbief of the army. At 
St. Sebastian he particularly distin- 
guished himself in leading on to the 
breach in a most gallant style the covering 
parties and 3d Portuguese regiment: 
surmounting the enemy’s defences, car- 
rying three barricades, and leading the 
column into the town, to the foot of the 
citadel. After the battle of the Nive, he 
was sent to England to recruit his 
health ; and afterwards rejoining the army 
at Bordeaux, was appointed a Brigadier- 
General in the Portuguese service, and 
shortly after Major-General, and took 
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‘the command of the Tras-Montes divi- 


sion. For his services in the Peninsular 
War he received a medal with three 
clasps; was on the 20th of May, 1816, 
permitted to accept the order of the 
‘Tower and Sword, and on the 28th of Dec. 
1821, the higher rank of Commander in 
the same order. 

In 1811 he obtained his Lieutenant- 
Coloneley in the British army; and on 
the breaking out of the revolution in Por- 
tugal at the end of the war, Sir Michael 
resigned his command in that country and 
returned to England, after an absence of 
upwards of five years, passed in scenes 
of incessant warfare and great personal 
danger, and on services which required 
not only consummate military skill, but 
also great general ability. 

In 1823 he was appointed to the Lieu- 
tenant-Colonelcy of the 13th foot, which, 
with the permission of the Duke of 
York, he made a light infantry regiment, 
and in command of which he embarked, 
the same year, for India. He had not 
been long in that country before the Bur- 
mese war broke out; when he was ap- 
pointed a Brigadier- General, and ordered 
to take the command of the Ist, or Ben- 
gal, division of the army. He obtained 
for his services in this new field of duty, 
the thanks of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment; but the effects of a coup-de-soleil 
so fatally affected his constitution, that he 
was obliged to relinquish his command 
and return to England. 

In the brevet of 1825 he was promoted 
to the rank of Colonel; and in 1832 was 
appointed Inspecting Field Officer of 
the Northern Recruiting District, which 
situation he retained until the time otf his 
death. 

Sir Michael M’Creagh was universally 
beloved by his fellow-soldiers ; bis ac- 
quirements were great as well as his ta- 
lents; he was acquainted with almost 
every European language, was a good 
classical scholar, and also a poet. He has 
left a widow, and one infant child. 


Lirut.-Cot. F. K. Letcuron. 

Nov. 19. At Shrewsbury, in his 63d 
year, Francis Knyvett Leighton, Esq. 
Mayor of Shrewsbury, and formerly 
Lieut.-Colonel in the Shrewsbury Vo- 
lunteers. 

He was the only son and heir of the 
late Rev. Francis Leighton, formerly of 
Ford and Shrewsbury, by his first wife 
Clare, sister and coheiress to John Boyn- 
ton Adams, of Camblesforth, co. York, 
Esq. and was fourth in descent from Sir 
Edward Leighton, the first Baronet, of 
Wattlesborough in Shropshire. 

He was born at Reading, where his pa- 
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rents were temporarily residing, July 25, 
1772, and there baptised. When of suffi- 
cient age, he was sent to Shrewsbury 
school, and was afterwards removed to 
Rugby school, at which places, combined 
with the instructions he received from a pa- 
rent so highly gifted as was the late Rev. 
Francis Leighton, (see Gent. Mag. 1813, 
pt. ii. p. 396) he acquired an extensive 
and familiar acquaintance with the Greek 
and Latin classics, to which he after- 
wards added some of the modern lan- 
guages. At the age of seventeen he en- 
tered the British army as an Ensign in 
the 46th regiment, of which his relative, 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Baldwin Leighton, Bart. 
was Lieut.-Colonel; and in the year 
1791 accompanied it to Gibraltar, and 
thence, at the close of 1793, to the West 
Indies, where he served in the island of 
Martinique, and for a short time after- 
wards in that of St. Vincent, at the com- 
mencement of the Charib war, having in 
the mean time been promoted to a Lieu- 
tenancy. 

In 1796 he joined the 61st regiment, 
then stationed in the island of St. Lucia, 
as Captain, and continued there in active 
service until that island was evacuated by 
us; when he returned to England, and 
was appointed Aid-de-Camp to Sir 
Hew Dalrymple, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Guernsey. In this station he remained 
for about a year and half, when, his regi- 
ment being ordered to the Cape of Good 
Hope, he was put upon the recruiting 
service ; but was soon after appointed 
Aid-de-Camp to Sir Charles Grey, Gene- 
ral of the Eastern District. This appoint- 
ment was of short duration, owing to Sir 
Charles Grey’s removal, on which Lieut.- 
Colonel (then Captain) Leighton placed 
himself at the Military College at High 
Wycombe, whence in 1800 he was directed 
to join the army under Sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie in the Mediterranean, as assist- 
ant- Quartermaster-general, to serve in 
the Field Department only; in which 
capacity, and in that of Aid-de-Camp to 
Colonel Anstruther, Quartermaster-gene- 
ral to the army in Egypt, he served du- 
ring the whole of the Egyptian campaign, 
and was present in the three memorable 
battles which took place : viz. the landing 
in Egypt, March 8; the taking of Abou- 
kir, March 13; and that of Alexandria, 
where the immortal Abercromby re- 
ceived his death-wound, March 21, 1801. 
At the close of the campaign he again 
joined the 61st regiment, which had sailed 
from the Cape of Good Hope, and 
formed part of the expedition under Sir 
David Baird in the Red Sea and across 
the Desert; and continued serving with 
it until the British forces finally evacuated 
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Egypt, whence they proceeded to Malta. 
Here he received intelligence of the dan- 
gerous illness of his mother, and of the 
proclamation of peace consequent on the 
signature of the treaty of Amiens; 
which, combined with some other cireum- 
stances, induced him to retire from the 
regular service and return home. His 
mother had not the satisfaction of again 
beholding her only and dearly beloved 
child, having departed this life previous to 
his arrival in ow where he was 
early apprized that his promotion to the 
Majority of his regiment (the 61st) must 
have met him on his passage. On learn- 
ing this, no time was lost in petitioning 
the Commander-in- Chief for permission 
to withdraw his resignation ; but although 
he was so highly beloved in the regiment 
that every officer in it, even including the 
next in succession (Capt. Barlow), who 
afterwards had the promotion, most cheer- 
fully signed the Memorial presented to 
the Duke of York for that purpose, the 
request was not complied with. 

In a letter of Col. (afterwards Major- 
Gen.) Anstruther to Sir Hew Dalrymple, 
dated, Camp near Alexandria, 20th Aug. 
1801, the following testimony was given 
to Lieut.-Col. Leighton’s character and 
military talents; ‘* I have employed him 
more than any other of the young men 
who have been sent out to me, or whom 
Iselected from the army: on no occasion 
has he ever failed me: he has executed 
every thing entrusted to him with a de- 
gree of sagacity, attention, and activity, 
which cannot be too highly praised; and 
he gives the promise of becoming in his 
time a most valuable officer in the higher 
sanks of the service. Add to this,. that 
his activity is without bustle, his spirit 
without noise, his merit, in short, without 
parade or presumption. Such is my 
friend Leighton; and I thank you most 
sincerely for introducing me to his ac- 
quaintance.” 

After the rupture of the treaty of 
Amiens, when the British shores were 
threatened with invasion, Capt. Leighton 
was Lieut.-Colonel in the Shrewsbury 
Volunteers; since which he has also 
served as Major andas Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel in the Regular and Local Militia, 
and finally closed his military career as 
Captain in the South Shropshire Yeo- 
manry, from which he retired in 1830. 

In a civil capacity he had, in 1811, the 
superintendence of the conduct and cor- 
respondence of Lucien Buonaparte and 
his family, who, in December, 1810, had 
arrived in this country; and the firm and 
judicious yet gentlemanly manner in 
which this delicate and (as then consi- 
dered) important duty was executed, 
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both at Ludlow and Worcester, gained 
him the highest approbation of those 
in power, whilst at the same time 
it acquired for him the esteem and respect 
of those eminent individuals who were 
for three years intrusted to his charge. 
The only other civil cffice which he un- 
dertook was that of Mayor of Shrews- 
bury, to which he had been recently 
elected. in politics, Col. Leighton was 
from principle a Tory, or, as 1ow more 
properly denominated, a Conservative ; 
but, whilst firm and conscientious in the 
maintenance of his own — and 
opinions, he most cheerfully conceded to 
those who differed from him the same 
privilege he claimed for himself. In pri- 
vate life he stood conspicuous as a spe- 
cimen of an English gentleman: and, 
moving in the highest circles of the 
county, he was no less esteemed and be- 
loved by his equals and superiors in rank, 
than he was admired and respected by 
all beneath him. 

His death was occasioned by a severe 
apoplectic attack (to which he had for a 
considerable time been predisposed), 
whilst accompanying his younger daughter 
on horseback. It took place in the street 
of Shrewsbury, directly opposite the 
house where the renowned Admiral Ben- 
bow was born, 

Lieut.-Col. Leighton married, at Bris- 
tol, July 6, 1805, the Hon. Louisa Ann 
St. Leger, daughter of the fifth and aunt 
to the present Viscount Doneraile, by 
which lady he has left an only son and 
heir, the Rev. Francis Knyvett Leighton, 
M.A. Fellow of All Souls College, Ox. 
ford; and two daughters, Louisa Char- 
lotte Anne, married April 23, 1833, to 
Thomas Henry Hope, Esq. of Netley, 
and Miss Clare Leighton. 

The funeral took place at St. Chad’s 
church, on Monday Nov. 24th, and was 
attended by the members of the Body 
Corporate, together with the following 
gentlemen as pall-bearers :— William Bay- 
ley, esq., Charles Lloyd, esq., Rev. H. C. 
Cotton, Col. Wingfield, Thomas Eyton, 
esq., E. W. Smythe Owen, esq, Sir 
Henry Edwardes, Bart., J. T. Hope, 
esq.; and as the principal mourners :— 
T. H. Hope, esq., Rev. F.K. Leighton, 
Rev. B. F. Leighton, Sir Baldwin Leigh- 
ton, Bart., Rev. F. Leighton, Col. 
Burgh Leighton. 


Carr. E.. Pater, C B. 

Sept. 19. At Brighton, aged 52, Ed- 
mund Palmer, esq. a Captain in the 
Royal Navy, and C. B. 

Capt. Palmer was third son of John 
Palmer, esq. M.P. for Bath, and Comp- 
troller-general of the Post Office, the 
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projector of mail-coaches, and brother to 
Major-Gen. Charles Palmer, now M.P. 
for the same city. He entered the naval 
service in 1794 as midshipman in the 
Gibraltar of 80 guns, commanded by 
Capt. Pakenham. In 1796 he removed 
to the Aigle, in which he was wrecked 
on the coast of Barbary, in 1798; and 
he then joined the Ville de Paris, bear- 
ing the flag of Earl St. Vincent. 

In 1800 his Lordship appointed him 
acting Lieutenant in the Princess Royal 
98; and in the next year he was con- 
firmed as Lieutenant in the Picton frigate, 
which was paid off in 1802. In 1803 he 
was appointed Lieutenant in the Child- 
ers, in which he joined the Mediterranean 
fleet, then commanded by Earl St. Vin- 
cent, who gave him a commission of 
Commander, and in consequence he re- 
turned to England. In 18035 the Lords 
of the Admiralty appointed him to the 
Weazle, in which he returned to the Me- 
diterranean, and remained there until 
1807, when he obtained Post rank. 


While on that station he enjoyed the per- 
sonal friendship of Lords Nelson and 
Collingwood, as well as Earl St. Vin- 
cent, and the correspondence with which 
those eminent officers honoured his father, 
proves the esteem in which they held 


him. 

Nearly seven years of expectation, 
however, had passed after his promotion 
to post rank before he could obtain a 
command. He then sailed in the He- 
brus 42, to cruise in the British channel, 
when, in March 1814, he had a memora- 
ble battle with lEtoile frigate, which, 
after an arduous chase of 120 miles, and 
a well-contested action of two hours and 
quarter, fought under Cape la Hogue, he 
captured and brought into Plymouth 
harbour. This brilliant atchievement, 
which was the last action between frigate 
and frigate in the war with France, re- 
ceived the warmest encomiums from Sir 
R. Bickerton, Sir M. Seymour, and 
Earl St. Vincent, the last of whom 
declared that it “ equals, if it does not 
surpass, any of our naval exploits.” 
Capt. Palmer received the naval medal 
from the Board of Admiralty: and was 
offered, but declined, the honour of 
knighthood. 

In June, 1815, Capt. Palmer received 
on board the Hebrus the Baron Monta- 
lembert, Secretary to the French Em- 
bassy in London, in order to afford aid to 
the royalists in the South of France. 
Having been joined by the Pactolus 46, 
Capt. the Hon. F. Aylmer, they forced 
the entrance of the Gironde, and in a 
few days after the town of Bordeaux 
hoisted the white flag, and declared for 
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Louis XVIII. For this service Capt. 
Palmer received the thanks of the Admi- 
ralty; and on the 19th of Sept. 1815, 
the ribbon of a Companion of the Bath. 

In the following year he sailed in the 
same ship in the expedition to Algiers, 
and in the battle of Aug. 11, she had 4 
men killed and 15 wounded. On her re- 
turn, the Hebrus was found to be come 
pletely rotten ; she was therefore paid off, 
and broken up, and thus closed the naval 
career of Capt. Palmer. He was, in- 
deed, in 1818, offered the command of the 
Melville 50, but as she was about to pro- 
ceed to the East Indies, he preferred the 
choice of waiting for employment nearer 
home; and another offer made by Lord 
Melville in1830,he was obliged to decline ; 
from ill health and private considerations. 

Capt. Palmer married Nov. 27, 1817, 
Henrietta, daughter of Capt. W. H. 
Jervis, R.N. and grand-niece to Earl 
St. Vincent; he has left this lady a 
widow, with eight children. 

{This memoir has been abridged from 
a longer article published in the United 
Service Journal for November]. 


Carr. G. W. Hamitton, C.B. 


Aug. 17. At Rathcoffey, co Kildare, 
the seat of his aged father, aged 50, 
Gawen William Hamilton, esq., C.B., a 


Captain in the Royal Navy. 

e was the eldest son of Archibald 
Hamilton Rowan, esq., whose name is 
associated with the stormy period of 
French influence in Ireland, and whose 
death has occurred since that of his son, 
at his house in Holles-street, Dublin, on 


the 6th of Nov. last. We shall there- 
fore here introduce a few particulars of 
his history. He had been committed to 
Dublin gaol for two years for a libel ; 
and in May 1794 was charged with high 
treason in carrying on a traitorous corres- 
pondence with the French: when he 
made his escape from prison. The Lord 
Lieutenant offered, by proclamation, a 
reward of 1000/. for his apprehension; 
but he got safely to Brest, and thus was 
supposed to have escaped the extreme 
penalty of thelaw. He was a gentleman 
of fortune, and lived to attain his 83d 
year. 

His son the late Capt. Hamilton en- 
tered the Royal Navy in 1801, and had 
the advantage of serving the whole of 
his career, until he was made Com- 
mander, under the late Sir B. H. Carew. 
He was present at the capture of St. Lu- 
cie and ‘Tobago in the West Indies, and 
during the operations of the British army 
in Egypt, when he received a severe 
wound, which never perfectly healed 
during the remainder of his life. He 

Gent. Mac. Vot. III. : 
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was made Lientenant in 1807, and Com- 
mander in 1810, when he was appointed 
to the Onyx sloop of war, and com. 
manded the flotilla at the siege of Cadiz. 
For his zeal and activity in this arduous 
service, he was made Post in 1811, and 
appointed tothe Termagant, and subse- 
quently to the Rainbow 28, which ships 
he commanded on the Mediterranean sta- 
tion until the close of the war in 1814. 
In both he performed important services, 
in aiding the Spanish patriots and inter- 
cepting the supplies of the French, and 
was very actively engaged at the surrender 
of Genoa. 

He was next appointed to the Havan- 
nah 42, and omund on the coast of 
America; and on his return to England, 
his ship was ordered to form part of the 
escort of Napoleon to St. Helena, in 
1815. He was nominated a Companion 
of the Bath on the King’s birth-day in 
that year. 

In 1820 Captain Hamilton was ap- 
pointed to the Cambrian 48, in which he 
conveyed Lord Strangford as Ambassador 
to Constantinople. At the commence- 
ment of the Greek revolution he was 
selected by Sir Graham Moore to com- 
mand the squadron stationed in the Ar- 
chipelago, where he acquitted himself 
with zeal, promptitude, and judgment, to 
the satisfaction of all parties. In 1824 
he was sent on a mission to Tunis, the 
objects of which he effected with his 
usual success. Shortly after, the Cam- 
brian was ordered home, and paid off; 
but in July of the same year he recom- 
missioned heragain for the Mediterranean, 
where he performed various gallant ser- 
vices, destroying a number of piratical ves- 
sels: and he was present at the battle of 
Navarino, for which he received the medal 
of the second class of the order of St. 
Anne of Russia, and was made a mem- 
ber of the French order of St. Louis. 

In an attack on some piratical vessels, 
on the 31st Jan. 1828, in company with 
some other ships, the Cambrian was un- 
fortunately lost, by being run foul of by 
the Isis, and running on a reef of rocks ; 
but on the court-martial the officers and 
crew were wholly acquitted of blame. 

Soon after his return to England, he 
was appointed to the Druid, and sent to 
South America, where he remained three 
years, and his health, previously im- 
paired, suffered greatly from the climate, 
and obliged him on his return to decline 
any further service. . 

Capt. Hamilton married, in 1817, Ka- 
tharine, daughter of Lieut.-Gen. Cock- 
burn, of Shunagaugh, Ireland. His bro- 
ther, Mr. Frederick Hamilton Rowan, 


midshipman R.N. was killed at Palamos 


in 1810, 
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Cart. F. G. Wittock. 

Feb. 18, 1834. At Bushire, Frank 
Gore Willock, esq. Capt. R.N. 

This officer was a native of the West 
Indies. He first entered the service un- 
der the auspices of Sir Joseph Yorke, and 
was present in the capacity of Midship- 
man in the battle of Trafalgar. He sub- 
sequently served in the Northumberland 
74, in the action off St. Domingo; andin 
1807 was appointed Lieutenant of the 
Osprey, which was cast away in Bayo 
Honda, and it being found necessary to 
fire her, to prevent her falling into the 
enemy’s hands, he received Lord Mul- 
gtave’s approbation for his conduct on 
that occasion. 

At the reduction of Martinique he 
performed the duty of First Lieutenant 
of the Abercrombie; he served subse- 
quently on board the Dragon, and from 
her was appointed tocommand the Wan- 
derer. In 1811, in command of the 
Spider, he for some time protected the 
trade of Tortola and the adjacent islands, 
for his “very judicious and officer-like 
conduct” in which service he received 
the “fullest approbation ” of Rear-Adm. 
Sir F. Laforey. 

In 1814 he removed into the Fox, in 
which he served during the American 
war, and was promoted to Post rank Nov. 
25, 1815. After this he was not em- 
ployed again afloat; though he actually 
offered to fit out a ship at his own ex- 
pense, if the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty would honour bim by nomination to 
acommand. Impatient ot repose, he gave 
exercise to the activity of his mind in 
travel. Russia, the Caucasus, Georgia, 
Persia, parts of Arabia, and the wide 
territories of British India, were all 
visited by him; and he was about to re- 
turn to his native county, when he took 
his fatal fever at the cove of Muscat, 
where the Arab vessel touched in which 
he was sailing from Bombay to Bushire. 

Capt. Willock was characterised by 
the genuine virtues of an ocean son,— 
frank, enthusiastic, brave, and humane ; 
those noble and generous qualities, accom- 
panied by occasional eccentricities, gave a 
warmth and colouring to the most trifling 
actions of his life. 


W. R. Spencer, Esa. 

Oct. 23. At Paris, aged 65, William 
Robert Spencer, esq., cousin-german to 
the Duke of Marlborough. 

This accomplished gentleman was the 
second son of the late Lord Charles 
Spencer, by the Hon. Mary Beauclerk, 
daughter ot Lord Vere, and sister to 
Aubrey fifth Duke of St. Alban’s. 

The younger son of a younger son, 
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Mr. Spencer, early in life, found it pru- 
dent to accept the appointment of Com- 
missioner of Stamps. The office dis- 
qualified him for sitting in Parliament. 
Mr. Spencer was a poet of much sweet - 
ness. His poetical works were a Trans- 
lation of Leonora, from the German of 
Burger, a folio volume, embellished with 
designs by his aunt, Lady Diana Beau- 
clerk. 1796. Urania, or the Illumine, a 
comedy; the Prologue by Lord John 
Townshend. 1802. The Year of Sorrow. 
1804. 4to. A volume of Poems. 1811. 
Mr. Spencer was one of the most highly 
gifted and accomplished men of the age 
in which he lived, though a love of con- 
templation rather than of action, a natu- 
ral, a constitutional indolence, governed 
him with irresistible sway, and forbade 
those exertions which might have ranked 
him among the great poets of his day, or 
have placed him ina situation where his 
extensive knowledge and numerous at- 
tainments would have rendered bim use- 
ful to his country, either in a diplomatic 
or legislative capacity. As a diploma- 
tist, his qualifications were of a very su- 
perior kind. ‘l’o an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the politics of the different 
courts of Europe, he added, what in- 
deed enabled him to acquire this inform- 
ation, a thorough mastery of the French, 
Italian, and German languages, which he 
spoke with a fluency and grace that ex- 
cited the admiration of all the well-edu- 
cated and enlightened foreigners with 
whom he was in constant intercourse. 

Like some to whom nature has been 
liberal in bestowing genius, but parsimo- 
nious in the more useful gifts of activity 
and steadiness of pursuit, Mr. Spencer 
shone with extraordinary brilliancy in 
conversation. His knowledge was ex- 
tensive, his memory retentive, and his 
wit ready, refined, and sparkling; but 
this was so invariably uncer the control 
of a benevolent disposition, of pure good 
nature, that he was never known to exer- 
cise it in a manner to give even momen- 
tary pain. 

Though he never became the colleague 
of statesmen, he was sought as their 
companion ; and at his house in Curzon- 
street, the two great political opponents, 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, met at least once 
as upon neutral ground, and enjoyed the 
charms of literary conversation and po- 
lished wit, unleavened by party feeling or 
a struggle for superiority. Among those, 
too, with whom he lived on terms of in- 
timacy, were the Prince of Wales, She- ° 
ridan, Dr. Lawrence, Sydney Smith, 
Horner, and others of deservedly high 
reputation. 

During the last ten years Mr. Spencer 
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resided in Paris, where he died; not missed, 
perhaps—because the state of his health 
had long condemned him to utter seclu- 
sion—but lamented by all who had known 
him, from whose memories the charms of 
his conversation and his social qualities 
can never be effaced. . 
Mr. Spencer married, Dec. 13, 1791, 
the Countess Susan, daughter of Francis 
Count Jenison- Walworth,* (of the Holy 
Roman Empire) and widow of Count 
Spreti; and by that lady, whosurvives him, 
he had issue, five sons and two daughters ; 
1. Louisa-Georgiana; 2. Charles, who 
died an infant in 1793; 3. the Rev. Au- 
brey George Spencer, Archdeacon of 
Bermuda, who married in 1822 Eliza. 
daughter of John Musson, esq. and has 
issue; 4. William Spencer, esq. who 
married in 1820 Frances, daughter of 
Jobn Garland, esq. and has issue; 5. 
Harriet-Caroline-Octavia, married in 
1819 to her cousin-german Count Charles 
Westerholt, Chamberlain to the King of 
Bavaria; 6. the Rev. George John Tre- 
vor Spencer, Rector of Leaden Roding, 
in Essex, and Perpetual Curate of Bux- 
ton, in Derbyshire, who married in 1823 
Harriet- Theodore, 4th daughter of the 
late Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, Bart. and 
has issue; and 7. Frederick- William. 


Tuomas Tetrorp, Ese. 

Sept. 2. In Abingdon-street, aged 77, 
Thomas Telford, esq. President of the 
Society of Civil Engineers. 

This highly talented man was born in 
the parish of Westerkirk, in the county 
of Dumfries, in the year 1757, and was 
educated at the parish school.+ At the 
age of fourteen, he was apprenticed to 
the trade of a mason, and employed in 
building a house at Ramerskales in An- 
nandale, for Dr. Mountjoy, who had re- 
turned from being first physician to the 
court of Petersburg. 

In early life, Mr. Telford gave indica- 
tions of poetical talent. He wrote a 





* Of this family, formerly seated at 
Walworth in the county of Durham, a 
pedigree will be found in Surtees’s His- 
tory of that County, vol. iii. p. 321. 
Count Jenison- Walworth, brother to the 
Countess Susan and now Envoy in this 
country from the King of Bavaria, married 
Mary Beauclerk daughter of Topham 
Beauclerk, esq. by Lady Diana Spencer, 
and cousin-german to the subject of this 
memoir. 

+ By his will, Mr. Telford has left to 
the ministers of Westerkirk and the neigh- 
bouring town of Langholm, 1000J. each, 
in trust for the purchase of books for the 
parochial libraries. ° 
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poem intitled Eskdale, and was the 
« Eskdale Tam” of the poetical corner 
of the Scots Magazine. On the death of 
Burns, he wrote some very beautiful verses 
to his memory, published in Dr. Currie’s 
Life of the Ayrshire bard. On reading 
which, one is tempted to say as Pope did 
of Manstield,— 

«“ How sweet a Ramsay was in Telford 

lost !” 


Mr. Telford continued to be employed 
in house and bridge building, in his native 
district of Eskdale, until 1783, when, 
having been taught architectural drawing 
at Edinburgh, he proceeded to London, 
and was for some time employed at the 
great square of public offices at Somerset 
house. He afterwards superintended 
public buildings at Portsmouth dock- 
yard, previous to acting generally as an 
architect and engineer. His gradual rise 
from the stonemasons’ and builders’ yard 
to the summit of his profession in his 
own country, or it may be said, in the 
world, is to be ascribed not more to his 
genius, his consummate ability, and per- 
severing industry, than to his plain, honest, 
straightforward dealing, and the integrity 
and candour which marked his character 
throughout life. 

His works are so numerous all over 
the island, that there is hardly a county 
in England, Wales, or Scotland, in which 
they may not be pointed out. The Menai 
and Conway bridges, the Caledonian 
Canal, the St. Katharine’s Docks, the 
Holyhead roads and bridges, the High- 
land roads and bridges, the Chirk and 
Pont-y-cisylte aqueducts, the canals in 
Salop, and great works in that county, 
of which he was surveyor for more than 
half a century, are some of the great 
works which will immortalize the name 
of Thomas Telford. We are enabled, 
however, to give a chronological list of 
his principal works, which we consider a 
very interesting document: 

1788. A new gaol built for the county 
of Salop (Shrewsbury Castle being con- 
verted into a dwelling-house). 

Twenty-six bridges in the same county, 
from 20 to 130 feet span; two of them 
over the river Severn. 

1798. A bridge over the Severn at 
Bewdley, consisting of three arches. 

A bridge, 112 feet span, over the Dee, 
at Kirkcudbright, in Scotland. 

Bridgenorth church (see the Edinburgh 
Encylopedia.) 

The Ellesmere canal, commenced in 
1790; length 103 miles. Chief works, 
Pont-y-cisylte Aqueduct, one  thou- 
sand feet long, and one hundred and 
twenty eight feet high ; Chirk Aqueduct, 
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fp Santas feet long, and seventy feet 
igh. 

_In 1790, by the British Fishery So- 
ciety, for the inspection of harbours on 
the coast of Caithness, and to devise a 

lan for an extensive establishment at 

ick, in that county. This work was 
regularly accomplished, and it bas been 
the chief centre of the herring fishery on 
that coast, under the name of Pulteney 

Town. 

_ Highland roads and bridges, commenced 
in 1803. Under this commission were 
built one thousand one hundred and se- 
venteen bridges in the Highlands; and, 
in the roads the great difficulties he over- 
came in passing through a rugged, hilly, 
and mountainous district, triumphantly 
attest his great skill as an engineer. 

The Caledonian canal, begun in 1804. 
Locks, each 180 feet long, 40 wide, depth 
of water, 20 feet. 

Dunkeld bridge, finished in 1809. Nine 
arches, centre one 90 feet span. 

The Glasgow, Paisley, and Ardrossan 
canal, 

Aberdeen harbour, extension and im- 
provements, commenced in 1810. 

Dundee harbour, extension and im- 
provements, commenced in 1815; the 
Ferry Piers, on both sides of the river, 
in 1822, 

The Glasgow and Carlisle road, com- 
menced in 1816, upen which were built 
23 bridges of 150, 90, 80, 60, 50 feet 
span and under. 

The Lanarkshire roads, including bridge 
at Cartland Craigs, 123 feet high; and 
four other large bridges. 

Increasing the width of the roadway 
over Glasgow old bridge with cast-iron. 

The Dean bridge over Leith Water, at 
Edinburgh, four arches, each 90 feet 
Span; roadway above the river 108 feet. 

Pathhead bridge, 11 miles from Edin- 
burgh, on the Dalkeith road ; five arches, 
70 feet high. 

_ Morpeth bridge, Northumberland, con- 
sisting of three arches. 

The Holyhead road from London to 
Dublin, including the Menai and Conway 
bridges. 

Improving the river Weever navigation, 
between the Cheshire salt works and sea 
entrance. 

Constructing a tunnel 3000 yards in 
length, through Harecastle hill, upon the 
Trent and Mersey navigation, near the 
great Staffordshire Potteries. 

Making a canal from ditto, 29 miles in 
length, by Macclesfield, to the Peak 
forest and Huddersfield canals. 

Improving the Birmingham old canal, 
formerly laid out by Mr. Brindley. 
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Making a canal 39 miles in length 
with a branch 11 miles, to connect the 
Birmingham canal with the Shropshire 
and Cheshire canals, and open a new 
communication with Liverpool and Man- 
chester, and thence to London. 

Improving the outfalls of the river 
Ouse, in Norfolk, and the Nene in Lin- 
colnshire, including the drainage of the 
North Bedford Level, between the Nene 
and the Welland. 

Constructing the St. Katharine Docks, 
adjoining ‘Tower Hill, London. 

Constructing a cast-iron bridge, 170 
feet span, over the river Severn, at 
Tewkesbury, in Gloucestershire. 

Building a stone bridge, 150 feet, over 
the Severn, near the city of Gloucester. 

Designing a stone bridge of seven 
arches, 50 feet wide within the parapets, 
and 500 feet long, about to be built over 
the Clyde, at Glasgow, on the site of 
Jamaica Street bridge. 

Opening a navigable communication 
across Sweden, from Gothenburg, on the 
North Sea, to Soderking, on the Baltic. 

In the year 1817, Loan Commissioners 
were appointed to apply 1,750,000/. to- 
wards carrying on public works. Mr. 
Telford was employed as their engineer; 
and since that time he has examined and 
reported on the following works, for 
which aid was requested. 

The Regent's canal, from Paddington, 
by Islington, to Limehouse. 

A cast-iron bridge across the Thames 
from Queen-street. 

A short canal between the Thames 
and Isis, and the Wilts and Berks canal. 

For an extension of Folkstone Har- 
bour, on the coast of Kent. 

For completing the Thames and Med- 
“= canal, from Gravesend to Rochester. 

“or completing the Gloucester and 
Berkeley canal, which was done under his 
direction. 

For completing the Portsmouth and 
Arundel canal. 

For the Tay ferry piers, which were 
constructed under his direction. 

For rebuilding Folly bridge, at Oxford, 
on the site of Friar Bacon’s study. 

For making a short canal between the 
river Lea and the Regent’s canal. 

For rebuilding Windsor and Kingston 
bridges upon the river Thames. 

For making a canal from . Exeter to 
the sea. 

For constructing a harbour at Shore- 
ham, on the coast of Sussex. 

For building a timber bridge at Teign- 
mouth. 

For completing the Bridgewater and 
Taunton canal. 
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For constructing locks and wears upon 
the river Thames. 

For completing the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway. 

For completing Courtown harbour, in 
Ireland. 

On the proposed railway between Wa- 
terford and Limerick. 

On the Ulster canal, as proposed, in 
the north of Ireland. 

On the Norwich and Lowestoft navi- 
gation, previous to the commencement, 
and while in progress. 

Mr. Telford also made several exten- 
sive surveys of the mail-coach roads, by 
direction of the Post Office: and many 
details of his works are contained in Sir 
Henry Parnell’s Treatise on Roads. It 
is said that he was inclined to set a higher 
value on the success which has attended 
his exertions for improving the great 
communication from London to Holy- 
head, the alterations of the line of road, 
its smoothness, and the excellence of the 
bridges, than on the success of any other 
work he executed. The Menai bridge 
will probably be regarded as the most im- 
perishable monument of Mr. Telford’s 
fame. Only last year, he wrote a “ Re- 
port on the means of supplying the me- 
tropolis with pure water,” which proves 
that his research and discrimination were 
not at all impaired by bis great age. 

Mr. Telford has for some time past 
been gradually retiring from professional 
business; and latterly chiefly occupied 
himself in preparing a detailed account of 
the great works which he planned and 
lived to see executed; and it is a singular 
and fortunate circumstance, that bis clerk 
completed the manuscript of the work, 
under his direction, a few days before his 
death. It will be illustrated by more 
than eighty plates. 

The Council of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, of which Mr. Telford 
was President nearly from its commence- 
ment, have published the following ju- 
dicious, eloquent, and well-earned tribute 
to his memory :— 

“ The Council of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, feel themselves called 
upon to address the members of that body 
on the occasion of the great loss they 
have sustained by the death of their 
venerable President, to express their high 
sense of his talents and eminence as a 
professional man, and their heartfelt re- 
spect for his memory. His various works 
are conspicuous ornaments to.the country, 
and speak for themselves, as the most 
durable monument of a well-earned fame : 
in number, magnitude, and usefulness, 
they are too intimately connected with 
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the prosperity of the British le to 
be overlooked or forgotten in future 
times; and the name of TELForp must 
remain permanently associated with that 
remarkable progress of public improve- 
ment which has distinguished the age in 
which he lived. 

« The boldnessand originality of — 
in which his designs were conceived, 
been only equalled by the success with 
which they have been executed, and by 
the public benefits which have resulted 
from their use; whilst the general ad- 
miration with which his structures are 
regarded, is an evidence of his good taste, 
in giving elegance of appearance to the 
most substantial fabrics. 

« The profession in which, during a long 
and successful career, Mr. Telford was 
one of the brightest ornaments, has been 
greatly advanced in public estimation by 
his unceasing efforts for its improvement. 
The members of that profession can never 
forget the liberality with which he pa- 
tronised and encouraged young men, his 
ready accessibility, and the uniform kind- 
ness of feeling and urbanity of manners 
evinced in his intercouse with every one. 

«« The Institution of Civil Engineers 
has been particularly indebted to Mr. 
Telford, who was chosen President at 
an early stage of its formation, and has 
always exerted his influence to promote 
its objects and consolidate its foundation ; 
his presents to the library and collection 
have been most liberal, his attendance at 
the meetings constant, and his conduct in 
presiding has bee in every way calculated 
to promote mutual good feelings, har- 
mony of sentiments, and co-operation of 
talents.” 

Mr. Telford taught himself Latin, 
French, Italian, and German ; and could 
read those languages with facility, and 
converse freely in French. He under. 
stood algebra well, but held mathema- 
tical investigation rather cheap, and al- 
ways resorted to experiment when prac- 
ticable, to determine the relative value of 
any plans on which it was his business to 
decide. He was not an inventor in a 
wide sense of the term, but readily 
adapted well-proved means to his ends: 
He took one patent in his lifetime, and 
it gave him so much trouble, that he re- 
solved never to have another, and kept 
his resolution. He delighted in employ- 
ing the vast in nature to contribute to the 
accommodation of man. His eyes once 
glistened with joy, at a relation of the 
conception of a statue being cut out of a 
mountain, holding a city in its band; he 
exclaimed that the suggestor was a mag- 
nificent fellow! 
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He was, to the latest period of his life, 
very fond of young men and of their com- 
pany, provided they delighted in learning ; 
and his kind disposition, unaffected man- 
ners, and easy access, were the means of 
raising many meritorious individuals from 
obscurity, to situations where their talents 
have been seen and rewarded, 

In all his great works, he employed, as 
sub-engineers, men of talent, capable of 
appreciating and acting on his plans; and 
he readily acquiesced in their suggestions, 
when reasonable, and thus identified them 
with the success of the work. 

Though ever desirous of bringing the 
merit of others into notice, his own was 
so much kept out of view, that the orders 
of knighthood conferred on him, * Gus- 
tavus Vasa, and Merit,’ his gold boxes, 
royal medallions, and diamond rings from 
Russia and Sweden, were known only 
to his private friends. 

Mr. Telford was never married. His 
servants speak of him as the kindest of 
masters. He never troubled himself about 
domestic affairs, nor cared what he eat or 
drank, but left all those minor matters of 
life to their management. He was a 
great reader, and generally retired to bed 
before 12, and read himself to sleep ; rose 
at 7; finished breakfast before 8, at which 
hour he entered his office to business. 
His punctuality was universal. 

The immediate cause of his death was 
the recurrence of a severe bilious attack, 
to which he had been subject for some 
years. At the request of the Vice Pre- 
sidents of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, the Dean of Westminster at once 
assented to the interment of his body in 
the Abbey, and the spot chosen is next 
to the grave of Major Rennell, the cele- 
brated geographer, in the centre of the 
nave, about midway between the organ 
and the great western door. The funeral 
was conducted on the 10th of September, 
in the most unostentatious manner, but 
attended by about sixty of his personal 
friends, among whom were Sir Henry 
Parnell, Capt. Beaufort, Mr. Milne, 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests, the 
Vice-Presidents and Council of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, &c. &c. 

It has been suggested that the most 
appropriate monument to be placed over 
his tomb would be, a huge granite block, 
polished, and inscribed 


«“ THOMAS TELFORD.” 


A portrait of Mr. Telford was pub- 
lished in the Imperial Magazine for July 
1832; but the face is rather too long. 
An excellent likeness has lately been 
engraved on a large size, by Mr. Raddon, 
from a painting by Mr. Lane, in posses- 


sion of the Institution of Civil Engineers ; 
and it brings home to the remembrance 
of his friends, a fine picture of his open, 
straightforward, and manly firmness of 
character, 

Mr. Telford’s Will has been proved 
in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
and the personal estate sworn under the 
value of 35,000. The testator bequeaths 
about 3000/. to divers charitable institu- 
tions, and there are legacies to several 
persons of mechanical and literary genius, 
altogetheramounting to 16,000/. Among 
the rest there are 500 guineas to Robert 
Southey, esq. the poet laureate. Mr, 
Telford directs that, in the event of his 
property not realising 16,000/., the lega- 
tees should abate in proportion; but, 
should it prove more than sufficient, they 
are to be entitled to the full benefit, in 
proportion to the amount of property 
left. The consequence is, that the amount 
of each legacy will be doubled, and the 
Poet Laureate, instead of receiving 500, 
will become entitled to 1000 guineas. 
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The Rev. John Bull, Rector of Pent- 
low, Essex, to which he was instituted in 
1816 on his own petition. His son, the 
Rev. Edward Bull, has been instituted as 
his successor. [We are not aware whe- 
ther this clergyman was the same as the 
Rev. John Bull, Rector of Tatting- 
stone, Suffolk, recently deceased; see 
Nov. p. 553.] 

The Rev. James Edwards, Rector of 
Rynalton, Glamorganshire, to which he 
was presented in 1796 by T. M. Talbot, 


esq. 

At Thames Ditton, Surrey, the Rev. 
William Ellis, Rector of East Moulsey. 
He was of Trinity hall, Camb. LL.B. 
1787, and was presented to East Moulsey 
in 1797 by King’s college. 

At Derryinch, co. Fermanagh, the 
Rev. Robert Irwin, Chaplain of Dua- 
cannon Fort. 

The Rev. H. Knott, Curate of Dun- 
nington and Stainton, Lincolnshire. 

Aged 28, the Rev. William Knott, for- 
merly assistant Curate of Horton. 

Aged 57, the Rev. Samuel Lowe, 
Rector of Darlaston, Staffordshire. He 
was first of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1798; and 
having been elected a Fellow of Magda- 
len, proceeded M.A. in 1802. He was 
for some time Tutor of that college, which 
office he resigned on his appointment 
to the rectory of Darlaston in 1814, by 
the Rev. Charles Simeon and the Society 
for purchasing Advowsons, 

At Hesketh Bank, Lancashire, aged 
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63, the Rev. E. Master, M.A. Rector of 
Rufford, Laucashire. 

The Rev. John Mossop, Vicar of Lang- 
toft and Baston, Lincolnshire. He was 
of Queen’s college, Oxford, M.A. 1799; 
was presented to the former living in 
1781 by the Lord Chancellor, and to 
Langtoft in 1801 by Sir G. Heathcote, 
Bart. His will, lately proved in Doctors’ 
Commons, contains the following be- 
quests:—To poor widows of Baston, 
and Langtoft, to each a piece of land, of 
the yearly rental of 37, to be at the dis- 
posal of the Vicar and Churchwardens 
on the feast of St. Thomas, for ever. 
To the parish of Deeping St. James, the 
rent of part of a piece of land called the 
Park Island, to be annually given to the 
poor widows on the feast of St. Thomas, 
for ever. 

The Rev. Robert Pickles, Master of 
the Free School at Kirkburton near 
Hudderstield. 

The Rev. E. Prosser, Minister of St. 
Martin’s, Caerphilly, Glamorganshire. 

At Hyde Abbey, near Winchester, 
aged 51, the Rev. Charles Richards, 
Rector of Chale, in the Isle of Wight, 
and Viear of South Stuneham. He was 
son of the late Rev. Charles Richards, 
Prebendary of Winchester, the school- 
master of the Rt. Hon. George Canning 
(see Gent. Mag. ci.i. p. 281.); and suc- 
ceeded him in the superintendence of the 
celebrated school at Hyde Abbey. He 
was of Magd. coll. Oxtord, M.A. 1808, 
was presented to South Stoneham in 
1815 by the Rector of St. Mary, South- 
ampton, and succeeded his father at 
Chale, the patronage of which was his 
own. 

The Rev. Nathaniel Smith, Rector of 
Clonoe and Derrynoon, co. Armagh, 

At Helmingham rectory, Suffolk, aged 
32, the Rev. John Francis Treadway, of 
Pembroke college, Cambridge. 

At Rhydfach, near Cardigan, aged 80, 
the Rev. Lewis Turnor, formerly of 
Bradmore House, Hammersmith, and 
lately of Wervilbrook, Cardiganshire. 

At Bitterley court, Shropshire, aged 
68, the Rev. John Walcot, Rector of Bit- 
terley. He was of St. Mary hall, Ox- 
ford, B.C.L. 1791; and was presented to 
Bitterley in 1817 by Sir J. D. King, Bt. 

At Kington, Herefordshire, aged 84, 
the Rev. John Wall, for 52 years Vicar 
of that parish, and the senior Prebendary 
of Hereford. He was of Christ’s coll. 
Camb. M.A. 1782, and was in that year 
collated to Kington by Dr. Hallifax, then 
Bp. of Hereford ; and to the prebend of 
Pratum Minus in 1799. 

At Dymcburch, Kent, at an advanced 
age, the Rev. William Webster, Rector of 
that parish and Blackmanstone, and for 
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many years curate of St. Mary’s, Dover. 
He was of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1780, was presented to 
Dymchurch in 1787, by Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow, and collated to Blackman- 
stone in 1810 by the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

Aug. 23. In Giltspur-street Compter, 
aged 50, the Rev. 7. Charles Quarry, late 
of Cork. He was brother tothe Rev Dr. 
John Quarry, Rector of St. Mary Shan- 
don, Cork. He came to London on 
some private business, and put up at the 
Bull and Mouth Inn. While there, he 
was continually annoying the house by 
ringing the bell unnecessarily. The im- 
pression in the house was that he was 
deranged, and he was therefore given in 
charge to the police, who took him to the 
watchhouse, and thence to the Compter. 
Mr. Murdoch, surgeon, stated that he 
laboured under a complaint of the lungs. 
Verdict: Died by the visitation of God. 

Sept. 4. On board H.M.S. Madagas- 
car, inthe Gulf of Nauplia, aged 35, the 
Rev. Charles W. Dodd. He was the son 
of the late Rev. James W. Dodd, M. A. 
one of the masters of Westminster 
School; and was himself educated at 
that place and at Christ-church, Oxford, 
where he attained the degree of M.A. in 
1824. 

Sept.24. At Traymore, co. Waterford, 
the Rev. John Burke, formerly Curate of 
Trinity- within, Waterford. 

Sept. 28. At Harleston, Norfolk, aged 
35, the Rev. John Scott, Rector of Kim- 
ble, Bucks, and formerly Curate of Mend- 
ham and Brockdish, near Harleston. He 
has left a wife and one daughter. 

Oct. 14, At Cuckfield, Sussex, aged 
54, the Rev. Edward Frank, of Campsal- 
park, near Doncaster, Rector of Shelton 
cum Hendwick, Norfolk, and of Alder- 
ton, Suffolk. He was the younger but 
only surviving son and heir of Bacon 
Frank, esq. of Campsal, who died in 1812, 
by Catharine, daughter and heir of 
Johu Hoare, of Pontefract, esq. by Eli- 
zabeth, daughter and coheir of Robert 
Krank, esq. Recorder and some time 
M.P. for that borough. (See the pedi- 
gree of the family in Hunter’s Deanery of 
Doncaster, vol. ii. p. 465). He was insti- 
tuted to Alderton in 1810 on his own peti- 
tion, and to Shelton in 1811. He mar- 
ried in 1800, Mary- Frances, dau. of Col. 
James Sowerby, R. Art, and had issue 
four sons and two daughters: 1. Rich. 
Bacon Frank, who has married Caroline, 
dau. of Dr. Curtis, and has issue; 2, Ed- 
ward; 3, 4. Aspinal, and Rodolphus, 
twins; 5. Jemima; and 6. Rosalie-Ba- 
con, who died in 1825, 

Oct. 16. At Hull, aged 57, the Rev. 
John Scott, Vicar of North Ferriby, Mi- 
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nister of St. Mary’s, Hull, and Afternoon 
Lecturer of the Holy Trinity church in 
that town. Mr. Scott was the eldest son 
of the late Rev. Thomas Scott, the cele- 
brated Rector of Aston Sandford, in 
Buckinghamshire ; and was educated un- 
der his father’s care until his admission 
to Magdalen College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B. A. 1799 as twelfth 
Wrangler, M.A. 1803. At Christmas 
1799 he was ordained as Curate to the 
Rev. Thos. Dikes, Minister of St. John’s, 
Hull; and was shortly after appointed 
by the Corporation to the Mastership of 
the Grammar-school; in 1801 he was 
presented by Sir Robert Peel to the Vi- 
carage of North Ferriby, and in 1816 by S. 
Thornton, esq. to that of St. Mary, Hull. 
- He published in 1809 Five Sermons on 
Baptism, Confirmation, and the Lord’s 
Supper (3d edit. with two others on the 
Sabbath, 1822); in 1812, The Nations 
imploring the Word of Life, a Sermon 
for the Bible Society; and in 1822, The 
Life of his Father. Mr. Scott was Secre- 
tary tothe Hull Auxiliary Bible Society. 
He has left a widow and ten children. 

Oct. 27. At Codford St. Peter’s, Wilts, 
aged 70, the Rev. Charles Phelips, M.A. 
Rector of St. Margaret Pattens, and St. 
Gabriel Fenchurch, London, to which 
church he was presented in 1792 by the 
Lord Chancellor. 

Oct. 30. The Rev. Francis Metcalf, 
Rector of Righton, Yorkshire, and a 
magistrate of the East Riding. He was 
neg to that church in 1824 by Sir 

illiam Strickland, Bart. 

Nov. 1 At Wilton, Norfolk, the Rev. 
Henry Tilney, Rector of Hockwold cum 
Wilton. He was formerly a Fellow of 
Caius college, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B. A. 1794 as 13th Senior Optime, 
M.A. 1797; and was presented to his 
living in 1806 by that Society. 

Nov. 4. The Rev. John Ferraby, 
Vicar of Welford and Tibbertoft, co. 
Northampton. He was of Clare-hall, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1779, as 18th Senior 
Optime, M. A. 1798, and was presented 
to both his livings in 1810 by Dr. Moss, 
then Bishop of Orford. 

Nov. 7. Aged 71, the Rev. Mr. Stubbs, 
Vicar of Well, near Bedale, and Master 
of the Grammar-school at Holly-hill. He 
died suddenly on leaving the house of an 
aged parishioner, with whom he had been 
reading prayers. 

At Tingley-house, near Leeds, aged 78, 
the Rev. William Wood, M. A. 

Nov. 9. At Oxford, the Rev. William 
Browne, M. A. Lecturer of Carfax church. 
He was of Magdalen college. 

Nov. 10. At Waisingham, Norfolk, 
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aged 57, the Rev. James Lee Warner, 
Vicar of Great and Little Walsingham, 
and of Houghton-in-the-Brake, to both 
which he was presented by D. H. Lee 
Warner, esq.; to the last-named in 1817. 

Nov. 11. At Kirkby Underdale, York. 
shire, the Rev. Henry John Ridley, Rec- 
tor of that parish, and a Prebendary of 
Norwich. He was of Christ-church, 
Oxford, M.A. 1813; was presented toa 
aa of Bristol in 1816; to Kirkby 

nderwood in 1827 by his relative, Lord 
Eldon ; and exchanged his prebend at 
Bristol for one at Norwich in 1832. 
Pious, without bigotry; generous, with- 
out ostentation; kind, without weakness ; 
social, without levity; he employed the 
short period of time allotted to him by 
his Maker in the discharge of active du- 
ties, and the exercise of benevolent affec- 
tions. 

Nov. 15. At Huntingdon, aged 34, 
the Rev. Alfred Veasey, D. D. Fellow of 
St. Peter’s college, Cambridge. He was 
a sonof David Veasey, esq. of Hunting- 
don. 

Nov. 18. At Kingsbury-lodge, St. 
Alban’s, aged 77, the Rev. Thomas Moore, 
D.D. formerly Vicar of Thurleigh, Beds. 
to which he was presented in 1831. 

Nov. 20. At St. Mary Bourne, Hants, 
aged 68, the Rev. William Easton, Vicar of 
Hurstbourne Priors, with Mary Bourne, 
and a Prebendary of Heytesbury. He was 
the youngest son of the late Mr. James 
Easton, of Salisbury, and Hannah his 
wife; and nephew to the late Mr. Ed- 
ward Easton, a well-known bookseller of 
that city. He was of Wadham college, 
Oxford; was presented to the prebend of 
Swallowclift, in Heytesbury collegiate 
church, by Dean Ekins in 180%, and col- 
lated to his living in 1817 by Dr. North, 
then Bishop of Winchester. He was 
struck with apoplexy on his return from a 
marriage at Hurstbourne, and expired in 
the course of three hours. His father, a 
nephew and two nieces, all died of the 
same disease. 

Nov. 21. Aged 33, the Rev. Nicho'as 
Robinson, M.A. Minister of St. Martin's 
in the Fields, Liverpool. 

Nov. 22. In Cunningham-place, Edge- 
ware-road, after a long and severe illness, 
aged 58, the Hon. and Rev. Pierce Meade, 
Archdeacon of Dromore, uncle to the Earl 
of Clanwilliam,and brother to the Countess 
of Meath and Lady Howden. He was 
the fourth and youngest son of John the 
first Earl, by ‘Theodosia, dau. and heiress 
of R. M. Magill, esq. by Lady Anne Bligh, 
dau. of John Ist Earl of Darnley. He 
married April 6, 1801, Elizabeth, 2d dau. 
of the Rt. Rev. Thos. Perey, Lord Bishop 
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of Dromore; and by that lady, who died 
Sept. 26, 1823, had issue four sons and 
one daughter: 1. John-Pierce; 2. Thos. 
Percy, who died in 1831; 3. Theodosia 
Barbara, married in 1833 to the Rev. 
John Whalley: 4. Edward Richard ; and 
5. Henry Hugh, who died in 1824 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Aug. 29. At Woolwich, Lieut. Kane, 
Adj. Royal Art. . 

Sept. 4. In Singleton-st., City-road, 
aged 80, George Clymer, esq. late of Phi- 
ladelphia, inventor of the Columbian 
printing press. 

Sept. 5. At Brentford Butts, aged 73, 
Frances Florence, widow of Alex. Bar- 
clay, esq. of Brompton. 

Sept. 6. In Beaufort-buildings, aged 
74, Mr. John Bowley, one of the oldest 
auctioneers of the metropolis. * 

Sept 12. Aged 25, John Foster, esq. 
A.M. late of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
and student of Lincoln’s Inn, only son of 
the Rev. J. Foster, Vicar of West Thur- 
rock, Essex. 

Sept. 1. 
lnk N. 

Sept.17. At Vauxhall, aged 48, Mary- 
Sophia, wife of L. S. Tucker, esq. Col- 
lector of his Majesty’s revenues at Gib- 
raltar. 

Oct. 15. At Hackney, in her 90th year, 
Frances, widow of Major Salt. 

Oct. 22. The Rey. J. Archer, D.D. 
Catholic clergyman of the Bavarian- 
chapel. 

Oct. 26. At Barnes-green, the Baron 
de Noual. His body was interred in 
the church at Kensington, where the 
Baron resided, and was much respected. 

Oct. 28. Aged 47, Mrs. Boyd, wife 
of Hugh Stuart Boyd, esq. 

At Deptford, William Kent, M. D, 
eldest son of the late Matthew Salmon 
Kent, M.D. formerly surgeon of Dept- 
ford Dock-yard. 

Nov. 4, In Harley-street, the eleventh 
day after the death of her eldest sister, 
Miss Barbara Planta, sole remaining sis- 
ter of the late Joseph Planta, esq. of the 
British Museum. 

Nov. 4. At Chelsea, aged 39, Theo- 
dosia, wife of Robert Scott, esq. 

Nov. 5. In Kensington-palace, Sarah, 
widow of Lieut.-Gen. Wynyard. 

Nov. 6. Aged 33, Mr. Robert Farran, 
ynont son of John Farran, esq. of 

ast-place, Lambeth. 

Aged 56, Charles Parbury, esq., of 
Leadenhall-st. and Seymour-place; head 
of the firm of Parbury, Allen, and Co. 

Gent. Mas. Vot, II]. 
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the eminent booksellers connected with 


a. 

Nov. 10. At Hammersmith, aged 63, 
the Rev. Dan. Washbourn, 22 years Mi- 
nister of the Independent church in that 
place, and previously of Wellingborough. 

Nov. 14. At Stamford-hill,aged 80, 
Benj. Hanson Inglish, esq. 

Nov. 15. At Ulster-place, aged 84, 
Abigail, widow of Rich. Routh, esq. Col- 
lector of his Majesty's Customs, and Chief 
Justice of Newfoundland. 

Nov. 20. Madame Victoire Hutchin- 
son, of Upper Berkeley-st. widow of 
Capt. F. N. Hutchinson, and only dau. 
of Mons. Prins, of Brussels, 

Nov. 21. At Blackfriars-road, William 
Bailey, esq. iron-merchant, Bankside, 
from injuries received by being thrown 
from his gig. 

Nov. 23. Aged 43, Jane, wife of Capt. 
Edward Henley, Lucas-st. Commercial- 
road. 

Nov, 24. Aged 46, Mr. Samuel Ro- 
binson, of Chapterhouse-passage, book- 
seller. 

Nov. 26. Aged 10, Lucy Hamilton, 
only child of John Hamilton Reynolds, 
esq. Golden-square. 

In Park-lane, aged 63, Wm. Starkie, 
esq.; and Dec. 4, aged 65, at Chelten- 
ham, E. Starkie, esq. of Park-lane, his 
brother. 

Nov. 29. Delphine-Ann, eldest dau. of 
Thos. Denman, esq. sculptor, of Buck- 
ingham-st. Fitzroy-sq. 

In Clapham-road-place, aged 75, Thos. 
Caldwell, esq. 

Lately. Eleanor, wife of Joseph James 
Clark, esq. of South Audley-st. 

In Wilton-crescent, aged 45, Lieut.- 
Col. Clements. 

In Prince’s-st. Blackfriars-road, Thos. 
—, Cunningham, esq. a ye used 
to the “ Scots’ Magazine,” and other pe- 
riodicals. ™ 

In Montagu-st. Russell-sq. aged 74, 
Major John Lovell, late of 76th regiment. 

In Mecklenburgh-square, aged 75, J. 
M‘Cullum, esq. 

In Dover-st., aged 84, Mr. Manton, the 
celebrated gun-maker. 

C. M. Purdy, esq. R. Mar. Art. only 
son of the Rev. Dr. Purdy, of Cricklade. 

1n London, Lieut. F. D. Quarry, R.M. 

Of cholera, aged 32, John Percy Sarel, 
esq. of the Inner Temple, barrister. 

H. J. Shrapnell, esq. many years sur- 
geon of South Gloucester militia. 

Eliza Maria, wife of Lieut.-Col. Sir 
James Wallace, 5th Dragoons, dau. of 

W. P. Hodges, esq. 

Dec. 1. In South-st. Park-lane, the 
Right Hon. Eliz. Lady Kilmaine. She 
was a dau. of aias Lyon, esq. of Port- 
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land-place ; was married Jan. 4, 1822, to 
the present Lord Kilmaine; and has left 
eight children. 

Dec.2. At Euston-sq. aged 72, Eliz. 
widow of T. Cresswell, esq. late of Ten- 


bury. . age 

Aged 45, Elizabeth, wife of A. Borra- 
daile, esq. 

Dec. 3. In Baker-street, Fanny, wife 
of S. T. Partridge, M.D. second dau. of 
thelate Rev. Dr. Moore, of Woodchester, 
Glouc. 

Dec. 4. At Vauxhall, aged 70, H. 
Lindeman, esq. the oldest chief officer in 
the E. I. Co.’s Service, which he entered’ 
in 1784. 

At Wandsworth, aged 84, Dan. Bell, esq. 

Dec. 5. At King-street, St. James’s- 
square, aged 27, Stirling J. Christie, esq. 

In Dean’s-yard, Susannah, wife of the 
Rev Dr. Dakins, Precentor of Westmins- 
ter Abbey. 

At Hackney, aged 63, Jas. Court, esq. 

Dec. 6. In Jermyn-st. William Mack- 
intosh, esq. late of Clifton. 

At Paddington, aged 60, A. Falconer, 
esq. 

ia 7. At Kensington, aged 55, 
Charlotte, widow of the late D. Dunn, 
esq. of Holloway. 

Weymouth-st. aged 24, George Jas. 
youngest son of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Coote Martin, lst Guards. 

Dec. 10. In Throgmorton-street, aged 
75, Alexander Chalmers, esq. F.S.A. Of 
this distinguished literary character a me- 
moir shall appear soon. 

Mary-Ann, wife of the Rev. W. E. L. 
Faulkner, M. A. Rector of St. John’s, 
Clerkenwell. 

Dec. 11. E. Knapman, jun. esq. of 
Lamb’s Conduit-st. for 20 years one of 
his Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen 
at Arms. 


Dec. 12. In Bernard-st. T. Hudson, 
esq. 
, 13. At Westminster, Samuel 


Hawtayne Lewin, esq. of Loose, Kent. 

Dec. 14. At Walworth, Mr. Robert 
Smith, many years a Common Council- 
man for the Ward of Tower. 

At Kennington, aged 77, Wm. Hol- 
mer, esq. 

In Burlington-street, Mrs. S. Gray, 
eldest sister of the late Bishop of Bristol. 

Dec. 16. At Stamford-hill, aged 54, 
Mr. Adey Bellamy Savory, goldsmith, of 
Cornhill. 





Beprorp.—Nov. 21. At Bedford, aged 
mh Sophia, wife of Capt. Wm. W. Foote, 
.N. ' 


Lately—At Bedford, aged 88, Pere- 
grine Nash, esq. Alderman. 
Berks.—Oct, 30. At Sandhurst, aged 
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18, James, son of late Major-Gen. Hare’ 
student in the Royal Military college. 

Nov. 22. At Streatley, aged '76, Mar- 
tha, widow of the Rev. Alex. Litchfield, 
Vicar of Wadhurst, Sussex, and Rector 
of Noke, Oxfordshire. 

Lately.— Catharine, widow of the Rey. 
Archer Thompson, Vicar of Thatcham. 

At Windsor Castle, aged 74, Lieut. 
Barber, one of the Military Knights. 

Aged 42, Mr. John Lamball Dewe, an 
Alderman of Reading. 

Aged 90, Jane, widow of Tho. Gleed, 
esq. Alderman of Reading. 

Dec. 1. At Winkfield, Agnes, wife of 
Rich. Harrison, esq. of Wolverton. 

Dec. 18. At Donnington, aged 86, 
Charles Southby, esq. 

Berwick.—Nov. 14. At Berwick, aged 
51, John Hill, esq. Collector of Customs 
at that Port. He was a native of Wis- 
bech, and previously to his appointment 
at Berwick wa¢ comptroller of that port. 

Bucxs.—At Great Marlow, Hypatia, 

oungest dau. of late Rev. L. Evans, 
Vicar of Froxfield, Wilts, and niece to 
the Rev. A. B. Evans, of Gloucester. 

At Buckingham, aged 87, Job Ro. 
berts, esq. 

CaMBRIDGE.—Nov. 5. Sarah, wife of 
Tho. Fisher, esq. banker, of Cambridge. 

Nov. 19. At Cambridge, aged 18, Rich. 
Dreyer Reeve, esq. Student of Trinity 
college, only son of late Rich. Reeve, 
esq. M.D. of Norwich. 

Nov. 20. Emily, wife of W.J. A. 
Abington, esq. barrister-at-law. 

Nov. 22. Aged 20, Mr. W. G. Stone- 
house, student of St. John’s college, and 
only son of Mr. J. S. Stonehouse, of 
Manchester. 

Nov. 28. Denzil Tho. Campbell New- 
man, Pensioner of St. John’s college, 
son of the Rev. John Newman, Vicar of 
Witham, Essex. 

CuHEsHIRE.—Nov. 13. At Dukinfield, 
aged 64, Wm. Hampson, esq. a Justice of 
the Peace for the counties of Chester, 
Lancaster, and York. 

Nov. 25. At Chester, aged 81, Ann, 
wife of Rich. Llwyd, esq. formerly of 
Beaumaris, and dau. of the late Alderman 
Bingley. 

Nov. 28. At her son’s, in Knutsford, 
aged 77, Mrs. Musgrave, sister to Rev. 
Robert Wilkinson, Heath, near Halifax. 

CornwaLL.—WNov. 29. John Dunstan, 
esq. of Falmouth, a miser, leaving land- 
ed, household, and other property, to the 
amount of nearly 60,0007. 

Devon.—Sept. 15. At Stoke, near 
Devonport, Maria, relict of Lieut.-Col. 
Henry Haldane, of the Royal Invalid 
Engineers, 

Sept. 30. At the house of her nephew 
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the Rev. Arthur Grueber, Vicar of Cole- 
brook, Jane, widow of Sir Humphry May, 
of May-park, co. Waterford, Bart. 

Nov. 17. At Lympston, aged 88, the 
widow of Francis Hooker, esq. dau. of 
the late Rev. W. Jervis, of Ipswich. 

Nov. 22. At Exeter, aged 72, ‘Anna 
Alicia,. widow of Capt. Geo. B. Salt, 
R.N., and dau. of the late Adm. Fitz- 
herbert. 

Lately.—Suddenly, whilst hunting, aged 
64, J. Bovey, esq. of Pear Tree, near 
Ashburton. 

At Haslar hospital, aged 27, Mr. J. 
Dowers, first Mate of the revenue cutter, 
son of Capt. P. Dowers, R.N. 

At Sidmouth, aged 86, Mrs. H. E. 
Slessor, widow of Gen. Slessor. 

Dec. 1. At Axminster, Col. Robert 
Hetzler, C.B., Bengal Art. 

Dec. 4. At Paracombe, aged 24, Ellen 
Isabella, wife of the Rev. John Pyke, 
A.M. Rector. 

Dorset.—Nov. 24. At Dorchester, Jo- 
shua Hyde, esq. youngest son of late J. 
Hyde, esq. of Hyde-end, Berks. 

Dec. 1. Wm. Pitt, esq. of Organford, 
a magistrate for the county. 

Dec. 15. At Dorchester, John Willis, 
esq. a Deputy Lieut. for the County, and 
formerly a Capt. in the Dorset Militia. 

EssEx.— Nov. 17. Aged66, Mr. Logan, 
surgeon, one of the Capital Burgesses of 
Harwich. 

Nov. 21. Aged 74, Mary, wife of Ro- 
bert Tweed, esq. of South-house, Bishop 
—" formerly a surgeon at Chelms- 
ord. 

Dec. 13. Aged 52, Christiana, wife of 
the Rev. J. W. Niblock, D.D. F.S.A. 
of Clay-hill, Walthamstow, youngest dau. 
of the Rev. E. Spencer, late Rector of 
Winkfield, Wilts. 

Dec. 14, At Upton, aged 86, Sanger 
Spence, esq. 

GLovucEsTER.—Nov. 19. At Clifton, 
aged 58, Richard Jenkins, esq. of Beach- 
ly-lodge. 

Nov. 20. Aged 68, Wm. Morris, esq. 
of Sevenhampton-court. 

Nov. 21. At Clifton, Maria, widow of 
Rev. John M. Hazeland, Rector of Big- 
bury, Devon. 

Nov. 24. At Clifton, Harriet, wife of 
Wm. Sheppard, esq. ; 

At Tewkesbury, Mr. Wm. Shakspeare 
Hart, the seventh descendant from our 
immortal bard. 

NVov. 30. In Bristol, aged 82, Sarah, 
widow of the Rev. Richard Mosely, of 
Grittleton, Wilts. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, Edw. Holmes, 
esq. M.D., only surviving son of T. R. 
Holmes, esq. 
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At Heathfield-house, Cromhall, aged 
68, Wm. Dyer, esq. 

At Cirencester, aged 39, Mr. Thomas 
Beverley, late of Brompton, near Scarbo- 
rough, an able mathematician and astro- 
nomer. 

At Gloucester, at the advanced age of 
109, Eliz. Yates, widow. With the ex- 
ception of her hearing, she was in the full 
enjoyment of her faculties. 

Dec, 6. At  Bourton-on-the- Water, 
aged 74, Frances, widow of J. Rice, esq. 

Dec. 12, At Clifton, the widow of John 
Thring, esq. of Alford-house, Som. 

Hants.—Oct. 15. At Portsea, Lieut. 
Henry Lyte, R.M. (1779), senior on the 
retired half-pay list. 

Oet. 21. At Tichfield, aged 66, Capt. 
David Colby, R.N. He lost his right 
arm, when first Lieut. of the Robust, in 
the action with la Hoche, off Tory Island, 
Oct. 12, 1798, for which he was made a 
Commander; he subsequently command. 
ed the Dido, was promoted to the rank 
of Post Captain in April 1802; and 
was afterwards Flag Captain to Sir Ed- 
ward Thornbrough. 

Oct.30. At Appleshaw, aged 79, Lieut.- 
Col. George Duke. He was appointed 
Ensign 33d foot in 1773, Lieut. 1775, 
was actively employed in North America 
in 1777-9, Capt. 26th foot 1779, served 
in Canada from 1788 to 1799, brevet 
Major 1793, Lieut.-Col. 1795, half-pay 
of 65th regt. 1798. In 1803 he was ap- 
some en Inspecting: Field- Officer of 

eomanry and Volunteer Corps in the 
South-west district. 

Lately. — At Gosport, aged 85, the 
widow of W. Page, esq. merchant, mo- 
ther of the late Lady Astley, wife of Sir 
J. D. Astley, M.P., and grandmother of 
the Viscountess Torrington. 

Nov. 23. At Lymington, Edw. Barnes 
Watson, esq. R.N. 

Nov. 26. By a fall when hunting in the 
New Forest, by which he dislocated his 
neck, aged the Rt. Hon. John Ly- 
saght, third Baron Lisle of Mountnort 
co. Cork. He was the eldest son of 
John 2d Lord Lisle, by Marianne, dau. 
of George Connor, esq. and succeeded to 
the title Oct. 19, 1815. He married 
Sept. 14, 1809, Sarah, eldest dau. of 
Wm. Gibb, esq. of Inverness, by whom 
he had no issue; and is succeeded by his 
only brother, George, who has a numer- 
ous family. 

Nov. 27. At renee 3, ~ - Wight, 

ed 75, Mary; widow of J. Popham, esq. 
eee. — Nov. 26. At Retswell. 
house, aged 41, Henry Hunt, of Lower 
Brook-st. esq., an eminent medical prac- 
titioner. 
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Lately —At Studham-lodge, aged 95, 
Harriet, relict of G. Goodwin, esq. 

Dec.7. At the Parsonage, Hatfield, 
aged 79, the widow of Rev. V. Grantham, 
D.D. Rector of Odell, Beds. and Vicar 
of Scawby, Linc. 

Hererorp.—Zately. At Hereford, 
Mr. Chas. Lechmere, youngest son of 
the late J. S. Lechmere, esy. of Fown- 
hope Court. 

John Scudamore Lechmere Pateshall, 
esq. surgeon, one of the Senior Members 
of the Corporation of Hereford. 

At Titiey, Eleanor Price, a poor 
widow, aged 106. 

At Upleadon Court, aged 76, G. Mayo, 


esq. 

Ta Hereford, the widow of Capt. 
Aveline, 8th Nat. Madras Inf. 

Dec. 3. BR. J. Powell, esq. of Hinton, 
Chairman of the Quarter Sessions for 
the County, and Deputy Steward of the 
city of Hereford. 

HuntTincpon —Nov. 7. At Hunting- 
don, aged 81, Mrs. Elizabeth Slow, eldest 
dau. of Mr. Robert Slow, many years an 
Alderman, and sister to the late Charles 
Slow, esq. 

Kent.—Sept. 1. At Canterbury, En- 
sign Macgregor, 46th foot. 

Lately. At Oatenhill, near Canterbury, 
aged 75, R. L. Barton, esq. 

At Godmanstone Rectory, Margaret, 
wife of the Rey. J. Goodenough. 

At Canterbury, aged 72, Major-Ge- 
neral George Ramsay, Cel. Commandant 
of the 4th Battalion of the Royal Artil- 
lery. He was appointed 2d Lieut. 1780, 
First Lieut. 1785, Capt.-Lieut. 1794, 
Capt. 1798, Major 1805, Lieut-Col. 
1806, Colonel 1814, Major-General 1821, 
and Colonel Commandant 1832, on the 
death of the late Gen. Cuppage. 

Nov. 17. Agnes, wife of the Rev. 
Robt. Wilberforce, Vicar of East Far- 


* leigh, dau. of the Ven. Archdeacon 


rangham. - 

Nov. 20, At Bromley, Bury Hut- 
chinson, esq. of Russell-square, Clerk of 
the Distillers’ Company. He was son of 
the late Mr. Bury Hutchinson, who was 
also Clerk to the Companies of Brewers 
and Leathersellers. 

LancasHInE. — July... At Liver- 
pool, Mr. S. Austin, the water-colour 
Painter. He particularly excelled in 
birds, &c. ‘The Corporation of Liverpool 
have voted the widow a present of 100/. 

Nov. 14. At the Asylum, Newton 
Heath, aged 64, J. Percival, esq. of 

igan, the last survivor, save one, of the 
most ancient and wealthy families of 
Percivalof Royston, Allerton, and Wigan. 

Nov. 15, Aged 64, John Charnley, esq. 

Nov.23, Rowland Detrosier, of Man- 


chester, Secretary to the late National 
Political Union. His profession was 
that of a public lecturer. He directed 
his remains to be devoted to the purposes 
of science. 

Dec. 3. Aged 82, Jonathan Peel, esq. 
of Accrington House, uncle ef the Right 
Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bart. He was twice 
married, and has left a numerous family. 

LetcestEs.—Nov. 10. At Hallaton, 
aged 80, Mrs. Ann Stevens. 

Lately. At Leicester, aged 40, Lieut. 
E. W. Scott, R.N. (1815). 

Lincotn.—Nov. 8. At Stockwith, 
near Gainsborough, aged 82, Charles 
Hemsworth, esq. 

Nov. 21. At Grimsby, aged 83, Mr. 
John Joys, Alderman, 

Lately. At Gainsborough, Thomas 
Waterhouse Kaye, esq. barrister, of the 
Middle Temple. 

Minpiesex.— Nov. 20. At Bury- 
hall, aged 77, the widow of Wm. Gye- 
gory Williams, esq. of Kempstone-hall, 
Notts. 

Dec. 3. At Twickenham, Eliza, the 
wife of Dr. Probyn, M.D. 

Dec. 9. At Great Ealing, aged 65, 
Mary, widow of the late Joseph Wilks, 
esq. of Westerham. 

Dec. 17. At Copt Hall, Hendon, 
Catharine -Clarke, widow of ‘Thomas 
Nicoll, esq. Lieut -Col. 70th reg. 

Norro._k.— Sept. 28. At Dersingham, 
aged 81, the widow of the Rev. John 
Brett, Rector of Grimstone. 

Nov. 11. Aged 82, T. Upwood, esq. 
of Levell Terrington, St. Clement’s. 

Nov. 17. At Ryburgh Parsonage, 
aged 68, Lydia, widow ot John Hodges, 
esq. of Antigua. 

Dec. 5, At Norwich, W. Simpson, 
esq. &@ magistrate, aud many years ‘Trea- 
surer of the county, and Clerk of the 
Peace of the city ot Norwich. 

Norruampron.—Oct. 3. At Peter- 
borough, aged 84, William Rowles, esq. 

Nov. 6. Maria Capes, late of Shrobb 
Lodge, Whittlewood Forest. 

Now. 21. Aged 47, Peter Wm. Henry 
Hicks, esq. of Northampton, solicitor, 
fourth son of the late Adm. Hicks, of 
Stoke Gabriel. 

Lately. Aged 73, H. M. Lyte, Esq. 
late Captain and Paymaster of the North- 
ampton Fencibles. 

t Northampton, aged 80, Mrs. 
Thompson, sister of the late W. Thomp- 
son, esq. of Cirencester. 

OxrorD.—Nov. 9. At Oxford, Grace, 
youngest sister of the late Dr. Williams, 
Professor of Botany. 

Nov. 16. Aged 23, Edward Cham- 
pion Streatfield, esq. Commoner of. St. 
John’s College. 
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Lately. Jane, wife of the Rev. James 
Hawkins, Rector of Ducklington. 

Aged 78, Richard Cox, esq. senior 
Alderman of Oxford. 

SaLor.—At Seacombe, Henry Eu- 
phrates, 3d son of the late J. Mytton, 


esq. 

Phe widow of T. Yate, esq. of Made- 
ley-hall. 

Nov. 23. Anne-Barbara, wife of the 
Rev. Chas. Whitmore, Rector of Stock- 
ton, fourth dau. of the late Thos. Gifford, 
esq., of Chillington, Staff. 

SomMErseT.—Nov. 19. At Combe 
House, near Dulverton, aged 75, John 
Sydenham, esq. 

Nov. 23. At Taunton, the lady of Sir 
Robert Seppings, Knt. 

Nov. 25. At Dr. Blake’s, Taunton, 
the widow of the Rev. Wm. Blake, of 
Crewkerne. 

At Bath, Anne, widow of Wm. Bayley, 
esq., of Shiffnal. 

Nov. 26. Aged 71, Edw. Hippesley, 
esq., of Chewton Mendip. 

Nov. 27. At Fairfield, in her 5th year, 
Frances Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Sir P. 
P. F. P. Acland, Bart. 

Nov. 28. At Bath, aged 58, Roger 
Peter Western, esq. 

Nov. .. At Wincanton, aged 59, Geo. 
Messiter, esq. He was honoured with a 
public funeral on the 2nd Dec., attended 
by most of the gentry and clergy of the 
neighbourhood. The pall-bearers were, 
Lord Weymouth, the Right Hon. H. 
Hobhouse, Sir Alexander Hood, Jas. 
Bennett, esq., Rev. Paul Leir, and T. 
S. Bailward, esq. 

Lately. At Bath, Ralph Carr, esq., of 
Cocken, Durham. 

At Bath, aged 80, Mrs. Admiral Gol- 
desborough. 

At Ilminster, R. Bryant, esq., many 
years Captain of the Ilminster ‘Troop of 
Yeomanry. 

At Winscombe-court, aged 78, Eliza- 
beth, relict of J. Merest, esq., of Soham, 
Camb. 

At Bath, John Heley, esq., late Capt. 
and Adjutant of the 1st Somerset Militia. 

Dec.1. At Mells, aged 72, Thomas 
Allen, esq.. a highly respectable medical 
practitioner for more than half a century 
at Mells, his native place. 

Dec. 3. At Churchill, aged 82, the 
widow of the Rev. Jas. Jones, Rector of 
Shipham and Curate of Churchill. 

Dec. 5. Aged 82, Mr. Henry Edw. 
Howse, of Lyncombe, formerly Cham- 
berlain of Bath. 

Dec. 14. At Bath, Susan, wife of 
Samuel Kelson, esq. 

Dec. 16, At Bath, Martha, widow of 
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the Rev. A. A. Bruce, Rector of Southel- 
maire, Suffolk. 

SurroLK.—Nov. 2. In the 75th year 
of his age, Thomas Wilkinson, esq., of 
Walsham-le- Willows. 

Nov. 18. Aged 66, John Cotton, esq., 
of Weybread, one of the Commissioners of 
Land and Assessed Taxes for the Hun- 
dred of Hoxne. 

Nov. 19. At Bury, Mary, widow of 
Wm. Dawson, esq, sister of the late 
Thomas Mills, of Great Saxham Hall. 

Nov. 30. At Ipswich, Eliza- Herbert, 
wife of Vice-Adm. Page, only child of 
Governor John Herbert, of E. I. Co.’s 
Service. . 

Lately. At Bungay, aged 105, Anne 
Chaulker, match-seller and Christmas 
carol singer. She enjoyed excellent health 
until within two days of her death, and 
the day previous she lifted and carried half 
a bushel of coals home from the Staith. 

SurrEy.—Nov. 15. At Sheen, W. 
Brennand, esq. of New Broad-st. 

Nov. 26. At Thames Ditton, aged 68, 
Mr. L. B. Seeley, of Fleet-street, book- 
seller. 

Dec. 5. W. Phillips, esq., of Dork- 
ing, formerly of Little Tower-bill. 

Lately. At Richmond, Henry, eldest 
son of Sir H. R. Calden, Bart. 

Sussex.—Oct.6. At Hastings, aged 
13, Mary Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. J. Cumming, Professor of Che- 
mistry at Cambridge. 

Oct. 27. At Worthing, Lieut.-Col. 
Leeds Booth, of Notting-hill square. 

Nov 2.. At Hastings, aged 68, Vin- 
cent Francis Rivaz, esq. for many years 
partner of the late John Julius Anger- 
stein, esq. of Lloyd’s Coffee-house; father- 
in-law of the Rev. Baden Powell, of 
Oxford. 

Lately. At Iford, near Lewes, aged 
43, H. Tweed, esq. of Romford. 

At Brighton, Mio Fanny, eldest dau. 
of W. O. Gore, esq., of Porkington. 

At Markly, John Darby, esq. of Leap 
Castle. 

Dec. 6. At an advanced age, John 
Woods, esq of Chilgrove, an old and re- 
spected Magistrate for Sussex. 

Dec.8. At the Deanery-house, Chi- 
chester, Harriet, wife of the Rev, Henry 
Atkins, of Shidfield-house, Hants, and 
sister of the Dean of Chichester. 

Witts.—Zately. At Salisbury, aged 
81, Giles Loder, esq. an Alderman of 
that city. 

Dec. 2. At Rowde, near Devizes, Mrs. 
Gale, only surviving sister of the late 
John Gale, esq. of Stert. 

Dec. 16. At Chippenham, aged 92, 
West Hill, esq. M.D. 
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WoncestEr.—Nov. 5. At Hampton, 
aged 52, Lieut. Robert Preedy, H. P. 
59th Foot, youngest son of the late Wm. 
Preedy, esq. 

Nov. 23. Aged 51, Ann, wife of Tho- 
mas Leonard, esq. Mayor of Worcester. 

Dec. 19. At Lea-hall, Yardley, within 
a few days of completing his 80th year, 
John Blount, esq. a Justice of the Peace 
for the county. He was for many years a 
medical practitioner in Birmingham, where 
his extensive literary attainments, amiable 
disposition, and great urbanity of manners, 
acquired for him the esteem and affection 
of a very extensive acquaintance. 

York. —Oct. 27. At Bingley, suddenly, 
when dining with Major Farrand, aged 
65, Tho. Athorpe, esq. of the Hatch, 
near Windsor, late the Lieut.- Colonel of 
Horse Guards (Blue). 

Nov. 16. At Ripon, aged 46, J. Moore 
Bowman, esq. surgeon, Mayor of that 
borough, and a member of the corpora- 
tion for more than 20 years. ‘The death 
of a mayor has not occurred in Ripon 
since the year 1627. 

Nov. 21. At Sheffield, aged 78, James 
Farish, esq. late a surgeon in Cambridge. 

Lately. — Aged 64, Robinson Chippen- 
dale, banker, of Skipton. 

Wates.— Sept. 12. At Holyland, Pemb. 
Lt.-Gen. Adams, E.I C. 

Near Laugharne, Carmarthenshire, 
David John, aged 100. He could read 
his Bible without glasses to the last. 

Mrs. Thomas Llewelyn, of Vurlong- 
house, near Cowbridge, 2nd dau. of the 
late Sir Robert Baker, Bart. of Rich- 
mond, Surrey. 

Rich. Whitcombe, esq. barrister, of the 
South Welsh Circuit. 

Nov. 18. At Rhiwlas, co. Merioneth, 
aged 51, Frances, wife of Rich. Watkin 
Price, esq. 2nd dau. of the late John 
Lloyd, of Berth, co. Denbigh. 

Nov. 23. John Henry Mostyn, surgeon, 
Holywell, 2nd son of the late Samuel 
Mostyn, esq. of Calcot-hall, in the county 
of Flint. 

Dec. 3. At Milford Haven, Charles 
Tessier Lewis, esq. brother to Capt. T. 
Locke Lewis, of Exeter. His death 
was caused by the accidental discharge of 
his gun, which severely fractured his arm. 

Dec, 11. Aged 36, William Oakeley, 
esq of Glanwilliam, Merionethshire, 3d 
surviving son of the late Sir Charles 
Oakeley, Bart. 

ScorLann.—July 23. At Glasgow, 
Lt.-Col. Kirkland, h. p. 86th foot. 

Aug. 23. At Inveresk manse, Col. 
Fran. Philip Stewart, of E.I. C. service. 

Sept. 1. At Camisky, near Fort Wil- 
liam, Capt. W. Cameron, h. p. 79th foot. 

Zately, At Eglington Castle, M. 


Osirvary. 


(Jan. 


Bison, principal cook to Lord Eglington. 
He filled the situation of cook to Na- 
poleon, whom he accompanied to Mos- 
cow, and was afterwards cook to George 
the Fourth. 

At Edinburgh, Lieut.-Col. Douglas, 
late of 58th foot. 

At Linelish, J. Grant, esq., brother of 
the late Sir Maxwell Grant. 

At Edinburgh, Mr. Alex. Maclean, 
hairdresser and perfumer, who has be- 
queathed to the ministers and elders of 
St. Andrew’s parish, 1,000/., to found 
and endow a school on a plan similar to 
the parish schools of St. George’s and 
St. Mary’s. 

Oct. 6. At Dumbarton, aged 63, Wil- 
liam Mather, esq., of Hamilton. 

Nov. 5. At Findrassia-house, Col. A. 
Grant, C.B. of the Hon. E. I. C. ser- 
vice, known for his gallant conduct in the 
field, especially at the battle of Assaye. 

Nov. 14. At Steine, in the Isle of 
Skie, at an advanced age, Mrs. Mac Leod, 
widow of Major Mac Leod, only surviv- 
ing daughter of the celebrated Flora and 
Capt. Allan Macdonald, of the 84th 
Regt., and sister of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Macdonald, of Exeter. 

Nov.20. At Aberdeen, Helen, wife of 
Paul Tatlock, esq., of Upper Gower-st. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, Dr. David 
Scott, Professor of Hebrew and Oriental 
languages in the University of St. An- 
drew. 

IrELaND.—4ug 14. At Dublin, Lt.- 
Col. Read, h. p. 4th West India Regt. 

Aug. 23. At. Dublin, George Pent- 
land, of Black hall, county of Louth, esq. 

At Dublin, Ensign Atkinson, 47th ft. 

dug. 24. Henry Augustine Langley, 
of Brittas Castle, county Tipperary, esq. 
late Captain 6th Dragoon Guards. 

dug.25, At Kinsale, Anna, relict of 
John Dennis Hussey, esq. 

Sept. 30. At Dublin, aged 52, Hannah, 
sister of the Rev. Dr. Hewson, of 
Swansea. 

Oct. 17. At Stephenstown, co. Louth, 
where she had resided for the last 17 
years, aged 72, Agnes, wife of William 
Galt, confidential manager to Matthew 
Fortescue, esq., the eldest sister of Ro- 
bert Burns, the celebrated Ayrshire poet. 

Nov. 22. At Dublin, Molesworth 
Greene, esq., solicitor, and for many years 
Town Clerk of Dublin, 

Nov, 29. At Athlone, in his 19th 
year, Wm. John Kerr, of the Ist Inf., 
son of the late Wm. Drury Kerr, esq., of 
the Civil Service, Bengal. 

Lately. At Enfield, wife of Rev. Rich. 
Ryan, Vicar of Rathcar, dau. of late J. 
Giffard, esq. 

C. L. W. Fitzgerald, esq., eldest son of 
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Lt.-Col. T. G. Fitzgerald, of Oakland, 
co. Mayo, and Maperton House, So- 
merset. 

At Ranelagh, near Dublin, Mr. John 
Jas. M’Gregor, Author of a History of 
the French Revolution, in several vo- 
lumes; of Stories from the History of 
Ireland, in the manner of Sir Walter 
Scott's Tales of a Grandfather; and, 
jointly with the Rev. P. Fitzgerald, of a 
History of the County of Limerick, in 
two vols. 8vo. 

At Fisher's Lodge, Clare, W. Gavin, 


Bill of Mortality.—Markets.—Price of Shares. 
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esq.; late of 71st Regt., in which he served 
during the Peninsular war, and at Wa- 
terloo. 

At Westport, of cholera, Capt. J. 
Jefferies, commanding the Dolphin re- 
venue cutter. 

At Desart, co. Cork, Lieutenant D. 
M‘Daniel, late of 67th Regt. 

a Faas Bann, Capt. G. Pringle, R.N. 
: 

Jane, wife of L. Bolton, esq., of Monks- 
town Castle, co. Dublin, and of Imperial 
Lodge, Cheltenham. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from Nov. 19 to Dec. 23, 1834, 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5 344] 50 and 60 267 
Males 1714 SAMA Males 1455 ag 0 § 5 and 10 132] 60 and 70 268 
Females 1730 f Females 1515 § 2 J 10 and 20 121] 70 and 80 235 

= )20 and 30 178] 80 and 90 97 
Whereof have died stillborn and under x 30 and 40 241190 and 100 20 
CWO years O1d........cceccceseresnes hesanaees 782 40 and 50 285 | 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Dec. 26. 








Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
ae @is ad} dd. 
32 10|38 4 |42 7 








PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Dec. 22, 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
& @B1Ls & 1s & 
42 0 | 32 5 |22 2 
Kent Bags..........+. 4!. 4s. to Sl. Os. 
Sussex, . ....ccccccscees Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. 
BEE ccciccnece Ow Te On 
Farnham (fine)... ...02 Os. to Ol. Os. 





Farnham (seconds) 02 Os. to O21 Os. 
Kent Pockets...... 41. 10s. to Sl. Os. 
Sussex..... ....0.00. 44 6s. to 40. 15s. 
Essex...... pudasivandl 41. 15s. to 8l. 8s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Dec. 27, 
Smithfield, Hay, 32. 15s. to 5/. Os.—Straw, 17. 8s.to 12. 14s.— Clover, 4J. 10s. to 51. 5s. 


SMITHFIELD, Dee. 22. 


TOE ov ninntecaviacsioean 2s. Gd. to 3s. 6d. 
BR inc sccccosconses 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d 
Wi csccsted-cn <asnicin 2s. Sd. to 4s. Od. 
Pork... 2s. 6d. to 4s. Od. 





To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 


DMD Sia vecinancins sonnel Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market, Dec. 24: 

Beasts ............ 1,167 Calves 90 

Sheep& Lambs 8,740 Pigs 410 


COAL MARKET, Dec. 26, 


Walls Ends, from 18s. Od. to 22s. 9d. per ton. 


Other sorts from 15s. 6d. to 20s. Od. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 46s. Od. Yellow Russia, 42s. Od, 


SOAP.—Yellow, 62s. 


Mottled, 70s. Curd, 72s. 
CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. 


Moulds, 8s. 6d. 








PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 237.—— Ellesmere and Chester, 86-———Grand Junction, 





245.——Kennet and Avon, 224. 





India, 97. 
Works, 58.—West Middlesex, 793. 
—— Hope, 6§. 
35 Independent Gas, 51. 
pany, 41.——Reversionary Interest, 152. 











Leeds and Liverpool, 530. 
—Rochdale, 122——London Dock Stock, 544. 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 198. 





Globe Insurance, 151. 
Chartered Gas Light, 50. 





Regent’s, 17. 
St. Katharine’s, 664. West 
Grand Junction Water 
Guardian, 33. 
Imperial Gas, 46.—~ Pheenix Gas, 

















United General, 43.—— Canada Land Com- 


For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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- METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srrano. 
From November 26, to December 25, 1834, both inclusive. 














































































































































































































Old South Sea Annuities, Dec. 9, 894. 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
: a4 . [4 ey . 
Slee) 2 |e) § Saige) a ez! & 
mSISE) S (Se) & Weather. || F.8 |= o ise & Weather 
3s ° fo) . = ° ° ° 
Azlos| = |S4| a Aalos| 4 |S4| & 
Nov. ° | ° | ° fin. pts. Dec; ° | °)} ° jin pts.| 
26 | 36 | 41 | 34 |29, 80 |\cloudy 11 | 37 | 38 | 37 ||30, 58 cloudy, fog 
27 | 38 | 48 | 44] , 94 ||fair 12 | 37 | 43 | 44), 43 do. 
28 | 45} 48145] , 70 jcloudy,rain || 13 | 44 | 44 | 36 » 48 ldo. 
29 | 45 | 51 | 46 | , 30 jido. do. 14 | 38 | 41 | 38 | , 50 |do. 
30 | 46 | 47| 47 | , 68 |ldo. do. 15 | 38 | 44/441] , 54 ldo. 
D.1| 49 | 52 | 46 | =, 34 |/fair,sshowers|} 16 | 45 | 48 | 43 » 4 do. 
2} 50 | 54] 41 | =, 60 |icloudy 17 | 44 | 46 | 42 | , 14 ido., windy 
3 | 44 | 51 | 48 |30, 10 |Ido. 18 | 42 | 45 | 38 ° 30 fair 
4/49] 53] 42] , 16 |ido. 19 | 42 | 46 | 43 * 40 cloudy 
5| 43] 51 | 50! , 20 |lfair 20 | 42 | 46 | 43 | 5 40 ldo., misty 
6 | 47 | 51 | 50] , 18 |cloudy 21 | 42 | 47 | 45 | 37 | ido. 
7| 53 | 54} 50] , 10 |rain, do. 22 | 39 | 42 | 34|| , 50 fair 
8 | 44) 47 | 39] , 29 |ifair 23 | 35 | 41 32 | » 49 \cloudy 
9} 38 | 46 | 44| , 50 /ido. cloudy || 24 | 32 | 38 | 38 | , 47 do. 
10 | 44 | 47 | 39) , 30 |\do. 25 | 43 | 48 42 | a tal 
{ 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From Ni ber 27, to D ber 26, 1834, both inclusive. 
{ . 
Shale ils le le 6 le : = ig 
AIS l|ES (Ea lS Sei SIE | Sic] & wy 
| 83 | 84 PaO s e, OSIERSISE) 2 © |Ex. Bills, 
g}4 | 8B | 36 |ESIRS/ 25 isZR Ss] = |Sa| £1000. 
Sis | a | &O = win | < R=} mn 
A) | 09 oo i ie oD le 
2722131905 491 4—| 984994 4) 983] 16; —1920pm.— 38 39 pm. 
28222 90 490% 14-— 985,994 4 163|\——|19 20pm.'——_|_ 39 35 pm. 
29221490 $91 4——| 983993 | 983] 17 '2635)1917pm., 34 36 pm. 
12214904 491% 1— 983'100993 17 1917 pm.|—|_ 34 36 pm. 
2221490 $90; 1)) 983) 985995100) 99 | 17 [263 18.20 pm.|— 34 36 pm. 
3222 904 $91 4'——| 985'994100) 983} 17 |__|19 18pm. 36 34 pm. 
4.222 90 g914 4) 99:|_—— |——| 174,18 20 pm. |1023| 34 37 pm. 
52234905 14 | 994} 994 174|—|19 21 pm. 37 36 pm. 
6223 91 4 994| 994 174] —|21 23 pm.|—| 38 41 pm. 
8— 914905) 993) 994! 17 |_| 22 pm. |——| 40 41 pm. 
912235915 1) — 994) 174, —— |__| 40 38 pm. 
10 —914 1) 993. 17% ——|20 19 pm.|—| 38 39 pm. 
11223 91g 4 99 ‘ —| 174 ——| 18 pm. |—} 37 38 pm. 
122224914 1|/—— ny 994) 174;——|18 20 pm.| | 38 36 pm. 
13 —90§ 1 —| 994) 174-——| 18 pm. |——} 36 38 pm. 
152224903 4———|——| 994) —| 17 |——| 20 pm. |——| 36 38 pm. 
16 222490 %¢——_——_ 99; 17 |~—|18 20 pm.| —| 36 38 pm. 
17,2225 91 | 98%! 994 74— 1821 pm.|\——| 36 38 pm. 
182224914 4 | 994 ||20 22 pm.| | 39 41 pm. 
19——914 1———,—__| 993 17 |—/20 22 pm.| | 40 39 pm. 
20.2225'913 4) 993 174) —| 39 40 pm. 
22 223 /914 ,— — 994 17 | 40 37 pm. 
. 23.2223/915 4 ——-——| 993 18 20pm..—— 36 38 pm. 
24222491 == 4———| 983) 99 17 |——|1719 pm.|\——| 38 35 pm. 
26 22241014905 —) 983 17 |\—| 19 pm. |——} 37 38 pm. 
27 2224/91 909 —— ——| 99 |_—__|__| 17 | 1719 pm. 37 38 pm. 





J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Richarpson, Goop.uck, and ARNULL. 


J. B. NICHOLS AND SON 





, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 











